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ADVERTISEMENT 


It is not necessary to pretend, that this second 
edition of the Historical J'iew, is occasioned 
by the rapid sale of the first, or called for by 
the author’s friends, to supply the scarcity of 
the remaining copies. What reception the 
former edition met with from the public, the 
author hath not concerned himself to inquire. 
After an existence of seven years, it is natural 
to conclude, the book has submitted to the 
fate of many others that have not risen above 
the line of mediocrity, and is gone, e*S rov To7roy to* 
which may be better or worse according 
as the purchaser or the vender might be dis¬ 
posed to inter it with more or less ceremony. 

By one or other of these, complaints were 
made, that full justice had not been done to 
some writers of note, who were pointed out to 
the author, as equally worthy of the attention 
of the public, with those he had distinguished 
in his collection. To this remonstrance he 
gave ear, and determined at length to review 
such of these as seemed to him more especially 

A 
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to deserve the pains; and he hath accordingly 
selected, for the reader’s farther contemplation, 
some sentiments of William Tyndall , Anthony 
de Dominis, and Thomas White, the last of 
whom hath travelled a road, in which, as far 
as appears to the author, none have gone be¬ 
fore him, or followed him. 

Perhaps the author might have taken in two 
or three more of the writers of the last century, 
had he not thought, that an especial resped 
Iras due to some great names, and a portion of 
compassion to some little ones, whose publica¬ 
tions have appeared since the first edition of 
his book, and the room taken up by these, is 
just as much-as he thought it necessary to em¬ 
ploy in the present exhibition. 

The importance of the subjed hath been so 
very differently estimated by different writers, 
that there is no saying under what denomina¬ 
tion they who take, what the orthodox call, 
the wrong side of the question, may now be 
classed. It is believed, they are yet ranked 
among heretics and enemies of the church ; 
for though they alfedge, that the church has 
thought proper to expunge an article of reli¬ 
gion which anathematised their dodrine, they 
are still urged with some expressions in the 
liturgy, importing, that the soul exists in joy 
and felicity, after being delivered from the- 
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burden of the flesh; and to this the soul-sleep¬ 
ers are reminded, they must have subscribed, 
(if clerks or graduates) as well as to the thirty- 
nine articles, and, if I mistake not, a zealous 
brother (a strenuous adversary to religious cu¬ 
riosity) hath lamented, that the revival of this 
heresy hath been greatly encouraged, if not 
wholly occasioned, by the dismission of the 
article above mentioned: hence, for ought we 
know, an additional argument may be formed 
for inforcing subscription to the present set, as 
well as a complete justification of those who 
so vigorously opposed a late petition, praying 
relief from such subscription. 

For an answer to these important consider¬ 
ations, the author is contented to refer the ob¬ 
jectors to such of their morC benevolent bre¬ 
thren, as are inclined to represent subscription 
to the thirty-nine articles and the liturgy, as a 
mere mechanical manoeuvre, to which the 
church and the law may affix what internal 
character they think fit. Perhaps it may not 
be impossible to point out subscribers, (stre¬ 
nuous opposers too, of the said petition) who 
have strayed as far upon paper, from the genu¬ 
ine sense of the articles and the liturgy in 
other doctrines, sufficiently authenticated by 
them, as the soul-sleepers, so called, have done 
in supporting their particular opinion. 
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It ought, however, to be esteemed a great 
blessing to the literary republic, that liberal 
minded men of genius, with very different 
ideas of church-discipline and church-securi¬ 
ty, have, in their several controversies, entered 
freely into the merits of the cause in agitation, 
without too scrupulous a regard to established 
forms and systems, to which many of them, 
notwithstanding, profess a most devoted at¬ 
tachment. 

The late petitioners may possibly be of opi¬ 
nion, that a little sincerity or consistency in 
these matters would neither have enfeebled nor 
disgraced the performances of these learned 
authors, some of which, in other respects are 
highly valuable. It is, however, an incident 
of no small advantage.to the cause of truth 
aud religious liberty, that so many consider¬ 
able writers, should, with their own pCns in 
their own hands, recollect that they are ruo- 
tkstants, a circumstance that may be easily 
overlooked, when a gentleman, in a hurry, 
borrows the pen of my lord’s chaplain or se¬ 
cretary. f ; 

The author of these papers hath been long 
used to think, <hat the cause which the ensu¬ 
ing history will be found to favour, has very 
visible merits, both in illustrating the real ef¬ 
fects of our Redeemer’s mission, and in estab- 
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lishing the authority of the written records of 
it, against the claims, interpretations, and de¬ 
crees of popery, which he is for attacking at 
the very root, without the fear of digging up 
any plant which our heavenly Father hath 
planted, under whatever specious complexion 
human traditions may pretend to be of the 
celestial family. 

It should be a maxim of the reformed church 
of England, that the farther she removes 
from the doctrine and discipline of Rome, the 
stronger her foundations will be as an evan¬ 
gelical church, and the safer her temporalities, 
under the protection of her lawful prince. It 
were to be wished, that she had not one cir¬ 
cumstance in her constitution, either borrowed 
or copied from the creeds, rituals, or ordi¬ 
nances of the popish system. The new testa¬ 
ment would supply her with whatever she might 
want of those kinds, for the faith, the worship, 
or the government of a Christian church. 

This indeed, as times go, is but a kind of 
unclerical wish; and, from the strict confor¬ 
mists to the present theological fashions, may 
perhaps derive upon the man who avows it, the 
appellation of an over zealous Protes¬ 
tant, a term however which comes with no 
great propriety, as a term of reproof, from a 
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writer who hath demonstrated upon the most 
unquestionable evidence, that every papist is 
bound by his principles to destroy every protes- 
tant, and to break the most solemn covenants he 
may enter into 'with people of that denomination, 
wherever and whenever he may do either with 
impunity. 
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PREFATORY DISCOURSE, 


CONTAINING 

Some Thoughts on the Use and Im¬ 
portance of Theological Con¬ 
troversy. 

If it were to be determined by a general bal¬ 
lot, what particular classes of writers should 
be condemned to everlasting silence, polemic 
divines would infallibly be honoured with the 
first majority. 

They would, in the first place, be proscribed 
by the members of their own faculty, among 
whom the sedate and orderly sons of discretion, 
are for ever declaring their aversion to all reli¬ 
gious disputation, as dangerous to ecclesiasti¬ 
cal foundations, blessing their stars,that the 
repose and emoluments of an establishment, 
have set them above the temptations of seek- 
their bread or their fa.me, out of the beaten 
track of authorised and orthodox confessions.* 

* A certain ingenious writer hath indeed infinuatcd that Come 
pious fathers would probably exert themfclvcs in this province, “ if 
the drudgery ofcontroverfy were not too officioufly taken out of 
“ their bands.” Moral and Political Dialogues, p. 75. Does 
this gentleman mean that thefe officious drudges Ihould hay for the li- 
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With these would agree statesmen and politi¬ 
cians, whose plans and enterprizes might be grie¬ 
vously embarrassed by theologicaldisquisition, 
of which history affords multitudes of exam¬ 
ples.* 

cenfe of their pious father', as was the cafe in the reigns of the 
Janus’s and the Charles's ? One pious father I could name, who, 
when thefe dialogues were publilhed, was ftill living, an honour and 
an ornament to the bench he fat upon, not only entertained different 
lentiments, but nobly publifhed them to the world, in a vigorous and 
affefting plea for the Liberty of the Prejs at a time when a plan of 
politics was in contemplation, which fomc perfons, as it is faia, have 
fince attempted, and arc yet attempting to realize. May we not 
hope, that lie hath left behind him fome pious fathers, animated 
with the fame generous fentiments ? 

* Politid qn’i Jape, dogmata vera a falfis,falubria a noxiis non 
norunt dijtingurre, omnia nova fufpeda habent Grot, in Act. xvii. 6. 
l.cs Princes n’aiment point les grands changcmcns dans le cnltc, dc 
penr queleur perfonne n’en fottffre, on que cela ne foit prcjudiciable 
au government. Voyages dc Jaques Made, ed. 1710, p. 154. 

A recent inflancc has (hewn, that minifters of princes are liable to 
thefe panics as well as their mailers, and the expedient they have 
fallen upon to compofc their anxieties, has been a little remarkable, 
viz. an endeavour r'o Ihfle religious controverfies by cultivating and 
encouraging the root from which the greater part of them that are now 
in bloom, have fprung. With all deference to their fnperior wif- 
dom, the more hopeful way would have been, to have removed the 
root into au Italian or a Spanifh climate ; it has done mifehief enough 
in this already ; and will probably do more for the care they have 
taken to preferve it. Surely a flatefman of this country muff he 
little better for his experience of the genius of Britons, or his know¬ 
ledge of their hillory, who is not aware that all the thunder of ec- 
clefiallical ccnfures, lecon/cd by all the terrors of the fecular arm, 
have never been able to check religious' com roveriy upon Englifh 
ground. Perhaps there never was more of it than at this prefont 
time; and the method lately taken to cheek it, will moil probably 
iru rcale it very conliderably. The politicians of the lafl generation 
wifely gave controverly its free feope, upon a well grounded maxim, 
that theological deputation feldom or never did any harm to the date, 
till iltc Hate went out of its way to check it. Whenever it has been 
left to its natural operation, it has fallen quietly afleep without the 
help of Poppy or Marulragora, and has lcldom been awakened but 
by the lulling oflome of the thirty-nine Hydra-heads, which the 
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Lawyers, physicians, and philosophers of 
different classes might perhaps foresee little or 
no inconvenience in debates, with which their 
studies and occupations are understood to 
have so little connection.* The suffrage of 
these however must of course be comformable to 
the taste of their clients, patients, and patrons. 


politics of theprefent day are fo very fearful of difplacing. A learn¬ 
ed writer treats the attempts of flatcfmcn and others to check rea- 
fonable reformations in the church, with the feverity they deferve. 
“ In this maxim,” fays he, (viz. that the grand points of chrillianity 
ought to be taken as infallible revelations) “ all bigotted divines and 
“ free-thinking politicians agree ; the one for fear of difturbing the 

eftabiilhed religion, the other left the dilturbancc fhould prove 
‘‘ injurious to their adminiflralion of Government.” Note upon a 
letter of Bolingbroke to Swift in Pope’s works, vol, IX. p. t2t. 
ed. 1753. One would imagine the author of this note would 
have no objeftion to the examination, and, if need be, the corrcftion 
of theological forms and iy Herns. Common fame, however, fpeaks 
him to be the fame perfon of whom it is faid in another note, that, 
“ he is one ofthofc men whowifli to fee things continue as they are, 
“ and not, as the faints yearn, to fee the rubbilh of human ordinance* 
“ taken out of the way.” [Moral and Political Dialogues , p. 295. ] 
Would not fomc people conclude from hence, that he mull either be 
a bigotted divine, or a free-thinking politician ? But confillency is 
not the vice of thefe moral and political writers. For, would you be¬ 
lieve it ? This very man who thus fneers the godly work of re¬ 
formation, falls foul, in his poftfeript upon Hume the hillorian, for, 
“ laying out half of his pains inexpofing the abfurditics of reformed 
“ religion.” Now Hume’s pains are chiefly laid out in taxing the re¬ 
formers thcmfelves with enthufiafm and {edition. And is not this 
the very objection which this Dialogifl and his matter have to thofe, 
whom he, in dcrifion, calls faints? And will they undertake to 
Ihew, that the faints he means go upon worfe or other principles, 
than our firft reformers ? 

* We are told, however, that the catholic phyficians of France 
made the greateft oppolition of any others to protellants taking de¬ 
grees in their faculty after the ediil of Nantes. Comme Ji la doc¬ 
trine des Medians, fays the hillorian, avoit de grands interets a 
demder avec I’hcrejic, Hill, de 1 ’Edit, dc Nantes, Liv. vi. p. 271. 
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On another hand, the professors in polite li* 
terature, the connoisseurs in the fine, and the 
adepts in the finer arts, perfectly shudder at 
the sight of any thing that has a scholastic or 
a theological air. The spectres of the indeli¬ 
cate Luther, and the horrid Calvin are ever 
before their eyes, and the sound of the axes 
and hammers, wherewith their disciples broke 
down all the carved work of the mother and 
mistress of music, painting, and sculpture, is 
still in their ears; and if future debates should 
bring on a farther degree of what these zealots 
called reformation, who can answer that a sin¬ 
gle Madona of any character might survive 
the storm ? * 

In one word, this general disaffection to re¬ 
ligious controversy, is so prevalent, that if we 
believe the monthly writers, who cater for rea¬ 
ders of all tastes and complexions, there ic not 
one stomach in a thousand that can digest it. 
Controversial divinity is accordingly repre- 

* Crit. Review for Fob. i ^(ia, p. 133. And for Jr.no th« 
ferae year, p. 460. And Mr. Walpole’s anecdotes of panting, 
vol. III. p. *. 2. But it is too much to export, that tyir vitmolu 
“ and divine [bifliop Sprat | flu mid have read Terudhan. Thefe 
“ are not times wherein men will have will or leifure to look into thofe 
“ antiquated ftudics. To be wits and agreeable company, to b# 
“ poets, to fee and underhand and write plays, to talk of and to pte- 
u tend to certain tovilh experiments, thele ate cares of fueh high 
“ concernment, that philology is but pedantry, and polemical divi- 
“ tii'y, controvcilies with which wo arc fatiated.” Slubb's ani- 

ir.r.dvt.rjifiir on the 11 ] 1 . of the. Royal Sen iety, p. n.-Thofe 

indeed arc the words of an author highly obnoxious to many of his 
contemporaries, on account of his indecent acrimony, and extrava¬ 
gant iVmiincms on different fubjecis. But the man svas no fix>l, and 
itw the undem v of that rage for poliOling which prevailed in thefa 
link s, and hath had effects. «vcn in vur days, which do not ipuctl dif- 
crt-dtl to In; lagacitv. 
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sented in their colle&ions, as stale, insipid, 
meagre, and nauseous, and, in general, fit for 
nothing but to be returned upon the hands of 
those tvho bring it to market. * 

* “ There is fcarce any fpecies of writing fo unprofitable to the 
“ public, as polemic divinity.” Monthly Review for September, 
1764, p. 237. Be it known to the reader, that one of the two 
controverfies which drew this remark from thefe fentimental critics, 
was that called the Bavvorian , in the event of which, the death* 
flroke was given to the principles of civil and ecclefiattical tyranny, 
fo that they have never iincc been able to hold up their heads, not 
even in the fhape of an alliance, under which a craftfman of no or¬ 
dinary (kill, hath more lately endeavoured to revive and reinftate 
them. An ingenious writer, in the St. James’s Chronicle, Oft. 27, 
1764, who flileshimleif Hoadleianus, thus animadverts on this ob¬ 
noxious paflage. “ But,” fa y the Reviewers, “there is nothing 
*• more unprofitable than polemical divinity. According to fame men’s 
“ notion of profit, this alfertion may be tme. Vertu et proft ne 
“ marchent pasfoment enfcmble. A man is likely to get but very 
“ little in thefe days, who trims his midnight lamp for no other end 
“ than the invefiigation of religious truth, and is known only to the 
“ world by an impartial concern to reprefent and enforce it. The 
“ mode of profitable writing is, to compofe flattering dedications to 
“ proud favourites, or lying culogitims on prouder prelates; to extol 
“ the illegal proceedings of a corrupt court, and the blelfed wifdom 
“ of thofe who cafed old England of that vaft weight of glory and 
“ opulence, which would have funk us in pride, luxury, ana dillrcfs. 
“ But aficr all, the fatisfaflion of that virtuous mind, which is open 
“ only to truth, and employed with integrity and affettion to promote 
“ it, is a profit as infinitely fuperior to all that can be acquired by 
“ literary prollitntion, as heaven is to hell. And it need not be ad- 
“ dedj where any rational fenfc of God, and duty is entertained, 
that nothing contributes more to knowledge and happinefs than 
“ free inquiry, and the difeuffton of religious truths, It is to thefe 
“ alone that Protestantism ow'es all her .glory, and to thefe 
“ alone Hie appeals for her immutable triumph and defence.” The 
political zeal of this writer will be thought to have carried him be¬ 
yond the bounds of diferetion, perhaps of decency. His femiments 
however, bating the acrimony of his exprellion, are juft and irrefra¬ 
gable ; and I am obliged to produce him, in order to (hew, that the 
author of the Hi/lorical View is not abfolutely ftngular in his opinion 
of*ihe ufcfulucbof religious controvcrly to the caufc of religioD, vir- 
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There have been times however when it bore 
a better character, and found a more equitable 
and even honourable reception; for what par¬ 
ticular services may be understood by the fol¬ 
lowing account of the age of Thomas Bechet, 
taken from Mr. David Hume, a witness in the 
present case, to whose competency there lies 
no obje6tion. 

“ The spirit of superstition was so prevalent, 
“ that it infallibly caught every careless rea- 
“ soner, much more every one whose interest, 
“ honour, and ambition were engaged to sup- 
“ port it. All the wretched literature of the 
“ times, was inlisted on that side. Some faint 
“ glimmerings of common sense might some- 
“ times pierce through the thick cloud of ig- 
“ norance, or what was worse, the illusions of 
“ perverted science, which had blotted out the 
“ sun, and cnvelloped the face of nature. Hut 
“ those who preserved themselves untainted 
“ from the general contagion, proceeded on no 
“ principles which they could pretend to justi- 
“ fy. They were more beholden to their total 


tne, and liberty. And I have the more fatisfaflion in this pcrfuafion, 
in that when it came to the turn of ihe Hiftorual View, to be re¬ 
viewed the critic (the fame probably who had exhibited to the pub¬ 
lic, his own idea of Hoadley’s and Jackfon’s writings) took his 
amende honorable, in a few farcafms on the author, and fume others, 
without one fignificant word in vindication of his remark on polemi¬ 
cal divinity. Far am I from derogating from the merit of lb ufcful 
and laudable works as our periodical Reviews. The compilers of 
them, (if we may believe the preface to Junius's letters publidled in 
oelavo) are and have been fume of the mod charafleridtc names it* 
the kingdom, and indeed fome of them likely enough to gibbet fuch 
ccclciiatliral patriots as lloadley and Jackfon, to the bed of their 
fkill and abilities. The Reviewers arc indeed a dufluating corps. 
A Reviewer of 1764, may not now be in existence, 
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wantofinstru&ion, than to their knowledge, 
“ if they still retained some share of under- 
“ standing. Folly was possessed of all the 
“ schools, as well as all the churches, and her 
“ votaries assumed the garb of philosophers, 
“ together with the ensigns of spiritual digni- 
“ ties."* 

To disperse these clouds of folly and super¬ 
stition, was, I apprehend, from the very nature 
of the case, the proper work of theological con¬ 
troversy, and this work, history informs us, 
theological controversy performed. Roger Ba¬ 
con was one of the first who felt the incumbe- 
rance of superstition, and the influence it had 
in controuling all his endeavours to propagate 
learning and science in various branches. He 
was accordingly obliged to fight his way through 
many established follies and absurdities, in 
order to introduce those amazing plans, which 
are still doing honour to his name and memo¬ 
ry.!' ’Tis true, he so far failed, that superstiti¬ 
on still kept its ground, and prevented, in a 
great measure, the raising any superstructures 
of consequence upon Bacon’s foundations, for 
full two hundred years. At length arose Mar¬ 
tin Luther, who confining all his powers to 
theological controversy, laid bare the super¬ 
stition of the times to the very root and exposed 
it in all its deformity, to the view of the whole 
world. From this period true religion and use¬ 
ful learning sprung up together at a thousand 
openings, were cherished by the kindly heat 
of patronage and emulation, and plentifuly wa- 

* Hume’s Hift. vol. I. p. 294. 410. 

+ Sec Bacon’s (Roger) article in the Biogr. Britan, Rem, (c.) 
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tered by the free course of rational debate, to’ 
which the uncontrouled examination of the 
scriptures gave the first occasion.* 

Mr. Hume indeed hath said elsewhere, that 
“ the spirit of popish superstition was no hin- 
“ chance to the introduction of literature, of 
“even of liberty. But reconcile this who 
can, with what he says p. 28(5, of the volume 
already cited, viz. “"that the prevailing opini- 

* Dr. Middleton is no inronfiderable authority, to our purpofr. 
Speaking of Brutus’ and Cicero’s correfpondence he tells us, that, 
“ As tke genuine letters fubfifted till the purity of the Latin was loft, 
“ fo lliefe remains which are now in our hands,were aftually in being 
“ long before that purity revived,being cited by Pctfafch, two centu- 
“ ries before the reformation.” Which lie confequcntly confidersas 
the epoch whence tafte and fine writing began to tlourilh in Europe. 
Diftett. on thefe Epifl. p. XIV. A book was put into the index 
expurgatorius, anno 1677, with an Appendix, Dt aborninanda , 
barbaric qua: ran Uterarihni ante Lutherum fxdavaral. See 
the Roman Index of Benedict XIV. publiflied in the year 1 75 ®* 
p. 182. at the word Mitte r nacht. An early and valuable 
icllimony to the fuperior learning of the Reformed, svas given by 
Francis Uaudouin, or Baldwin, in a difeouric drawn up by him and 
font to the Kingof Spain in 1564, with avicW to compote the reli¬ 
gious feuds in ihc Netherlands, and 10 prevail, if poftibie, fora tole¬ 
ration of the proieflanis.Tliis difoouile isprefrrved in the eighthbook 
of John Francis Petit’s General Hiftorv of the Netherlands, and the 
palfage I refer to, is thus tranftated by Grimfton. “ Moreover we 
“ mull in defpiglit ofourfolves, confcffe, that the greateft and belt 
“ wits, *i d the mod learned men maintain their partie, [the Pro- 
“ tvllaiit party. -) I will not difgrace the others. But if we will lay 
aliue ail favour and affetlion, we Stall find that the moll excellent 
n wits have been, and are of their profcfiion : Yea the reftauration 
“ of arts and foicncies, (the which were buried in darkneflc) is come 
“ from them. The knowledge of the tongues, efpeeially the Greek 
“ and Ilebiew, hath been beautified more by them, than by any 
“ others.” Grinifton'sTranflation of Petir’s ilift'. p.364. 

t See the mafleriy letters on Mr. Hume’s Hiftory. printed foe 
Samis and Donaidfon at Edinburgh. 17^8, Letters IN’, and V. 
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u ons and sentiments of the age [of Becket] 
were matter of principle and conscience.” In 
that case surely, they must continue to keep 
the mind in the darkness and slavery above de¬ 
scribed, till they were refuted and exploded ; 
and that they never were to any purpose till the 
time of Luther’s reformation. Tf Mr. Hume 
thinks fit to contradift himself it is nothing to 
me. There are certain seasons when authors lose 
the sensation of their own prejudices, and then it 
is you may follow them with thegreatestsafety. 
The passage I have cited from Mr. Hume, con¬ 
cerns a period of time, when the protestant re¬ 
formation was out of sight, when Mr. Hume 
perhaps thought not of it; when the force of ’ 
truth extorted fromhimarepresentation, which 
his aversion to our first reformers was not at 
hand to controul. 

A more recent critic, who is otherwise dis¬ 
posed to do our first reformers full justice, seems 
to me to have blamed them in the wrong place, 
by not distinguishing sufficiently between the 
ethefts of ecclesiastical tyranny, and thfceffefts 
of those controversies to which that gave oc¬ 
casion. 

“The Calvinistical principles of the Genevan 
“ discipline, he tells us, tended to inspire aper- 
“ secuting spirit: polemical writings conduced 
“ to inflame religious dispositions.* 

And is not this equally true of theepiscopal 
principles of english discipline,'and of the in¬ 
flammatory polemic writings in our own coun¬ 
try an hundred years after Calvin was in bis 

* Sec the Critical Rcvi*w for July 1764, art. i, p. 8. 
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grave ? And were there no improvements 

g oing forward during that whole century? The 
onest truth is, that these very controversies 
first struck out, and in due time, perfected those 
noble and generous principles of religious and 
civil liberty, whicli, too probably, withoutthese 
struggles, or something of the same sort, would 
hardly have bSen well understood to this very 
hour. It is to the controversies about the Ge¬ 
neva-discipline, that we owe the efforts of the 
excellent Castellio to disgrace the infernal doc¬ 
trine of punishing heretics capitally. And though 
it maybe said of him, magnis tamcn exidit amis, 
yet did not his documents starve with him,* 
but being bred up and gradually nourished by 
certain choice spirits, became strong enough, 
in the next century, to bring the great patron 
and practiser of the vile doctrine in our own 
country, to the block. 

Our critic goes on. “ The contest, ran high 
“ between the Papist and the Lutherans ; and 
“ the rage of controversy took place of calm 
“ reasoning, candid enquiry, and cool disqui- 
“ sition.” 

This is writing backwards. But no matter ; 
let us attend him. It would be very obliging 
if this gentleman would inform us where all this 
calm reasoning, candid enquiry, and cool dis¬ 
quisition were to be found, before the contest 
between the Papists and the Lutherans commen¬ 
ced. If they had not then existed, the rage of 

* Caftellio, after his difmiffion from Geneva, lived and died at 
Bafil in the utmoft poverty. See Baylc's Dictionary. 
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controversy could not then take place of them. 
If calmness and candor were then common 
things in men's disquisitions, in what distance, 
•we request to know, were they superseded by 
the rage of controversy ? When Luther first 
attacked Indulgences, publickly, by posting 
up his theses, he declared, that calm reasoning 
and candid enquiry into the truth, was all he 
aimed at. To this Maimbourg bears witness, 
as well as Sleidan and Seckcndorf.* And the 
truth of it is confirmed by the calm and even 
submissive letters he wrote to the Pope, the 
Archbishop of Mentz, and the Bishop of Bran- 
den burgh. The rage of controversy, it isown- 

* Non pas, dit il [i. c. Luther] pour les [Thcfcs] aflurer et les 
fdutenircomme vcritables, mais feulement pour les examiner (dam 
une difpute reglee) a fin qu’on put s’feclairctr de la verite. Maimb. 
Hill. Luth, liv. 1. p. 31. Sleidan, lib. 1. p. 1, 2. Seckendurf, 
lib. i. p. 24. How the cafe flood in Germany before Luther’s time, 
wc may learn from the following account. Ante tempora Luthcri, 
et ipfms quixjue tetate, rifus pafchales a Glericis ita invetti fuerint, 
ut jocofa adagia, in liriguam quail eorum fuerint convcrfa. Uti etiani 
conllat univerfam nationem Germanicam in ftnnmis, mediis, infimis, 
in compofitionc verhorum fuilfe impolitam, crudcm et agreflcm ; 
mulraque liberius lorpii iolitam, qua: hodie in peflime moratis hand 
ferremtir. De Luthero id expioratum ell, adagia ipfius, qua: nobis 
faspius joci fcurrilcs e(Te vidcntur, non ex quadam vel levitate, vcl 
fcurrilitate, vel neglcfla gravitate profecla efle, fed ex vehementia 
cjus, et Ihidio plane et perlpicue loquendi : quae animi adfeflionej 
ori et lermoni cjus ea fuggefferunt, qua: ipli vifa funt, in lcgentium, 
praefertim Germanorum fuorumanimos maximc penetratura. Hern - 
Jchmidius de vita Lutheri, p. 119. edit. 1742, a Georgia Knap- 
pio. Nor Was the mild Meianflhon uninfe8ed with this common hu¬ 
mour of the times. Non viiknt ifii AJitii, fays he, in one place, 
apud Hieronymum contra Vigilahtium, nullamextare fyllabam dc 
lnvocatione. Apolog. Conf. Aug. cap. de Invoc, Sanct. And yet 
thefe Ajfes were no other than the divines who, under the protefclion 
of the Emperor Charles V. drew up a confutation of die Aulburgh 
Confelfion, This indecency however, was not peculiar to Germany 
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ed, begah on this occasion, by the fury of Ec- 
cius and Prierias : and whatever this learned 
critic may think, if these men, and their fel¬ 
lows had not been followed and exposed in their 
own way, in all human probability, every ad¬ 
vantage which the writer of this essay, himself 
ascribes to the protestant reformation, had 
been disappointed. 

“ But though,’’continues our critic, “ the vi- 
“ rulence of these disputants retarded, for a 
“ time, the progress of arts, sciences, and bel- 
“ les lettres, yet some extraordinary geniuses 
“ adorned the 15th century, whose enlightened 
“ understandings surmounted all obstacles.” 

In what one instance, can it be pretended, 
that the virulence of these disputants retarded 
the progress of arts &c. for a single, moment ? 
Luther himself,at leastis innocent of thecharge, 
who was a connoisseur in music ; not only a 


The controverfy between Laurentius Valla and Poggius in Italy, 
abounds with the moft fcandalous fcurrility. [See the Preface to Re- 
vius’s notes on Valla, Dc Collations Navi Tejlamcnti.~] :Poggius 
tiiles him, Ojtcntator in/ane, ptrf.de. jdci dtcoclor. Valla returns 
him, Homo tartara(,Satanceprater, ignis aterni fempiternum pa¬ 
bulum, Italia d'dccusjaculi tcrpitudo, civitotisjlnquilinium, ( 3 c, 
Varillas fays Valla led up this falhion of writing, and Mr. Bayle 
only confronts him with two writers of nearly the fame age,Vcrgerius 
and Petrarch, and neither of them controvertifts in Divinity. [See 
Valia’s article in Bayle’s Dictionary.] But what is mon extraor¬ 
dinary, we f]nd even the meek fpirited Erafmus, who could not away 
with Luther .acrimony, not only apologiting for, but defending the 
pnftice in Vatia. Here follows part of what he fays on the' fubjeft. 
—Laurentianum nomen apud omnes qui bonas amant literas, pro 
invidiofo, gralum et venerandum haberetur.: quippe qui Audio refti- 
tuendae ret iiterariae, partes multo odioftilimasjctens ac prudens ftbi 
fumpferit. Neque enin non videbat vir acutus, tarn invcteratum 
. morbum non poife fanari, nift trifiibus pharmacis, ujluris et fefti- 
tnitnis , idque magno cum ddimplurimoTum; neque vero nefetebat, 
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performer, but a skilful composer.* And one 
of his domestic concerts, where Luther himself 
presides, is the subject of a capital picture by 
Titian now to be seen in Scotland.f He was 
also an ingenious designer, ofwhich a remarka¬ 
ble instance is preserved by Sleidan.J And, 
as Dr. Jortin expresses it, sacrificed to the 
graces in some elegant latin verses ;|| and all 
this in the midst or the rage and virulence of 
controversy, ofwhich he bore the greatest bur¬ 
den every way. - How many thousand artists 
and philosophers were there in those days, to 

adeo delicatas efle mortalium aures, ut vix etiam inter bonos virosin- 
venias qui verum libenter audiat; foreque, nt non ii umutn cxrlaina- 
rent quorum ulcer a tetigijfet, verum eliamilli, qui ex alienomaloftbs 
metuui fingerent. Tomon pio quodarn calorepercitus, nuli in labo- 
rern, nullam recufavit invidiutn, modo paucis non ingratis (omnesau- 
temgratos elL- oportebat) beneficiurn fuumcommeudarct. — Jam vero 
quod quoldam in lotum damnavit, [Laurcntiusj quid. ob.. cro, tam 
erat neccftarium, quam indoclis automaton, hoc, eft, ok. 'iv 
detrahere, ne turbae imperitorum, pclftnlh pro optimi'. Icq iciemr? 
Quibusin rebus, ft quando vir ilte videtnr mniis exfc.andcicere, noil 
bujus vino, fed depravatoribus iftis erat impmandum. Denique ni- 
mio confultius fuerat aiieno abuti vitio, quam ob imam macuiam a tot 
coinmodita.'ibus alienari. Sunt enim prorfum quaedam revayxwt wau*, 
quibus lamen vel fua caufa fapientes, abuti conf.teverunt. Itaque 
unius,Laurcntii mordachas (ftquidcm ita malant appellate) non pauld 
plus conduxit rei iiterarise quam plurimorum ineptus candor, omnia 
omnium fine delectu mirantinm, fibique, invieem plaudentium, ac 
mutuum, quod aiunt, fcabcntium.AVu/m. Epift. Lib .iv. Epift. 7. Ed. 
Loroh 1642. where there is more to the feme purpofe. If Luther 
had given Erafmus a fee to plead for him on this accufation of viru. 
knee, this brief, with a little alteration, would have ferved the turn. 

* Seckendorf, lib. i.p. 2i. 

+ In the collection of the Right Hon. the Earl of Kinnoul at 
Duplin Caftle. 

| Sleidan. Com. lib. xvi. p. 344. fbl. 

U Life of Erafmus, vpl. 1 . p. 126. and lee Seckendorf, lib, iii. p. 
165, where there are lpecimen*.. 

B2 
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whose progress these disputes did not, could 
not give the least interuption ? 

But who, after all, were these extraordinary 
geniuses, who, in spite of polemic divinity, 
adorned the 15th century ; will the reader be¬ 
lieve that the only instance produced is our 
Shakespeare ? who was not born till half of 
the lfith century was run out ? With the like 
want of precision are Bacon, Raphael, and Hol¬ 
bein referred by this writer to one and the same 
period ; and the pleasantry of it is, that such 
men as Shakespeare and Holbein should have ob¬ 
stacles thrown in their way by polemic divinity. 

Many others of the same cast with our cri¬ 
tic have retailed these random censures on the¬ 
ological controversy, against whom however 
we can appeal to writers of the first eminence, 
who have had the candour and ( theconscienceto 
acknowledge that science and literature are in¬ 
debted to it for some of their most valuable im¬ 
provements. “ But then, say our contempo- 
“ raries, it was but in the way of scatfolding ; 
“ which, the building being so far advanced, 
“ may be spared, and the finishings executed 
“ to better advantage without it.” 

All in good time. Are you sure that science 
and literature, in their present state, may not 
still be beholden to theological disquisition, 
even in the inferior province of scatfolding? 
There may be some insignificant sorts of liter¬ 
ature, the farther improvement of which would 
not quit the cost: and it would be absurd to 
say that theology, as a science, hatha necessary 
or immediate connexion with all other branches 
of learning of more importance. What I plead 
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is this. While debate and examination are al¬ 
lowed and countenanced in matters of religion, 
which is of the highest concern, there would 
he no danger that the door should be shut 
against disquisitions of another nature and 
tendency. But if the popular religion should 
once be settled into an uncontroulable form, 
consider the consequence. System, whether 
composed of popish or protestant materials, is 
system still; the child of pride and avarice, 
and the fondling of tyrants, hypocrites and 
bigots, By these science and literature of all 
kinds have ever been suspected', as unfavour¬ 
able to orthodox foundations. Who knows 
what the sons of genius may strike out in our 
own, or in future times ? Would you put it in 
the power of those who patronize the system in 
vogue, to check these efforts by the narrow 
bounds they are disposed to prescribe? Be 
provident therefore, if you will not be grate¬ 
ful. Encourage examination and rational de¬ 
bate for your own sakes. Keep open the door 
for others that it may not be shut against 
yourselves.* 

* “ Learning owes its flouriflung flate to the prefs, and as any 
“ branch of learning may chance to be connefted with feme fcheme 
“ of policy, the reftraints of a licence or imprimatur, would cramp 
“ and fetter ingenious minds to fuch a degree, that they would com- 
“ pofe thcmfelves to reft, and have learned and curious difquifnions, 

“ for fuch puerilities in literature as cannot offend.*’ Effay on the 
liberty of the prefs, p. 40. Nothing can be more judicious than 
Mrs. Macaulay’s reflection on the condufl of Charles id’s parlia¬ 
ment of .1628, in taking cognifancc of the religious dilutes then on 
foot. Had they, inflead of vindicating the narrow lyftem of the 
Englifh confeflion, fuppofed by them to be the eftablifhed doftrine 
of the church, employed their theological talents in the difeuflion of 
the principles of religious liberty, they would have fliewu themlelves 
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“ But modern controversy is dull, trifling, 
unimportant, and insipid ; and what is still 

*' pofleflcd of an eflcntial qualification neceflary to form able legif- 
“ lators.” She obferves, however, that they entered upon this pro¬ 
vince, “to ferve the beft purpofes,” namely, to difeotirage the en¬ 
croachments of fuperflition on the civil rights of mankind. “ Modes 
“ of faith,” lays this valuable hiflorian, “powerfully operate on every 
“ government; and the ccclefiaffical confiitution of a country has an 
11 irrefifliblc influence on the political. We mud conftdcr, there- 
“ fore, thefe illufirious patriots as combating errors, which, however 
“ trivial they may appear on a flight view, yet carried with them 
“ alarming confcquenccs to liberty.” Hift. of England, vol. ii. 
410. p. 57. Scnlible of all this, archbilhop Laud, by a declaration 
he procured to be prefixed to the thirlv-nine articles, attempted to 
ftlencc the theological difputes between the calvinifts and arminians, 
fo far at leafl, that the former might draw no aid from their princi¬ 
ples of religion to contravene his mailer's attempts on the civil liber¬ 
ties of his people. I canxot indeed agree with Mrs. Macaulay, 
that “ the eflcntial points of faith in arminianifm, had nothing in 
“ them repugnant” [or thofe of puruanifm, nothing ituhein favour¬ 
able j “ to the freedom of the Englifh cortfti uiion.” This, how¬ 
ever, is not material to the point. I would lllullrate by her juft re¬ 
flexion on the general conduit of the parliament, and their patriotic 
intention. And to juftify thefe it was fufficient, that the arminians 
“ were fiudionfly bent to exalt the power of churchmen, and were 
“ wedded to thofe forms and ceremonies that degrade the pure fpirit 
“ of religion, into an idolatrous worlhip of the objects of fenfe, &c.’* 
But to combat thefe evils with fucccis and effeit, it was perhaps ne- 
ceflary for the patriots, occafionally “ to metamorpholc theinfelves 
“ into mere gown-men and indeed would have been neceflary, 
in whatever way they had undertaken to beat down the ufurpati- 
ons of church-power, ami the pernicious influence of the fuperflition 
then encouraged. Would to God we had feen more of thefe mere 
gown-men, in thefe latter times, capable and willing to examine, in 
jhe finite department, into the principles on which iuch laws as the 
haft act of uniformity are founded. It is for want of fuch mere 
gown-men in parliament, from time to time, that Mrs. Macaulay 
has occafion to obierve, “that the moft obnoxious of thofe ceremo- 
“ nics which Laud fo cbildiflily infifted- on, were eflablifhed at the 
“ rcfipralibn, and have been ever fince regularly prattifed in the 
“ church.” Vol. iv. p. 144. Another fort of gown-men indeed 
havfc aiilco more lately, who have declared it criminal to revile [in 
plain Englifh, to find fault witif] thofe inftuutions, with which the 
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“ worse, carried on with a rudeness and acri- 
“ mony highly offensive to politeness and 
“ sometimes to common decency; and parti* 
“ cularly Scandalising in the clerical order, 
“ where the greatest number of polemic writer* 
“ are to be found.” 

But who are the greatest sufferers by dull, 
trifling, insipid performances? Surely either 
the authors, or the retailers of them; but most 
commonly the former. And would you envy 
such men the privilege of gratifying their va¬ 
nity, at a sort of expence which of all others 

hnnell and illultrious patriots of 1628, made fo free; and W clench 
the matter, have added to this dccifton, the comfortable doftrinc that 
they are irrevocably bound upon us to the end of time. 

Sine? this note was written, we have heard this do&rine ex¬ 
ploded in the honourable houfeof commons, both by the friends and 
opponents of a late petition for relief in the matter of fubfeription, 
&c. But the friends of chriftian liberty have heard more. They 
have heard their caufe ftipponed in that honourable afTcmbly, with 
powers of reafoning, and a comprehcnlion of the full mints of it, 
which would have done honour to the patriots of any period of our 
hiftory, and with a liberality of fentiment, which fets them.far above 
the character of mere gown-men, whether we conlider the narrow- 
nefs of the fyftematic tramcls, or the precife fcholailic mood and figure 
in which the gown-men of the lad generation were trained to their 
exercifcs. Nor do I mean to detratl from the worth or abilities of 
thofe gentlemen by whom the petition had the misfortune to be op- 
poled and rejected. The cafe was new to them; and it is hardly pof- 
fible that the clamours, abufe, and mifreprefentation of violent and 
prejudiced men without doors, (hould leave even very ingenuous 
minds without fome degree of prepoffeflion againft a caufe and its 
abettors, which was every where fpoken against. The caufe how¬ 
ever is now before the public, and it is to he fuppofed, in a different 
light from that in which it ftrft appeared. Farther difcuffion will 
give it Bill more ilrength and credit; and the petiiioners have every 
thing to hope in a future trial, from the judgment, candour, and piety 
of thofe to whom, under God, they commit their caufe, and from the 
evidence they have given of the fimplicity and godly fincerity of their 
own upright intentions. 
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brings them the soonest to repentance? Ts 
there any fear that capable and judicious rea¬ 
ders should overrate such writers? And have 
not others as much right to indulge their taste 
as you or I? In the mean time there are wri¬ 
ters in the same province of real merit. Let all 
nf them have a fair trial, and a candid hearing, 
and proscribe the blockheads as soon as you 

The wrath, acrimony, insolence, and dog¬ 
matic spirit of some controversial writings are, 
we own, indefensible. They are not pardon¬ 
able in those who have the best cause in the 
world, and are in other respedts, the ablest de¬ 
fenders of it. Nevertheless, these arc, in some 
instances, necessary evils; in others they will 
admit of extenuation. In some men an eager 
spirit is the fault of constitution. From others, 
even good men, angry or satyrical expressions 
may he forced by just provocation. “ If any 
“ where (says one of our great grandfathers) I 
“ have used more sharpness than is pleasing to 
“ men who would have all polemical writings 
“ managed without passion, I shall only say, 

* The critics, however, would have but an indifferent time of it 
in attempting this profcription. The blockheads area powerful par¬ 
ty, and in nine iuiiauccs in ten, have the junflas 'phalanges on their 
fide, efperiaiiy in theological controverfy. Mr. Le Clerc has en¬ 
deavoured to fttrnifh the critics with a criterion in this difficult pro¬ 
vince. Parrhajiana, Tom. ii. article t, And tells us in another 
place, that, “lie has there faid enough to diflinguilh comroverfies 
which are ufeful from thofc which are not.” Jiibl. Choifie, Tom. 
iii. p, 195. The confetpience was, that the blockheads proferibed 
Mr. Le Clerc in their turn, and by their prolocutor Cave, de¬ 
clared him an enemy to chriilian divines. Parrhas, Tom. i. art. 10. 
Towhich an old nonjurorin 011a of our univerfities, added his fuffrage, 
that the faid Le Clerc dcfcrved no mercy. 
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“ that the Dr’s (Heylin’s) hard grating, hath 
“ sharpened my style, and made it more keen 
“ and piereing, than I could have allowed 
“ myself to use towards a good-natured adver- 
“ sary. It is almost morally impossible for 
“ him, who contends with a fiery and furious 
“ antagonist, not to be sometimes a little over- 
“ heated.” If the hands of every writer,were 
to be tied, who does not keep within the stridt 
bounds of Christian moderation and lenity, I 
know some individuals of other classes, Avho 
would be as impatient under the restraint as 
any divine of them all. And why should di¬ 
vines be obliged to set an example, which wri¬ 
ters on other subjects are not obliged to follow? 

Mr. Bayle, in one of his fits of candour, finds 
fault with Mr. Claude for saying, in excuse of 
Luther’s intemperate style, that, “perhaps 
“ there was some particular necessity, at the 
“ time of the reformation, to employ tliestrong- 
“ est expressions to awaken men from that 
“ profound slumber, in which they had- lain 
“ so long.” Whereupon Mr. Bayle observes 
that, “because God is pleased sometimes to 
“ make use of such instruments, it will notfol- 
“ low that violence and passion are commend- 
“ able, upon pretence that the corruption of 
“ the world needs the harshest treatment.”* 
I apprehend Mr. Claude did not think of com¬ 
mending Luther’s passion and violence; on 
the contrary, he wishes he had been more tem¬ 
perate in his writings. So do I, if his intem¬ 
perance, upon any occasion, led him into ca¬ 
lumny or falsehood; which however in descend- 


f Bayle’s Did. Luther. [T] 
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ing to particular instances, would bear a dis¬ 
pute. * For the rest, if the times wanted Luther, 
they "wanted him with-all his appurtenances; 
nor could his zeal, or what is called his intem¬ 
perance, have been spared, without wanting 
the reformation too. f 

* Eor infiance, where he fays Jcrom Aleander was bom a Jew. 
Others had f.iid fo before, Luther ; and though. Aleander, in refuting 
this imputation, infilled upon being defeended from the Marquifles 
of Iflria, yet it was faid, that.family knew nothing of him; and Mr. 
Baylc himfclf is obliged to leave the matter in uncertainty. Did. 
Aleander [Gj. 

+ Melchior Adam , having iuflnuated that Luther might have 
made greater proficiency in his youthful fiudics than he did, if he 
had met with proper matters, adds, et fort affix ad leniendam vehemen- 
tiam naturae, mitioru ftudia verae philofophicc, et cura formandae 
Or adonis profuiffent, Vit. Luth. p. 102. Luther ftudied the ferip— 
turcs with the ulmoft attention and alliduity, and wanted no helps to 
underfiand them, which the age afforded. If this lludy could not 
Correcl any blameable vehemence in Luther’s nature, what true phi- 
lofophy might that be, which would have done the buiinefs more ef¬ 
fectually ? With refpeft to the event, it was much better as it was. 
How fit a more temperate and polite fchoiar would have been for the 
work Luther Went through, may be conjectured by conftdering the 
conduct of Erafmus, who, with all Luther's conviCfions upon his 
mind, could never bring himfelf nearer a reformation than fome fa- 
tyrical ftrokes upon the ftupidity and impoflures of monkery, fevere 
enough indeed in fome infiances, but ot no great fignificancc from 
the pen of fuch a writer, who idolized the pope and the great church¬ 
men of his time, the patrons and upholders of every religious abufe 
and corruption, with the mod abjeft adulation. He would have had 
Luihcr to have followed his example in this. Admonui, [Lutlie- 
rumj ut parenet romano pontijid, cuffs autoritaUm expedit ha- 
beri facrofundam, parceret prindpum celjitudiui, qui conviciis 
attain, aut iutcmpeJUxiius admoniti, non folum non redduntur 
meliores, fid exacerbali pemiciofas aliquoties excitant tmpefates. 
Jit que nt et wonitori fita penal autoritas, interdum et vita, et 
mow to fu us fnidus. Si q indent ut veritati nunquam fas ejl ad- 
verfari, ila cdurt nonnunqnam expedit in loco. Semper autem 
pin rheum referi quam in tempore, quarti commode ct attemperate 
earn proferas. Quccdam inter ft falentur iiuologi, qua: vulgo non 
tjcbcdiat eU'erri. El Hebe fanat admonitio tembe/tiva. blanda etc 
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But every intemperate writer is not a Luther, 
nor intituled to the same allowances. Let us 

civilis, quosperderetJava et intcntpcfliva objurgatio, Epift. Laur. 
Campcgio. an. 1520. Erafmus, no doubt, thought thefc very wife 
maxims, and we mult fuppofe he praftifed accordingly. But unfor¬ 
tunately he had none of thofe fruits to (hew, which mould have been 
brought forth by his civil biandiftiments of the pope and other po¬ 
tentates of his time. And as Luther had the cool and barren endea¬ 
vours of Erafmus before him to profit by, he wifely went to work an¬ 
other way, and fucceeded. Mclantthon, in his funeral oration for 
Luther, [apud Scckendorf, Lib. iii. p. 649,] mentions, that Eraf¬ 
mus often laid, Deus dedit huic pofiremce cctati, propter morborum 
magmtudincm, aertm medicum, meaning Luther. The orator did 
not wrong Erafmus. He had the fame fentiment under Erafmus’s 
own hand. Plane, ne dicarn dole, pc undique corrupti mores 
chrijlianorum, Jlagitabant immitnn aliquem cajtigatorem, Epift. 3. 
Lib. xix. Edit. Lond. 1642, col. 817. Here we fee Erafmus does 
not qualify his fentiment even with Mr. Claude’s perhaps. We 
fee likewife, that the corruption of the world, in thofe days, was 
more than a pretence, and though palfion and violence are not com¬ 
mendable in themfelvcs, yet being uled as in liniments of reformation 
in the hand of Providence, with good effect, they deferve at ieaft a 
more commendable name. Our countryman, John Milton, was full 
as good a judge of thefe matters as Mr. Bayle. Here follows his 
apology for Luther’s acrimony. Having mentioned fome inftances 
ofprophetical feverity from the feriptures, he goes on thus“ But 
“ ye will fay, thefe had immediate warrant from God to be thus bit- 
“ ter, and I fay, fo much the plainlier it is proved, that there may 
“ be a fanftified bittemefs againlt the enemies of truth. Yet that 
“ ye may not think ini’piration only the warrant thereof, but that it 
“ is, as any other virtue, of moral and general obfervation, the ex- 
“ ample of Luther may fland for all; whom Gotl made choice of 
“ before others, to be of highell eminence and power in reforming 
•* the church; who, not of revelation, but of judgment, writ fove- 
“ hemently againft the chief defenders of old untruths in the Romiftt 
“ church, that his own friends and favourers were many times of- 
" fended with the fiercenefs of his (pint. Yet he being cited before 
“ Charles V. toanfwer for his books, and having divided them into 
“ three forts, whereof one was of thofe which he had fliarply written, 
“ refufed, though upon deliberation given him, to retrait or unfay 
“ any word therein, as we may read in Sleidan. Yea, he defenas 
“ his eagemefs, as being of an ardent fpirit, and one who could not 
<( write in a dull ftile; and affirmed, he thought it God’s will to have 
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therefore freely con»igp all passionate polemics 
to those officers of justice in the republic of 

** the inventions of men thus laid open, feeing that matters quietly 
“ handled, were quickly forgot. And herewithal, how ufefid and 
“ available God had madcthis tart rhetoric in the churches caufe, he of- 
* c ten found by his own experience. For when he betook himfeif to le- 
nity, and moderation, as they call it, he reaped nothing but con- 
,c tempt, both from Cajetan and Erafmus, from Cochlreus, from Eccius 
“ and otlicrs ; infomuch, that blaming his friends who had fo coun- 
* £ felled him, he refolved never to run into the like error. If at 
K other times he feem to excufe his own vehemence, as more than 
“ what was meet, I have not examined through his work, to know 
* c how far he gave way to his own fervent mind. It (hall fuffice 
“ me to look 10 mine own.” £Vid. Milton’s Profe Works, Folio, 
Edit. 1697. p.340.] And indeed Milton here only brings the ex¬ 
ample of Luther to jullify the liberty he had taken with the prelati- 
cai advocates of that time, whom he reprefents as “ notorious enemies 
“ to truth, and their countries peace,” (in the very fame colours in 
which Luther had paimed his Romifh adverfaries) and confcqucntly, 
lobe handled with a rougher accent, &c. Without looking for 
minute refemblances, and luting the prccife differences between the 
prefent and preceding men and times, we daily hear complaints, on 
the one hand, of errors, corruptions, and glaring incongruities in our 
cccleftaflical eftablifhment; and on the other, of the acrimony with 
which thefe things are expufed, and the bitter reproofs given to thofe 
men who defend, palliate, and fupport them. In the mean while, 
the haughty churchmen make rcprilals, neither with more decency, 
bo: with equal reafon. The molt rude abufe of a diffenter from the 
eflablifhed fyfletn, is, in a Divinity Protcffor, official; in a digni¬ 
tary fattened with the fops of the church, juftice and honour. At 
all this, thofe good fouls, who 

“ would, all were, well., fa ’tzocre not long of them," 
are grievoufly fcandalizod, but take care, however, to balance to¬ 
wards the furer lidc ; praifing the tnild and moderate fpirit of church 
governors tor—not exercifing the powers (which, thanks to the 
civil part of our conllilulion, they have not) agaittft intrepid and pre¬ 
cipitant champions for the difTemers : one of whom, I trow, did not 
conclude with precipitation, that a difeourfe which came forth with 
the enftgns of authority in its from, was expreffive of the genuine 
fenfe and fpirit of our church ellablifhmentefpeciallv unapprifed, 
as he feems to have been, that the difeourfe itfelf might not be ex- 
prciltve either of the fenfe or fpirit of that refpertable individual front 
whom the tyrant, formality, wrelted thofe enfigns, When fuchdil- 
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letters, who, to give them their due, are not 
slack in bringing offenders of this kind, to 
condign punishment. 

. After all, may there not be a little affectation 
in this general clamour against warm and sa- 
tyrical disputants? Is human nature so totally 
mortified in all those who pretend to be scan¬ 
dalized at this way of managing controversy, 
that they immediately throw by every hook 
which has any sprinklings of attic salt, or even 
of Roman wormwood? I once knew a very 
great and good man who was ingenuous enough 
to acknowledge, he had greatly profited by 
some hooks in which he should hardly have 
read three pages, if they had not been enliv¬ 
ened by a sort of spirit by no means allied to 
Christian meekness. 

But the most provoking circumstance in 
tills case is, that numbers of writers complain 
of this offensive acrimony in others, who are 


courfes as that of Dr. Balguy, which aferibes fo much to mere human 
inflitutions, at the cxpence of the inltrufUon afforded us by the ferip. 
tures, arc publiflied in a country where the proteftant religion is 
openly profefled,—when a writer, who is acknowledged to he a re- 
folute maintainer of the grand principle which gave birth to the refor¬ 
mation, and to which our church {fill profeffes to adhere, is, upon 
that very account, moll bitterly reproached, as her declared adver- 
fary, what would the ingenious Tyro-Phildcuthcrus have a man 
who is defirous of preferving the proteftant religion in its native fimpli- 
city, fay to the rcproaqhers ? He himfelf may, if he chufcs it, 
pay them the compliment of a mild and moderate fpirit, and try to 
worm himfelf, and his own pacific pleas for reformation, out of 
the reach of their petulant cenfures; but let him not be forward to 
blame thofe as too peremptory and acrimonious, who cannot fee any 
thing in thofe cenfures, but a Pharifaical obftinacy in precluding 
all inquiry into' the abufes, corruptions, and abfurdities of the reign¬ 
ing fyftem, and who, in confequencc of fo feeing, exhibit the cea- 
furers with their proper infignia. 
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much less faulty than themselves.* ** These 
should never be looked upon in any other 
light, than as seeking apologies for indulging 
their own licentious genius, at the expence of* 
much better men than themselves, who never 
gave them the least pretence for retaliations of 
this kind : of which some very striking exam¬ 
ples might be produced. 

Perhaps, if one were to inquire stri&ly into 
the causes why certain rescripts, of no small 
intrinsic merit, and on no trifling subjetts, 
have met with so cool a reception in the world, 
it would be found that the gentle, modest, and 
>aeific manner, in which the authors of them 
lave delivered their sentiments, has contri- 
>uted more than any thing else to their being 
so little regarded.t And this I take to have 

* “ He (Voltaire) is always talking of reafon, humanity, for- 

** bcarance, and mildnefs: be is always lamenting the indecent quar- 
“ rels and animofuies that prevail too much among men of learning; 
“ and perhaps no man living ails more in oppofnionto thefe pompous 
“ profehions. He has computed an agreeable and wilty chapter 
“ concerning printed lies; and no author certainly hath printed more 
“ than he himfelf.” Annual Regifter, 1762, p. 50. Think not 
reader, I have gone to France for want of examples at home. They 
were bold batons who gave occafton to the poet to remark, 

That, Candour’s maxims Jlowfrom Rancour’s throat. 

Nor has any man been louder in bis complaints of this fort, than the 
moll abuftve writer of our own timesand country. 

+ A pregnant inflance of this, is the book called Free and candid 
Difquifitions relating to the church of England, 13 c. to which the 
greatell objection with fome perfons was, the humble and fubmilhve 
terms in which the authurs of that work delivered their fentimems and 
propofak, called by fome people, cant and whining. Thus it was of 
old, and thus it is hill. There arc ^ubjetls of the utmoh importance 
to the credit and advancement of true religion, to which, whether they 
who handle them pipe or mourn, the men of this generation will pay 
no attention. Wliercunto Jhall thy bt likened? 
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been the case with that particular question, on 
which the ensuing papers are employed. The 
learned bishop of Carlisle’s appendix to his 
Considerations, &c. is so drawn up, as not to 
give the least affront either to those who hold 
the contrary do&rine upon the credit of the 
church, or to any particular writer who hath 
explained his own sense of the matter to the 
public. Mr. Peckard’s first and second obser¬ 
vations, as well as his answer to Mr. Fleming, 
are patterns of politeness and moderation, as 
well as of solid reasoning and good sense.” 
Yet have both these writers been treated by 
their opponents with some rudeness, attended 
with invidious and groundless insinuations. 
And though their adversaries are, upon this 
subject at least, the weakest of all w eak writers, 
yet have they, to all outward appearance, car¬ 
ried their point; the generality of popular 
speakers or writers, who have occasion to touch 
upon the future condition of the human soul, 
adhering still to the system of a conscious in¬ 
termediate state, resting, as they would have 
it believed, upon the complicated evidence of 
scripture and philosophy. 

I remember a remark somewhere, that the 
generality of readers, when they meet with a 
writer of controversy who keeps within the 
bounds of moderation and civility, and more 
particularly if he expresses the least diffidence 
with respect to any part of his argument, pre¬ 
sently conclude, that such a man does not in¬ 
terest himself greatly for the truth of his cause, 
and that consequently the matter in debate is 
of no especial importance. 

Whether for this, or for some other reason, 
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there is room to believe that this is the judg¬ 
ment that is most commonly formed of the 
dispute concerning the intermediate state of 
man between death and the resurrection. It 
is supposed to be a matter of indifference to 
Christians who believe a resurrection of the 
dead, and a final judgment, in what condition 
the man, or the soul, after the death of the 
body, remains, during the interval. 

In order therefore to shew the slender foun¬ 
dation there is for a prejudice of this sort, it 
will be necessary once more to state the case, 
and to examine what pretensions this question 
may have to the attention of the serious, dis¬ 
passionate, and reasonable part of mankind? 

The question is, whether the scriptures af¬ 
ford any just and solid grounds for the popular 
doCtrinc of the immortality of the soul of man, 
and particularly, any evidence of its existence, 
when disunited from the body, in a state of 
conscious perception; and whether, in conse¬ 
quence of this notion, there is not a certain 
intermediate state of happiness and misefy for 
good and wicked men respectively, between 
death and the general resurrection ? 

They who hold the negative in these points, 
aledge, that according to the scriptures, life 
and immortality were brought to light by the 
gospel of Christ, in a sense exclusive of all other 
teachers, and all other revelation, at least from 
the birth of Moses downwards ; exclusivejike- 
wise of all information from the lightofnature, 
or the result of philosophical disquistion on the 
substance or qualities of the human soul. They 
insist tbit Christ is the way, the truth, and the 
life, so that no man comeili to the father [so 
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as to be like him, and to see him as he is in a fu¬ 
ture state] but by the mediatorial power of 
Christ. That the way of coming to God, iu 
the sense, and by the means abovementioned, 
is the resurrection of the dead of which, assu¬ 
rance is given unto all men, by the resurrection 
of J esus. They hold moreover, that the sen¬ 
tence pronounced upon our first parents, im¬ 
ported a total deprivation of life, without any 
reserve or saving to the life of the soul ;* and 
consequently that eternal life, or a restoration 
and redemption from the consequences of this 
sentence, was effected for,revealed, consigned, 
and insured to man, in and through Christ, 
and will be accomplished in no other way than 
that spoken of by Christ and his apostles, who 
have left no room to conclude that there is a 
separate or intermediate life for the soul, when 
disunited from the body. 


* The diftinflion between the life of Adam’s foul and ihe life of 
his body, leetns to have rifenfrom, or at leaft to have been greatly- 
encouraged by, a blunder of Philo Judaeus, in a patlage quoted, and 
praifedby Grotius on Luketii. 38. The Syriac and Arabic trans¬ 
lators of the new teflament having had fomc fcruples, as Grotius fup- 
pofed, left Adam fliould be underftood-to be ex divina fibjfantid 
gen it us, did not call him the fon of God in the terras they had ufed 
to denominate the other defendants of Adam refpcc'tively, hut had 
only faid of him, qui ex Deo eft. Grotius feems to think this a 
needlels delicacy ; but inftead of obferving, as he might have done 
in two words, that no fuch difference is marked in the original, he 
proceeds to fhew how Adam might be called the Son of God, by an 
argument which very probably the evangelift never thought of. And 
to fupport his hypothefis, he appeals to a paffage of Philo, where we 
find the following acccount. ’Or [AdamJ mut'ayntmr 'tvSmMu 

cvynfi%?, fj.t>6uui7 trwpuflaudi wnv&tor ay^cfa 7 ( Tfxv^r T.'t.a. 

<rimr. *oyvc S, 0ciwr m it; ymWiv l’ok, IpmuruAv Bn: 

far 9 uur SvYapitw?- oVcv tiJvw 7 a hi-teSai Brili fun;. Which Grotius thus 
tranflates. Qui quod ad nobilitatem attinct , nemincm habit qui ft-. 
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On the other side it is insisted, that the hu¬ 
man soul is immortal in its own nature, and 
capable of an active and conscious existence 
in a state of disunion and separation from the 
body. That this natural capacity of the soul 
Avas not impaired, or at all afte&cd by any thing 
that happened upon the transgression of our 
iirst parents; and that the death to which they 
Avere condemned, was only the death of the 
body. The consequence of all Avhich is, 
that there is, and would have been a future im¬ 
mortal state of being beyond the present life, 
and (the moral attributes of God pve-supposed) 
a just retribution therein, independent of the 
doc-trine of a resurrection of the dead. 

Now so far as this is the creed of believers 
in Christ, it requires some explanation, lest it 
shoun seem to make void, or at least render 
insig ificant or unnecessary some of the capi¬ 
tal truths of the Gospel. Accordingly, divers 
methods of accommodating this philosophical 
theory to the doctrine of the scripture, have 
been invented, that these privileges of nature 
may not appear to .transcend the riches of 
Gospel-grace. The principal of Avhich is, pla¬ 
cing redemption, salvation 8$c. in and through 
Jesus Christ, in circumstances Avhich either 
keep the ideas of life and death out of sight, 
or reduce them to mere figurative terms; either, 

rum compar ■> :ir, manibus divinis in fmular.rum rorporeum forma- 
tus Jumna arte figulari; anima autem donatus non ab ullo qni 
genitus ejt, fed Deoinjpirante ei tantum divincefacultatis quan¬ 
tum ferre poterat natura mortahs. But the misfortuneof 
this doctrine is, that when Adam firft received the breath of life, hi) 
nature was not mortal. His mortality commenced not but with hi* 
tranigreliion, and was the declared penalty of iv When Adan» 
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for example, in modes of purification from the 
stains of original sin, or in certain secret effeCts 
and influences of grace and faith upon the soul, 
Or in communications of the holy spirit, to 
which man, in his unregenerate state, could 
have no title. 

And then again, lest the end of a resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead should seem to be defeated by 
the hypothesis of a permanent life and consci¬ 
ousness in the soul, and its capability of hap¬ 
piness and misery in a separate state, an in¬ 
termediate condition is contrived, in which 
the departed souls-of good men are supposed 
to have an imperfect reward, and the souls of 
the wicked an imperfeCt punishment, during 
the interval between death and the general re¬ 
surrection, when every one will receive a full 
and complete recompence for the deeds done 
in the body. 

It is well known how easily these things a 
taken upon trust, and how little disposed the 
generality are to examine how far they agree 
with the scriptures : and there is one argument, 
much insisted on, which seems to make exa- 

carrie out of the hands of his crearor, his nature was immortal ; and 
upon that, if we believe our chrittian feriptures, the divine fonlhip 
depends. Chrift himlelf is faid by St. Paul to have been declared 
Prather delermined, ofAir] to be the Son of God by his rrfurrettion 
from the. dead, Rom. i. 4. And accordingly the fonlhip, heirlhip 
of chriflian believers is uniformly referred to their rclioration to im¬ 
mortality,—to their future inheritance in heaven, through Chrift the 
JirJtfruits, the JirJt-born among many brethren, all through the new 
teflament. That the'nature of Adam was at his creation immortal, 
St. Luke knew ; and Grotius fiiould have known it, at lead better 
than Philo Judtcus. 

ca 
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initiation upon this head unnecessary. “ If a 
“ future state,” say these reasoners, “ is but 
“ ascertained, it can be no great matter upon 
“ which of these hypotheses it is founded. 
“ Which way soever the point is decided, the 
“ sanctions of the gospel stand sure. They 
“ ivho deny an intermediate state, acknowledge 
“ the resurre6lion of the dead, and a future 
“judgement ; and they who hold a separate 
“ existence of the soul in an intermediate state, 
“ mean not to preclude or supercede a final 
“ retribution, or the resurrc6lion of the dead. 
“ So that the motives to virtue and righteous- 
“ ness, and the discouragements of vice and 
“ iniquity, taken from the certainty of a future 
“ recompense, being secured either way, it is 
“ of little or no consequence which of these 
“opinions we espouse.” 

But might not one reason thus upon many 
other controverted points, some of which per¬ 
haps may bethought to be of much greater im¬ 
portance ? It is readily allowed that, where 
good Christians bring forth the fruits of the 
gospel spirit in their manners and dispositions, 
it may not always be necessary or expedient to 
disquiet them with objc&ions to their peculiar 
tenets, though manifestly wrong and absurd; 
-especially where there is reason to believe, that 
what you would substitute in theplace of such 
tenets, would have no better effect upon their 
moral sentiments and practices, than their pre¬ 
sent opinions. My charity inclines me to hope 
and believe there may be somebigotted papists, 
who hold all the errors of their church to the 
very extremes of idolatry and superstition, who • 
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nevertheless exhibit the true Christian character 
in their general practice. And I am likewise 
persuaded that some such there may be among 
the followers of Mahomet. 

What then ? Because there are here and there 
instances of individuals, who are not practi¬ 
cally corrupted by the influence of the errors 
they hold, is there no utility or edification in 
exposingthe corruptionsof Popery,ortfhefables 
of Mahometism ? Pitch upon any church or 
religious society where you will, and how small 
a proportion do they who stick to the purely 
preceptive part of their institute, without devi¬ 
ating into the licentiousness for which their re¬ 
spective systems of doCtrine and discipline leave 
room, bear to those, who, provided they are 
orthodox in their professions of faith, and con¬ 
formable to ecclesiastical forms, scruple not to 
follow their own appetites and devices, in sure 
and certain confidence, of escaping at the last, 
by the means of those dispensations, atone¬ 
ments, absolutions, &c. with which all religi- 
gious societies are, in some degree, provided? 

If the doCtrines and precepts of Christ arein 
truth the standards of piety and virtue, and the 
rules and directories to the highest perfection 
frail man can arrive at in the present life, and 
to the consummation of his best hopes in ano- 
tlier, it must be of the utmost importance, that 
these doCtrines and precepts should be under¬ 
stood in the very sense, as near as may be, in 
which they were delivered by our blessed Lord, 
and those commissioned by him to dispense 
them to the world. To preach and to propa¬ 
gate erroneous interpretations of gospel doCtrine, 
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though by accidentno evil impressions may b« 
made by it upon some few well-diposed minds, 
must infallibly have a worse effect upon a large 
majority. , And there are examples in the new 
testament, shewing evidently enough, that this 
was the opinion of the apostles and their as* 
sistants.* 

It has been the opinion of some eminent men 
who studied the scriptures with great judg¬ 
ment, application and success, that if our fore¬ 
fathers, who had the management of the pro- 
testant reformation, had enjoyed the lights and 
aids with which succeeding times have been fa¬ 
voured, and could have divested themselves of 
their scholastic manner of reasoning, the dif¬ 
ferences on which the several churches where 
they presided, separated from each other, might 
have been, in a great measure, prevented. " If 
this is true, or even probable, much edification 
may still arise from clearing up the genuine 
sense of scripture, and freeing it from those 
mistaken interpretations, which unskilful men 
first adopted, and others, interested in the cre¬ 
dit of particular churches, have since thought 
fit. to maintain, in some cases, perhaps, contrary 
to their own inward conviction. Private Chris¬ 
tians at least will be led by this information, 
to distinguish between truth, and the mere ap¬ 
parition of it; between the genuine word of 
God, and the traditions of men; and may thence 
be instructed, what few seem to be aware of, 
how much depends upon their studying the 
scriptures for themselves, and how liable tliev 
are to be imposed upon by those who think of 

* See Afk xviii. 24. 25, and compare chap, xix, 1—7, 
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little in their observations on the sacred wri¬ 
ters, but how they may best serve the system 
of the society to which they belong, or some 
hypothesis of their own, still more precarious 
than that. 

They who after the most diligent search, 
cannot find in the scriptures, any foundation 
for the doctrine of a separate existence of the 
soul, or any trace of an intermediate state of 
life and consciousness between death and the 
resurrection, think themselves sufficiently jus¬ 
tified by the foregoing considerations, not only 
in disowning this doCtrine themselves, but iu 
their endeavours to have it disowned by all 
good Christians, as productive of nothing bet¬ 
ter, than superstition, idolatry, and enthusiasm 
on the one hand, and infidelity on the other: 
and they apprehend, that by admitting life and 
immortality to have been brought to light by 
the gospel of Christ, in the strict and proper 
meaning of the words, and exclusive of all other 
means and sources of immortality, (as St. Paul 
and his contemporaries appear to have under¬ 
stood the doCtrine) a total lapse must ensue of 
the chief supports of deism and popery, not to 
mention other idle notions of more recent ori¬ 
ginal. 

These, we own, are high sounding pretensi¬ 
ons, but they are at the same time pretensions 
of real importance to the cause of Christianity 
in general, and that of the protestant religion 
in particular; and, on that account, demand 
from every one who is well affected to either, 
a candid and serious attention to those argu¬ 
ments which are brought to make them good. 
There are, it is true, other arguments against 
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popery and infidelity, which have been urged 
against them with success: but it is equally 
true, that the arguments on the other side have 
received a great degree of plausibility, and 
even of real weight, from the concession of a 
separate existence of the soul in a state ot con¬ 
sciousness and activity. 

For example, if it. be denied, and cannot be 
proved, that man will inherit eternal life, other¬ 
wise than in consequence of his rising from the 
dead, as that is insured by the promises of the 
gospel, and the previous resurrection of Jesus, 
the faith and hope of that species of infidelity 
Called deism, are at an end. But while Chris¬ 
tian writers are persuaded that they ought to 
maintain the natural, indefeasible immortality 
of the soul, and its conscious existence in a 
separate state, as if this doctrine were some way 
connected with the principles of the Christian 
Teligion, they leave the deists in possession of 
a stronghold, from whence it seems impossible 
to dislodge them. For thus they reason : “you 
“ allow that a future state of reward and pu- 
“ nishment may be proved from the nature of 
“ the human soul, from the unequal distribu- 
“ tion of good and evil in the present life, 
“ from the free agency of man, and the docu- 
“ ments of reason and nature, importing, that 
“ upon the final event, of things, thejudgeof all 
“ the earth will certainly do right. What ne- 
“ cessity then for a particular revelation, or a 
“particular mediator, to inform us of, or to 
“ secure to us certain privileges of which we 
“ were in possession without them.” 

I am not the only one who hath observed 
%nd pitied the embarrassment of the most emi- 
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nent advocates of Christianity, when this ob¬ 
jection was urged home upon them. In vain 
had they proved the truth and authenticity of 
the Christian revelation, bv what is called the 
external evidence, even to demonstration; in 
vain had they shewn, from the moral doCtrines 
of the gospel, an agreement with the most ra¬ 
tional conclusions of wise men in all ages, un¬ 
less they could shew the peculiar uses and im¬ 
portance of such a dispensation. To what 
purpose such a profusion of miracles, so emi¬ 
nently powerful a minister, so transcendent a 
character as that of Jesus at the head of this 
dispensation, if his errand was no more than to 
give an additional testimony to the supposed 
discoveries of natural religion ? Which, con¬ 
sidering the universal consent of wise men in all 
ages, so much boasted of on all sides, and by 
both parties, seems to be an end much below 
the necessity for the interposition of the Son 
of God, as it might have been accomplished by 
the ministry of any one of those inferior pro¬ 
phets of the old testament, who surely were 
sufficiently gifted and instructed to authenti¬ 
cate doCtrines and precepts, which were already 
to be found in the works of so many poets and 
philosophers, in every body’s hands? And yet 
this, in short, is the whole to which the ac¬ 
count given us of the cui bono of revelation, 
by most of our modern advocates for Christi¬ 
anity, seems to amount. 

Let us now consider another case. The no¬ 
tion of two natures or principles in man, inde¬ 
pendent of each other, is plainly the foundation 
upon which our modern pietists of various de¬ 
nominations, build their respective systems. 
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They conceive the influences of divine grace 
to operate upon the soul only, while the body 
remains under all the melancholy distempera- 
ture of its original corruption; which however 
is understood to have no ill effect upon the sal¬ 
vation of the believer, while his bounds, in¬ 
flicted by carnality and concupiscence, are 
healed by faith. Hence, instead of consider¬ 
ing the purification of the whole man, as the 
work of a gradual instruction and discipline 
tinder the precepts of the gospel, they hold 
that the redemption, justification, sanctificati¬ 
on, 8lc. of particulars is instantaneous, upon 
the first adt or motion of faith and repentance, 
and some of their writers seem to speak of these 
privileges, as if they were even previous to 
conversion. This they call the new birth, 
which is supposed to cleanse the soul from every 
stain of sin; the blame of all obliquity and de¬ 
viation from the precepts of the gospel being 
thrown upon the old man, whose malignity 
(being controuled by the incessant operations 
of faith) is however happily prevented from 
doing any harm to the purified spirit of be¬ 
lievers. 

This scheme of doctrine, with a thousand ex¬ 
travagant consequences drawn from it, could 
evidently have no place but upon the supposi¬ 
tion of two distinct natures in man, propped up 
by the application ot certain passages of scrip¬ 
ture torn from their context, and wrested from 
their true meaning, in order to accommodate 
them to the Pagan accounts of the nature and 
properties of the human soul,* 

* Tliefe tnifapplicalions arife chiefly from ihe mention made in 
tl/£ fcrjpture>. of an oppofiuonor comiarh ty between JlrJh and Jpirit t 
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To do justice however to all sides, it musts 
be observed that these visionaries alledge, ‘ ‘ they 
“ are but treading in the footsteps of our pre- 
“ decessors of the establishment, and analy- 
‘ ‘ sing the jery system to which every ortho- 
“ dox sop IP the church of England subscribes 

concerning which the learned Pcarfon hath left us the following ad. 
monition, “"Quid quid niip apud grtecos fcriptores denotet, 
“ nemo ncfcit; at % fi omnes in univerlum fenfus, quibus his vocabulis 
“ graeci lift funt, rccenfeantur, nullus omnino invenietur qui mentem 
“spoil dorum attinget. Cum enim bajhar carnem proprie fignificct, 
“ eadem tamen vox ab Hebrteis nonnunquam pro hominc ipfo, ali- 
ft quando pro huniana natara, ftepe pro ejuldeni ir/ihecillitate, aut 
“ etiam viliofitate, ufurpetur, ct in hac lenfuum varietate unica voce, 
“trrepur a i. xx reddatur, hinc evenire nccelfe ell, ut quoties apoftoli 
“ eo fenfu ufurpent qucmgraeci veteres haud agnoverunt, ex hebrteo 
“ idiomate, et verfionc i. xx explicetur.—Ita cum ruach fads pro. 
“ prie -an-jjMt,, qualiter a veteribus grsccis ufurpatur, denotet, et pra:te- 
“ rea etiam apud hebrxos multa alia iignificata contineat, qua: apud 
“ grtecos haud comparent, Gum apolloli co fenfu ulurparunt quem 
“ grteci veteres baud agnoverunt, ex hebram idiomate et verlione 
“ i. x x explicandi funt.” Pur fat Parecnet, before Held’s Sep- 
tuagint, 1665, p. 13. The good bifhop took this remark from the 
learned Gataktr's DifTertalion de. novi inflrumenli flylo, p. 54, 55, 
ed. 1648. flow little the diftinfdons marked by tilde able and 
judicious critics have been attended to, is deplorably evident from the 
labours of the moll of thofc who have commented upon, or drawn up 
fyllcms from the paflages in the apoflolic writings here referred to. 
Thai they, who in their interpretations of feripmre, pretend to the 
aid of immediate infpiration, or go by the rules of different kinds of 
cabalifm, Ihottld hold thefe rational criticifms in contempt, is not 
marvellous. But that they who pretend to read and explain the 
feriptures by the help of grammatical and philological literature 
Ihould overlook thefe nccelfary diflinftions, is unaccountable. To 
time of thefe therefore, and particularly to Mr. John Stejfr, the 
author of two letters on the Intermediate State, would 1 humbly 
recommend the deliberate confideration of the remarks of Gataker , 
Pearfon, and fome others, upon the llyle of the facred writings, be¬ 
fore they conclude from ftmilar, or even the fame eXprelfions, that 
Mofes, David, Solomon, and Paul, had precifcly the fame ideas of 
the human foul, with Hejiod, Homer, Pythagoras,Giccro, and other 
worthies of the Pagan, ages. 
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** his unfeigned assent to this very day. ” And 
they scruple not to boast, that they have the 
satisfaction to see, that after all the clamour 
raised against them, the most dextrous of their 
reverend, and even right reverencLopponents, 
is obliged, in overturning their crwd, to quib¬ 
ble away his own; in which, 1 would willingly 
hope , they are mistaken. 

What interest popery has in the determina¬ 
tion of this question, is shewn at large in the 
following Historical View, where it will be 
seen, that while our reformers were studiously 
lopping the branches of superstition and im¬ 
posture, they inadvertently left the stock, with 
a vigorous root in the ground, which their 
Successors, with a surprizing inattention to the 
pernicious consequences of their misapprehen¬ 
sion, have been cultivating to a fresh growth, 
to the great hazard not only of the protestant 
religion, but even of Christianity itself, which 
is at this hour so greatly obscured and well 
nigh choakcd under the thick shade of this 
venomous exotic. 

By this time the intelligent reader will rea¬ 
dily comprehend, that a cloCtrine, which, like 
that of the sleep of the, soul, strikes so home at 
the pride of the philosopher, the enthusiastic 
visions of the mystic, the lucrative systems of 
the interested churchman, and the various pre¬ 
judices and superstitions of their respeclive dis- 
ciples, should be loaded with all the obloquy 
and scandal which bigotted and provoked ad¬ 
versaries can lay upon it. We are indeed 
obliged to those who content themselves with 
calling it an unimportant, insignificant doc¬ 
trine ; for though their moderation arises from 
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too superficial a knowledge of the subjeft, to 
give weight to their judgement, yet it is can¬ 
did at least to confess, that they see no harm 
in it. The far greater part agree in stigma¬ 
tizing it as an heresy, derogatory to the nature 
of man, subversive of his future hopes, and sa¬ 
vouring not a little of atheism and impiety.* 

In vain have the espousers of this opinion re¬ 
monstrated against these unjust and cruel cen¬ 
sures. In vain have they offered themselves 
to be tried by the scriptures of the new testa¬ 
ment, and the tenor of the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion therein exhibited. In vain have they as¬ 
serted their firm belief of a resurrection of the 
dead through Christ the redeemer, and acknow¬ 
ledged their obligations to him of duty and 
gratitude for the grace and privileges of his 
gospel. Not the least regard has been paid to 
their most solemn professions on this head. 

* Erasmus, who permits free deputation on moft theological 
fubjctds, yet will not allow a good churchman to moot upon this and 
fome few others. Scio fays he, qucedam ejfe (jus generis ut nefas fit 
ceu dul/ia, vocare in di/put ationcm. Quad genus fun!, An Chriflus 
fit Deus, ct idem homo? An natusablqueviri opera ? An ani- 
m.€ supeksint a morte corporis? An hate corpora fint 
olim reviftura ? Hcec enirn tamevidcntcr, traduntur nobis autori- 
tate divina fripturce ac totius ecclefize confenfu, ut impium Jit et 
periculofum de his in diverfam partem dejferere , niji forte nobes cum 
Ethnicis res incideret. Et tamen non arbitror odiofe rejiciendum , 
qui de hujufmodi quoque rebus animi fui fcrupulum, ut ejt hu- 
manac mentis infrmitas, doblis aperuent ; nihil aliud agens,quum 
Ut quod credit utcunque, credat certius. In 1 Cor. vii. 39. This 
gracious and condefcending permiflion, to confult learned men on 
fcruples of this fort, provided you will give fecurity bcforc-hand, to 
Dana to their award, is in the true ftyle of human eflabiilhmenis. 
The reafon indeed of this condition is plain. The fcrupulous mortal 
always labours under an infirmity of mind ; the learned orthodox, and 
cflpblifhed cafuid or eenfsffor, has no fuch feelings. 
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Their opponents still go on to charge them with 
endeavouring to sink mankind to the condition 
of beasts that perish, without making the least 
allowance for their holding, wliat is equally 
admitted by both parties, a restoration of the 
defunct, to life and immortality, by a resurrec¬ 
tion ofthe dead, 

It is in order to shew this unrighteous and 
unchristian treatment in its proper colours, and 
to lodge an appeal against it, with those who 
have candour and temper enough to look far¬ 
ther for the grounds of such accusations, than 
the echoes ofan injudicious multitude, inflamed 
by the injurious misrepresentations of their in¬ 
terested leaders, that the following detail of 
facts is drawn up, and submitted to the consi¬ 
deration of the public. 

It is remarkable that protestants, who 
have on most occasions refused to be governed 
by tradition, seem to have submitted to it in 
this matter with the most implicit deference; 
and some of the same men, who in treating' 
upon other theological subjefts, are wont to 
press a thorough examination of popular opini¬ 
ons, and exhort us to receive nothing upon the 
mere merit of its long possession, and the con¬ 
currence of numbers, have affected to repre¬ 
sent the natural immortality of the soul, not 
only as an universal, but an uniform tenet of 
mankind in all ages and countries, and in all 
circumstances. And there is no doubt but 
thousands adhere to the opinion at this very 
time, who have no other argument to produce 
for it, but this of an universal and uniform 
concurrence. 
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But is this the truth of the case ? Does it, or 
can it be made to appear, that men were uni¬ 
form in all ages, either in their notions, con¬ 
cerning the sort of soul intituled to immorta¬ 
lity, or the kind of immortality to which it is 
intituled ? No, the disputes on this head are 
carefully concealed in all popular discourses; 
and the people are left to take a thing for 
granted, in which were their teachers called 
upon to explain the terms they use, hardly 
two of them perhaps would agree in the same 
definitions. 

The late Mr. Grove of Taunton, being hard 
pressed by Mr. Hallet, junior, upon this sub¬ 
ject, began aAvork concerning The zveight of tra¬ 
dition for a future state, of which he lived to 
finish only one chapter. The title is ambigu¬ 
ous, nor is it clear from what remains, upon 
what Mr. Grove would have rested his argu¬ 
ment. The zveight of tradition may mean, the 
superior numbers who have given their suffrage 
for a future state in times past, and the com¬ 
parative weight of these, when put in the op¬ 
posite scale to those who have argued and con¬ 
cluded against it. Or the zveight of tradition 
may signify the real intrinsic importance of 
tradition, in deciding the question concerning 
a future state. 

If Mr. Grove intended to treat his subject 
upon the latter footing, no doubt but he would 
take the superiority of numbers for granted; a 
point which would not be worth disputing 
with him. But if in the former sense, he could 
hardly avoid observing, how greatly the Aveight 
of tradition would be diminished, by the vari¬ 
ous and disagreeing accounts of the thing it- 
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self, which this tradition hath handed down, 
not only in different ages, but in the same age, 
and even in the same country. 

The following papers are designed to afford 
a short, but, as it is hoped, a satisfactory view 
of the weight of tradition for a future state, in 
the sense ot merit and importance, during a par¬ 
ticular period of time, the most interesting to 
the present generation (with respeCt to questions 
of this kind) of any other; as abounding not 
only with more and better materials for re¬ 
searches into philosophical opinions, through 
the revival and cultivation of useful literature, 
but productive likewise of many more eminent 
men, who with different views, and from vari¬ 
ous motives, have employed their talents in 
this disquisition. 

Such of these as appear to be most worthy of 
our regard we shall call upon to speak for 
themselves, leaving innumerable others unno¬ 
ticed, not as being, upon the whole, less con¬ 
siderable, but as men vdio have only repeated 
what some or other of our witnesses have said 
before or after them. 

And if, upon the result, it shall appear, that 
there has been no manner of consistency, 
among those who have dogmatized upon the 
natural immortality, or separate existence of 
the soul ; if it shall appear that later inquiries- 
have exploded and reprobated former theories, 
and that men who have seemingly agreed in as¬ 
serting the general doCtrine, have flatly con¬ 
tradicted each other in setting forth the grounds 
of it, and consequently in the construction of 
tfoar arguments brought to support it, may we 
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not humbly hope, that the offence that has been 
taken at thofce who have dissented from them 
all, and have refused to adopt any accounts of 
futurity except those in the new testament, will 
now cease,and that ourimpartial readers will not 
think it strange or unreasonable, that we who 
think a state of separate existence of the soul 
derogatory to the word of God, should not re- 
cci ve it with a blind submission to the ipse dixit 
of men, who however considerable in other re- 
spcdts, could never satisfy each other in their re- 
spedtive accounts of a doctrine, which all of 
them pretended to believe ? 

I have only farther to add, that as the church 
of England herself hath declined, in the most 
solemn declaration of her tenets, to inter¬ 
pose her judgment of this controversy for 
more than two hundred years, and gives coun¬ 
tenance to the notion of a conscious interme¬ 
diate state, no otherwise than by some ambigu¬ 
ous expressions in one of her offices, which of 
all others, and-by the confession of all parties, 
wants most to be corrected ; it is not only un¬ 
fair but inhuman for one set of her members to 
brand another with heresy, merely for hold¬ 
ing the negative side of this question. It is 
indeed to exceed in bitterness even the gall 
of popery itself ; the most sensible and rea- 
sonable men of that communion, speaking with 
great contempt and indignation of those who 
impute heresy to their adversaries in points, 
which are not decided by the Church.* 

* Mr. Bayle {peaking of the impertinence of the Jefuit, Maim- 
bourg, in fneering at the number' of honourable teftimonials prefixed 
to the works of the Janfcnilt writers of Port Royal, makes the fol- 

D 
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And were they who are dignified with the 
name of Soul-sleepers, disposed to seek repri¬ 
sals upon the Orthodox , what depredations 
might they not make, by comparing some of 
tbeir avowed opinions with the corresponding 
articles of the church, which they have so¬ 
lemnly subscribed more than once, and which 
are still standing in full authority to confront 
them. 


lowing remark. “ Cette raillerie etoic fort dcraifonnable; car 
“ e’etoit Ini et fes confreres qui a force d’appeiler Heretiques les 
“ ccrivans de Port Royal, les avoient contraints de fe munir, d’un 
** grand nombre d’approbations. Au relic, je ne trouve pas etrange, 
“ qu’elles depluffent aux Pere Maimbourg, car elles fafoient, voir la 
“ temerite inl'upportable, qu’ii avoiteue d’accufer d ’herefie des gens 
“ qui paffoienl pourorthodoxes dans 1’elprit des plus favans prelatsdu 
“ royaume, aulquels, et non pas aux Jefuites, it appartient de juger 
“ decifivemcnt de la qualitie d’une opinion.” Critique Generate 
del’ Hijioirc Calvanijme, vol. I. p. 89, 90. It is no reafonable 
prejudice againft the truth and jufticew this remark, that it comes 
from a proteflant writer. There was not a janfenift among the ca¬ 
tholics of France, who did not loudly complain of this calumnious 
imputation of herefy ,even fuch of them as dealt it about with the great- 
eft freedom to the proteftants. There was not’a more bigotted ca¬ 
tholic on the face of the earth than the famous Arnauld, or a more 
virulent writer againft the proteftants ; at the fame time, that no 
man was ever more impatient when the reproach of hcrefy was 
thrown upon himfelf or his party. See his Preface to the fecond vo- 
lume of his NouvtUe Dcfcnje de la TraduIHon du Nouv. Ted. im- 
primeea mo ns. And the Advertifement prefixed to vol. i. of Les 
Jmaginaires, iSc. under the name of the Sieur Darwiilliers, 


The End of the Preface. 



AN 


HISTORICAL VIEW 


or THE 

CONTROVERSY, &c. 


CHAP. l. 

The doctrine generally received in the Christi¬ 
an church concerning ■the state of departed 
souls, overthrown by a canon of the council 
of Florence. The Greeks at that council 
obliged to concur in it. The Florentine doc¬ 
trine calculated to favour purgatory. Re¬ 
marks on the canon. Was probably the oc¬ 
casion of the disputes at Rome on the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, in the pontificate of Paul ii. 

Before the council of Florence, which was 
held in the year 1439, under pope. Eugenius w*/ 
IV, the current doctrine, both of the Greek 
and Latin churches, was, that “the souls of 
“ the saints were in abditis receptaculis, or as 
“some of them expressed it, in exterioribus 
“ atriis, where they expelled the resurrection 
“ of their bodies, and the glorification of their 
“ souls; and though the fathers believed all 
“ of them to be happy, yet they did not think 
“ they would enjoy the beatific vision before 
“ the resurrection.”* 

But the pope above-mentioned having by 
an infamous stratagem, and in opposition to 
the council of Basil, inveigled the patriarch 


* See bithop Taylor’s Liberty of Prophefying, p. 152, 

D2 
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of Constantinople and some of his clergy, to 
attend him in a council in cl i fled at Ferrara, 
and adjourned to Florence,* had the address to 
obtain their consent to the following canon. 

“ If the truly penitent shall depart this life 
“in the love of God, before they have made 
“ sufficient, satisfaction for their sins of com- 
“ mission and omission, by fruits worthy of 
“ repentance, their souls are purged by the 
“ pains of purgatory ; and the suffrages of the 
“ living are profitable for the relieving them 
“ from the pains of purgatory, namely, by sa- 
“ orifices of the mass, prayers, and alms, which 
“ according to the ordinances of the church, 

“ are wont to be performed by the faithful, on 
“ the behalf of the faithful; hut the souls of 
“ those, who, after baptism, have incurred no 
“ stain of sin, as also those souls, which hav- 
“ ing contracted the stain of sin, whether in 
“ their bodies or divested of their bodies, have 
“ been purged as above-mentioned, are rc- 
“ ceived into heaven immediately , and dearly 
“ behold the triune God as he is; but some of 
“them more perfectly than others, according 
“ to the difference of their merits.” f 

The compilers of this canon saw, no doubt, 
the absurdity of supposing, that those souls , 

* Gcddes Introduflory Difcourfe, prefixed to Vargas’s Letters. 
And die Greek hiitory of this Council pubiifhed by Creyghton, 
1660. The eaftern bifhops pleaded poverty, and that they could 
not afford the expence of attending the council in Italy. But Eu¬ 
genios, determined to have them at any rate, undertook to bear their 
charges, and even to defray the expences of the Emperor who ac¬ 
companied them: for which purpofe he fold all his plate, and pawned 
the pontifical tiara to the floreiitines for forty thoufand crowns of 
gold. See Journal des Scavans. An. 1675. p. 94. 

+ Caranza Sum. Concil. 454. f. v. i2tno. 
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'which had undergone the purgatorial purifica¬ 
tion, should still remain in abditis receptacuiis, 
perhaps in a state of insensibility, as some ot 
the fathers held, or in extcrioribus atriis, in a 
state of mere expectation. But purgatory was 
to be supported at all events, and the poor 
greeks, on this occasion, were obliged to de¬ 
sert the most eminent lights of their own church, 
for which, however, some of therri were suffici¬ 
ently mortified when they got home.* 

But that the protestants should be complai¬ 
sant enough to make this plain recession from 
antiquity , as bishop Taylor terms it, upon no 
better authority than that of this canon, is a 
little surprizing. This, however, is the fact, 
as will evidently appear by and by, with this 
difference, that these protestants sent the souls 
of the saints dire&ly to heaven, without call¬ 
ing at purgatory. 

It is probable that this alteration in the 
church’s doftrine, might give occasion to the 
philosophical inquiries and disputes we read of 

* Joseph the patriarch died at Florence fuddcnly in the night, 
having juft tune to leave a refeript behind him, importing his full 
agreement with the church of Rome, particularly in the articles of 
the roman pontiff’s fnpreinacy, and the doftrine of purgatory. This 
was well contrived, and was no doubt inftrumental to the procuring 
the fubfeription of his alfociatcs. Who however were not only dil- 
owned by the church of Conftaminople when they returned, hut, if 
we may believe Gafpar Peucerus, (^Chronic, fob anno 1439] ex¬ 
communicated, and denied chriftian burial. Platina fays, grtr.orum 
natio, hand it a multa poft, ad antiques mores rcculit. Eugen. 
iv. p. 267. Edit. 1562. But indeed they did not thin!: thcmfelves 
bound for a fingle moment by this aft of their (lorentine delegates. 
There was however fome ftruggle to have the union of the greek 
and latin churches, as patched up at Florence, received by the fynod 
at Conllantinople, but widiout fuccefs. Vid. Sguropol. Hilt, Con. 
Florent. at the end< 
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no long time after, in the city of Rome itself, 
concerning the immortality of the soul. These 
disputes afforded one pretence at least to pope 
Paul II. to abolish the college of Abbreviators, 
and to persecute the members of it, of whom 
Platina was one, and the celebrated Pomponius 
Laetus another. The pope objected to them 
that they disputed upon the immortality of the 
soul, and held Plato’s opinion upon-that sub- 
ieft, which Platina did not deny, but justifies 
himself and his fellows by the authority of St. 
Austin, who thought Plato's doctrine resembled 
that of the Christian religion. Says the pope, 
“ you give occasion by your disputations, to 
call in question the being of God.”— Platina 
answers, that this might he equally objected to 
all the divines and philosophers of those times, 

\who Jodisputations sake, and for the purpose 
of finding out the truth, called in question the 
being and nature of souls, of god, and of all 
separate intelligences. * 

This happened in the pontificate of Paul IT. 
which began in the year 14(74, and ended, 
1471, and I cite it only to shew that such dis¬ 
putes were on foot in those days, and that they 
were supposed to do harm to religion. 


* Platina in Paulo ado. 
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, CHAP. II. 

A canon of the Lateran council under Leo. x. 
confirming one of the Clementine constituti¬ 
ons which asserts the natural immorality of 
the soul. Luther’s opinion of that council. 

The doctrine of the canon built upon the hy¬ 
pothesis of substantial forms. Some modern 
divines and philosophers not at all more in¬ 
telligible, or better founded than the old 
schoolmen. 

The spirit of philosophizing however, seemsiSIS. 
to have gone on without much controul, from 
this period to the year 1.513, when the immor¬ 
tality of the soul being openly called in ques¬ 
tion,* it became necessary for the pope and the 
church to give some check to it; which was 
done in a canon ena&ed in what may be called 
the rump of the Lateran council, held under 
Leo X. in the year above-mentioned. f 
It will be necessary to put down this canon 
at length, as it is published by Caranza. J 

* Sleidan, lib. *, p. 37. 

+ Luther fays of this council, that it was of fo little authority aj 
to be laughed at by the Romaniils themfelvej. Sleidan. u. 5. p. 35. 

f Cum diebus noflris nonnulli auft fmt dicere de natura animat 
rationale, quod mortalis fit aut unica in cunftis hominibus, et aliqui 
temere philofophantes, fecundum faltem philofophiatn, verum efle 
afleverant, facro approbante conciliodamnamus et reprobamus, omnes 
afferentes animam intelleftivam mortalem efie aut unicam in cunfiis . 
hominibus, et hate in dubium vertentes; cum ilia non folum vere et 
per fc effendaliter human! corporis forma exillat (ficut in Can. de¬ 
mentis papse 5, in generati Vienncn§ concilio edito eontinetur) verum 
immortahs, et pro corporum quibus infunditur multitudine, fingula- 
riter multipiicabilis, et multiplicata, et multi pit capda fit. Quod ma- 
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“ Whereas in these our days, some have 
“ dared to assert concerning thasnature of the 
“ reasonable soul, that it is mortal, or one and 
“ the same in all men ; and some, rashly phi- 
“ losophizing, declare this to be true, at least 
“according to philosophy, we. with the ap- 
“ probation of the sacred council, do condemn 
“ and reprobate all those who assert that the 
“intellectual soul is mortal, or one and the 
“ same in all men, and those who call these 
“things in question; seeing that the soul is 
“ not only truly, and of itself, and essentially 
“ the form of the human body, as is expressed 
“ in the canon of pope Clement Yth, published 
“ in the general council of Vienne; but like- 
“ wise immortal, and, according to the num- 
“ ber of bodies into which it js infused, is sin- 
“ gularly multipliable, multiplied, and to be 
“ multiplied. Which manifestly appears from 
“ the gospel, seeing that our Lord saith, they 
“ cannot hill the soul: and else where, he who 
“ haieth his soul in this xcorld, &c. and also 
“ because be promises eternal pain (rather 
“ rewards') and eternal torments to those who 
“ are to be judged according to their merit in 

nifcfle ronflat ex evangelio, cum dominus ait, animam aulem Decidere. 
von pojfuvt. Ei alibi, qui odit animam fuam in hoc mundo, &c, 
Et eiiam cum seternam paenam (I. a-terna pixmia) et atterna fupplicia 
pro mcrilo vittrjiulicanais rcpromittii : alias incarnatio, et aliachrilli 
tnyfleria nobis minime profuitTenl, nrc refuncctio expedanda fpret, 
ac farifti et juftimiferabiliores eflent. juxta paulurri, omnibus homini- 
bus. Cumque verum vt.ro minime contradicat , omnem aflertionem 
verifati iljuminafa; (iilei contrariam, otnnino falfam efle definimus, et 
ut abler dogmatizare non liceat diflriclius inbibemus, omuefque hu- 
jufinodi erroneispllcrtionibus inhat rentes, tanquam ha-reticos vitan- 
dos ei puniendos fore (lecernimuJ. Caranza. Sum. Conciiior. Lova-. 
»ii. 1681. pag. 412. b. 413. a. 
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“ this life. Otherwise the incarnation, and 
“ other mystifies of Christ, would not profit 
“us, nor were a resurrection to be expected; 
“ and the saints and righteous would, accord- 
“ ing to Paul, be most miserable of all men. 
“ And seeing that truth never contradicts truth, 
“ we determine every assertion, which is con- 
“ trary to revealed faith, to be false; and we 
“ strictly inhibit all from dogmatizing other- 
“ wise, and we decree that all who adhere to 
“ the like erroneous assertions, shall be shuned 
“ and punished as heretics.” 

This venerable council, it appears, were of 
opinion, that if the human soul was proved or 
allowed to be naturally mortal, there could be 
no resurrection of the dead, no rewards or pu¬ 
nishments in a future state, no benefits from 
the incarnation, and other mysteries of Christ, 
(one of which other mysteries by the way, 
was a purgatory. )* And the axiom, verumvero 
non contradicit ; applied as it is in this canon, 
imports, that the scholastic argument for the 
immortality of the soul, and the scripture-re¬ 
velation of a resurrection of the dead, must 
either be both true, or both false. 

It is true, the substantial forms of the Tho- 
mists are no longer in repute, and the argument 
drawn from thence for the immortality of the 
soul, is, in these more enlightened days, ex¬ 
ploded. But that is only to make way for an¬ 
other scholastic argument, equally obscure and 
precarious, devised by Des Cartes, and adopted 

* Aquinas infers the foul’s capability of purgatorial pains, from 
its being the fubflantial form of the body, Aquin. Summ, qu, 
LXXV.art. i.relp.ad^tam » parti*. 
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by many good Christians and true protestants 
to this hour, who are just as jtfcitive as Leo 
and his doftors, that the philosophical and 
evangelical arguments for immortality, stand 
upon the same foundation. In support of 
which notion, a do 6 tor of our own of no in¬ 
considerable figure, hath introduced our blessed 
Saviour, deducing his argument for a resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, against the Sadducees, Matt, 
xxii. 29 - through themedium of the separate 
existence of the soul.* What a million of 
pities that such a discovery should escape the 
sagacity of Leo and his Laterau councilors! 

C H A p. nr. 

Peter Pomponatius's book De animac immorta- 
litate. Attach and exposes the followers of 
Aristotle. Pomponatius reviled as an infidel 
by Protestants as well as Papists. His mean¬ 
ingmistaken both by Mr. Bayle and Bishop 
W arburton. 

j 516 '.BlJT to go on with fads. Peter Pomponatius 
Vvv a philosopher of Mantua, not at all intimidated 
by this Lateran thunder, published a book in 
the year 1.51b, on the immortality of the soul, 
in which he exposed the futility of that argu¬ 
mentation’ by which the followers of Aristotle 
had endeavoured to prove the immortality of 
the soul, on the principles of their master ; by 
shewing that they either mistook the sense of 
Aristotle’s principles, or drew wrong conclusi- 

* Div. Leg. of Mofes. Vo!, iv, p. g.j^. cd. j 75$, 
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ons from them. He then examines the hypo¬ 
thesis of Aristo^e himself, and shews, that the 
mortality of the soul maybe as easify proved by 
it, as the contrary. After which he states the 
moral arguments for the immortality, or rather- 
against the mortality of the soul, under eight 
heads, and having shewn that they are weak 
and inconclusive, he infers upon the whole, in 
his last chapter, that, “ the immortality of the 
‘ ‘ soul, being a problematical question,* we can 
u have no assurance of the thing, but from re- 
“ velation, and that they who would build im- 
“ mortality upon any other foundation, only 
“ verify the chara&er given to certain self- 
“ sufficient reasoners by the apostle namely, 
‘‘ professing themselves wise they becamefools.* 

It is no wonder that these mootings should 
expose Pomponatius to the rage and abuse of 
th§ popish clergy of all denominations. In 
vain did he pretend to submit his lucubrations 

* The R. R. author of the Divine Legation of Motes, &c. cen- 
fures Mr. Bayle for mifreprefenting Pomponatius, by placing him in 
the clafs ofthofe who have thought religion ufelefs to tociety, which 
he calls an impiety. Whereas according to the R. R. author, the 
impiety of which Pomponatius was guilty, was, the pretence that re¬ 
ligion was the creature of the magiftrate. D. L. B. 1. I will 
venture to fay, the R. R. author mifreprefents Pomponatius as much, 
to the full as Mr. Bayle.In this philofopher’s XIV chapter we meet 
with the following paffage, “ Nam quod communiter diciter, fi ani- 
<l ma ell mortalis, homo deberet fe totum tradere volupta^bus corpo- 
“ ralibus, omnia mala comirittere, ad fui utilitatem, vanumque effet 
” Deum colere, divina honorare, preces ad Deum fundere, facrificia 
“ facere, catteraque hujus generis ; fatis refponfto patet per ea quae 
11 dicta funt; nam cum naturaliterfelicitas appetatur, et miferia fugia- 
“ tur, et per ditia, felicitas conliftat in aftu virtuofo, cum ex tota 
* { mente Deum colere, divina honorare, fundere at Deum preces, la- 
“ crificare, Tint alius maxime viituofi, ideo debemus lotu vinbua 
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to the controul of the apostolic see. He had 
classed Aristotle, and the whole tribe of school¬ 
men; among the wise men who became fools in 
their own self-sufficiency ; and upon these did 
the most lucrative doctrines of Rome almost 
entirely depend. But the strange part of the 
story would be, that this writer should incur 
the displeasure of protestants, for opposing 
the doctrine of a popish canon, if later experi¬ 
ence had not convinced us how complaisant 

“ inniti ad acquifitioncm iflorum, p. 138.” Now this being the re¬ 
ligion of the firft clafs of men he had mentioned before, p. 123. qui 
ad virtutem inducunlur ex sola virtutis nobi i. it ate, 
without any inducement from the inagiftrate; with what truth could the 
R. R. author affirm, that Pomponatius, pretended religion to be the 
creature of politics ? Unlcfs he will fay that to worfltip God with 
the whole heart, to pray to him &c. are not religion. Ay ! but by 
religion the R.R. author meant only future rewards and punifhments. 
j Div. Leg. Edit. 4. 1755 . p. 89.] So it. feems. lint if the whole 
of religion conlifts in thele fanciions, will it not follow upon this,au¬ 
thor’s own principles, that Mofes taught the Jews no religion at all ? 
Well then, we allow that Pomponatius held future rewards and pu¬ 
nifhments to be the creature ofpolitics. But where isthe impiety of 
this ? For if as Pomponatius aliens, we can have no certainly of im¬ 
mortality but from revelation, or the camtonical feriptures, I would 
defire to know of the R. R. author, whole creatures thofe futme re¬ 
wards and punifhments mufi be, which were propoled to the Pagans 
by the ruling powers among them, and which had no connection 
with revelation ? And it is of fiich future rewards and punifhments 
only that Pomponatius (peaks, and of which he lays, in the palfage re¬ 
ferred to by the R. R. author, that they were the invention of politi¬ 
cians. Henceforward then, Pomponatius is acquitted of all impiety, 
except it it i'e impiety againft human efiablifliments of religion, with 
which indeed he plainly enough declares neither the religion of the 
golpel, nor the religion of philofophers can pofiibly incorporate. How 
farin' is in the right is another qtieflion. But without doubt the 
R. R. author had his realbns for being difpleafed with the confe. 
quenees that might be drawn from the doftririe of our Mantuan phi- 
lofopher, as totally fubverfive of the ingenious principles of hit 
„ Alliance , &'c. 
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we have been to the catholics in these points, 
since those days. Heretic, Impious, Epicu 
rcan, Atheist, were liberally bestowed upon 
Pomponatius on this ocacasion, with how little 
justice has been shewn by Mr. Bayle. And we 
shall see, as we go along, that several eminent 
men have adopted Pomponatius’s general prin¬ 
ciple, in contradiftion to a certain sort of phi¬ 
losophy, in much higher reputation for the sup¬ 
posed perspicuity of its grounds, than that of 
Aristotle and Aquinas. 

One of Pomponatius’s syllogisms is this : “ If 
“ Christ is raised from the dead, we shall likc- 
“ wise rise ; and if we rise, the soul is immor- 
“ tal : But Christ is raised : Therefore the 
“ soul is immortal.” 

Considering what was meant in those days 
by immortality of the soul, the consequence is 
weak, and the reasoning pitiful. This howe¬ 
ver ought to have satisfied the philosopher’s ad¬ 
versaries that he was neither atheist nor he¬ 
retic. But the objection laid here ; this syl¬ 
logism did not account for the intermediate 
immortality in a state of separate existence. 
Nothing is mentioned of the substantial form, 
on which, as we have observed, the soul’s ca¬ 
pability of purgatorial pains was made to de¬ 
pend. * 

I have often wondered that the modern con¬ 
tenders for the separate existence of the soul, 
should ever be prevailed with to give up this 

* Quantumcunque immateriale in materiale agat, non vide tar ta- 
men attionem converti. Quare et etiam apud Theologos dubitatio 
orta eft, quomodo animx cruciari polfint ab igne corporeo. Pompon, 
cap. 8. p. 42. 
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commodious substantial form: or that none of 
the n umerous followers of Des Cartes, Clarke, 
and Baxter, should think of substituting some¬ 
thing in the room of it When they speak of 
the happiness of separate souls, they make a 
'tolerable case, and flourish on the spiritual 
joys of a thinking-substance, with great edifi¬ 
cation to those who are in love with mystic 
rapture and extacy. But when they come to 
dispose of the souls of the wicked, they are to¬ 
tally at a loss. Some of them are obliged to 
leave them asleep, [Steft'e, &c.] Others talk of 
punishments by parity of reason, and of their 
suffering—no body knows what or bow, [God¬ 
dard, &c.] It is very extraordinary they should 
not recoiled!: that their catholic predecessors, 
having substantial forms always at hand, were 
never under any such embarrassment. 


CHAP. IV. 

Luther ranks Ihe natural immortality of the 
soul among the monstrous opinions of Popery. 
The grounds of his censure doubtful. fVere 
: not what Cardinal. Perron supposed them to 
be. The doctrine of the sleep of the soul es¬ 
poused by Luther on scriptural authority. 
The Appendix referred to. 

1520.1^ the year 1520, Luther published a defence 
of his propositions condemned by- a bull of 
Leo X. w||ch were in number 41. The 27th 
runs thus. 
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“ It is certain that it is not in the power of 
<c the church or the pope to etsablish articles of 
“faith, or laws for morals or woodworks.” 
And the reason he gives for this is, that these 
articles and laws, are already established in the 
word pfGod ; which he proves from 1. Cor. iii. 
11.* After which he goes on, “ but I permit 
“ the pope to make articles of faith for himself 
“ and his faithful, such as, the bread and wine 
“ are transubstantiated in the sacrament. The 
“ essence of God neither generates nor is gene- 
“ ratid. The soul is the substantial form of 
“ the human body. The pope is the emperor of 
“ the world, and the king of heaven , and God 
“ upon earth. The soul is immortal, with 
“ all those monstrous opinions to be found in 
“ the Roman dunghill of decretals, that such 
“ as his faith is, such may be his gospel, such 
“ his disciples, and such'his church, that the 
“ mouth may have meat suitable for it, and 
“ the dish a cover worthy of it.” 

This ironical permission of Luther is evident¬ 
ly aimed at those decrees of the popes, which 

* Certuraell in manu Ecclefiteaut Papjrnonefle ftaluerc articu- 

los fidci, iino nec leges morum, nec botjorum operum.--Permitto 

tamcn quod Papa condat articulos fidei fibi et fiiis fidelibus, quale 
funt, Pancrn et vinum tranfubjlantian in facramento, EJfentiam 
Dei nec generare, nec genefari. Animam ejeformamfubjlantialcm 
humani corporis. Sc tjft imperatorem mundi et regem cccli, ct Dc - 
urn terrenum. Animam esse jmmoRtalem ; et omnia ilia in- 
finita portenta in Romano fterquilinio deefetorura, ut qualis eft eju» 
fides, tale fit evangelium, tales et fideles, tabs et ecclelia, et [1. ut. - } 
habeant fimilem labra laclucam, et dignum patella fit operculum.— 
Ajfcrtio articulorum imnium Martini Lutneri, per button Leonir 
X. damnatorum, Qper, Tom. ii. fol, 107. Wittembergae, 1562* 
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were founded upon scholastic determinations.* 
But more particularly at that Lateran canon 
above-mentioned, which established the immor¬ 
tality of the soul after Aquinas, in consequence 
of its being the substantial form of the body. 
Sylvester Pricrias, in his dispute with Luther, 
relied almost wholly on the authority, of St. 
Thomas, whom Luther in his replication, treat¬ 
ed with the utmost contempt. (* Hence may 
arise a doubt whether Luther in this passage, 
intended only to reprobate the school doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, or to deny the 
thing itself ? 

Cardinal du Perron, supposes Luther denied 
the immortality of the soul, for the sake of the 
effeft the contrary doctrine, would have upon 
the practice of invocatiug saints.But it is 
certain that Luther himself had not quite laid 
aside the practice of invocation, at the time lie 
wrote this defence of his articles. || 

Afterwards indeed Luther espoused the doc¬ 
trine of the sleep of the soul, upon a scrip¬ 
ture foundation, and then he made use of it as a 
confutation of purgatory and saint-worship, 
and continued in that belief to the last mo¬ 
ment of his life. 

1 know this hath been controverted even by 

* The axiom, that the ejfence of God neither generates nor is ge¬ 
nerated, is a fentence of Lombard, which being controverted by the. 
Abbot Joachim, as heretical and abf.ird, was patronized and decreed 
in the Lateran council heidundcr Innoce.it, HI, in the year 1215, 
wherp Joachim was fonnaly condemned. Lombard’s proposition 
was afterwards efpoufed and vindicated by Atjujnas. 
t SleidanJib. j, 

X Perroniana, motte Luther. 
j| Seckendotfi. ia Indtce tertio adannuin 1521. 
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some of his own followers. The question upon 
many accounts, is worth debating ; and as the 
discussion of it would break the thread of our 
present disquisition, I shall reserve what I have 
to say upon the subject, for an Appendix ; ob¬ 
serving that Luther in his commentary upon 
Ecclesiastes, which was published in the year 
1532, was clearly and indisputably, on the 
side of tiiose who maintain the sleep of the soub 


CHAP. V. 

William Tyndall defends Luther against Sir 
Thomas More’s objections to the doctrine of 
the sleep of the soul. This a proof that the 
doctrine was held by the first reformers. De¬ 
serted afterwards by many Protestants. The 
probable occasion of Tyndall’s Protestation. 

Copy of the said Protestation. Extract of 
a Letter from Tyndall to Frith, supposed to 
refer to the contents of the Protestation. 

In the year 1530, William Tyndall answered^o. 
Sir Thomas More’s Dialogue. More obje&ed^^, 
to Luther, that he held, “ that all soules lye 
“ and sleep till domes day.” It is to be sup¬ 
posed, that, if this was not Luther’s do&rine, 
Tyndall would have denied it; or at least 
have said, that it was not held by the protes- 
tants in general. Instead of that he acknows 
ledges it for the doftrine of the protestant-, 
grounded on scripture, as appears by his an¬ 
swer. Viz, 

E 
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“ .And ye in putting them [departed souls] 
“ in heaucn, hell, and purgatory, destroy the 
“ argunientes wherewith Christ and Paulproue 
“ the resurrection. What God doth with them, 
“ that shall we know when we come to them. 
“ l !rhe true faith putteth the resurrection, 
“ which we be warned tolookefor euery houre. 
“The heathen philosophers denying that, did 
“ put, that the soules did euer lyue. And the. 
“ pope ioyneththespirituall doCtrine of Christ, 
“ and the fleshly doctrine of philosophers to- 
“ gether, things so contrary that they cannot 
“ agree, no more than the sperite and the 
“flesliedo in a christen man. And because 
“ the fleshly minded pope eonsenteth unto hea- 
“ then doctrine, therefore he corrupteth the 
“ scripture to stablisli it. Moses saith in Deut. 
“ the secrete thinges pertaine unto the Lord, 
“ and tliethynges that be opened pertaine unto 
‘I us, that Ate [may] do all that is written in 
“ the booke. Wherefore, Sir, if we loued the 
“ Lawes of God, and would occupy ourselues 
‘‘to fulfill them, and woulde, on the other 
** side be meeke, and let God alone wytli hys 

secretes, and suffer him to be wiser than we, 
•‘ we should make none article of the faith of 
‘‘ this or that.” And again : “ If the soules 
“ be in heaven, tell me why they be not in as 
“ good case as the angels be? And then what 
“ cause is there of the resurrection.* 

Again. More objects thus. “ What shall 
“ he care, how long he Hue in sinne that bele- 
“ ueth Luther, that he shall after this life feele 


* Tyndall's Works publiflied by Fox. 1573. p. 324. 
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“ neyther good nor euill in bodye'nor soule^* 

* ‘ unty lithe day of dome. ”——Tyndall answers, 
“ Christ and hys apostles taught no other, but 
“ warned to look for Christe’s comming agayne 
“ euery houre : which comming agayne, be- 
“ cause ye beleue will neuerbe, therefore haue 
“yefayned that other marchaundise. *” 

These extracts plainly shew, what was the 
doftrine.espoused by the first reformers upon 
this subject; that is to say, they shew what they 
were charged with by their adversaries, and 
what they themselves avowed. Tyndall, we 
may observe, ascribes the contrary do&rine 
(as Luther had done before him) to the pope; 
and in saying, that the pope joined the spiritual 
doctrine of Christ , and the fleshly doctrine of 
the philosophers together, he plainly alluded to 
the proofs from scripture alledged in the Late- 
ran canon, to support the dogma of the Peri¬ 
patetics,>'that the soul is the substantialform of 
the body ; which the Cartesians afterwards con¬ 
sidered as inconsistent with its immateriality, 
and consequently, destructive of the do&rine 
of its immortality. 

When Tyndall wrote this answer, to Sir Tho¬ 
mas More's Dialogue, he did not suspeCt hehad 
any adversaries upon this point except the pa¬ 
pists. But it should seem, that in no longtime 
after, the protestants had put him to his purga¬ 
tion on this article. The canon of the Lateran 
council determines, that upon the supposition 
that the soul is mortal, a resurrection of the 
dead is not to be expected. How they grounded 


* Tyndall, p. 327, 

Ea 
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this conclusion on these preriiises, does not 
appear, nor is at all comprehensible. The same 
.notion however had got into the heads of Some 
protestants. The contents of the nfektseftion 
-will prove the fab, but without enabling us to 
account for it. It was reserved for a genius 
of the present age to prove the resurrection of 
the dead, through the medium of the separate 
existence of the soul. What we know is, that 
Tyndall was obliged to publish a solemn protes¬ 
tation asserting his orthodoxy on the article of 
the resurrection of the dead, and the state of 
departed souls, which he would hardly have 
done to exculpate himself to the papists. It 
was more probably occasioned by the objecti¬ 
ons of some protestants to so much of his an¬ 
swer to Sir Thomas More, as hath been cited 
above. Let the reader judge from the terms of 
the protestation itself. Here it is. 

A protestation made by William Tyndall, 
touching the resurrection of hodyes, and the 
state of the soules after this life ; adstracted 
[abstracted] out of a Preface of his that he 
made to the new testament, which he set forth 
in the yeare 1534. 

‘ • Concernyng the resurrection, I proteste 
“ before God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
“ before the universall congregation that be- 

leeueth in him, that I beleeve according to 
“ the open and manifest scriptures and catho- 
“ licke faith, that Christ is risen agayne in the 
** flesh which he receaued of his mother the 
“ blessed virgine Mary, and body wherein he 
“ died. And that we shall all, both good and 
“ bad, rise both fleshand body, and appear t-o- 
“ gither before the judgement seat of Christy 
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“to receeue euery man according to hi$ 
“ deedes. And that the bodies of all that be- 
“ lieue, and continue in thetrue faith of Christ, 
“shal be indewed with like immortalitie and 
“ glory, as is the body of Christ. 

“ And I protest before God and our Saviour 
“ Christ and all that beleeue in him, that I 
“ hold of the soules that are departed, as much 
“ as may bee proued by manifest and ojpen 
“ scripture, and thinke the soules departed in 
“ the faith of Christ, and loue of the laWe of 
“ God, to be in no worse case than the soule 
“ of Christ was, from the tyme that he deli- 
“ uered his spirite into the handes of his father, 
“ untill the resurrection of his body in glory 
“ and immortalitie. Neuertlieless, I confesse 
“ openly, that I am not perswaded, that they 
“ be already in the full glory that Christ is in, 
“ or the elect angels of God are in. Neither 
“ is it any article of my faith: for if so it were, 
“ I see not but then the preaching of the re- 
“ surreCtion of the flesh, were athyngin vayne. 
“ Notwithstanding yet I am ready to beleeue 
“it, if it may be prooued with open scrip* 
‘ ‘ tufe.” * 

This protestation being not to be found in 
any preface or prologue to the former editions 
of Tyndall’s new testament, was doubtless cal¬ 
culated to obviate some objections which the 
friends of the reformation had made in the in¬ 
terval, to Tyndall’s doCtrine in his controversy 
with SirT, More. If John Fox knew any par¬ 
ticulars concerning the offence given by Tyn- 

* See Tyndall’s works publilhcd by Fox, 1573, attbe beginning 
sf the book. 
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dall to the protestants on this head, he hath left 
us in the dark, making no mention of any such 
offence, either in his a6is and monuments, or 
in the abridgement of Tyndall’s Life prefixed 
to his edition of his works. 

There is a letter of Tyndall to Frith, pre¬ 
served by Fox, # wherein is a caution which seems 
to allude to this controversy.—“ You will,” 
says "Tyndall, “ crepe alow by the ground, 
“ and walk in those things that the conscience 
“ may feel, and not in the imaginations of the 
“ brain; in fear, and not in boldness; in open 
“ and necessary things, and not to pronounce 
“ or define of hid secret#, or things that neither 
“ help or hinder, whether they be so or no; in 
“ unitic, and not in seditious opinions; inso- 
“ much, that if you be sure you know, j et in 
“ things that may abide leisure, you will deferr, 
“ or say (till other agree with*you) methink 
“ the text require/h this sense or understand- 
“ mg: yea and that if you be sure that your 
“ part be good, and another hold the contrary, 
“yet if it be a thing that inaketh no matter, 
“ you will laugh and let it pass, and referr the 
ft thing to other men, and stick you stiffly and 
V stubbornly in earnest and necessary things .” 

This admonition was written in the year 
1533, and certainlv alludes to differences of 
opinion among the protestants themselves, and 
particularly to this - concerning the state of de¬ 
parted souls, which as we have seen, Tyndall, 
iu his answer to Sir T. More, put among the 
secrets of God. These were intimations which, 
in his disputes with the papists, Frith did not 

* Afisand Mon. Tart it. p. 987. anti Tyndall's works, p, 455. 
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want; and I have cited them onjy to shew the 
probability that Tyndall’s protestation had re¬ 
aped!; chiefly to protestant objectors. For that 
such there were will be seen in the next chap¬ 
ter.* 

* Tyndall indeed gives tcflimony in this letter to Frith, and alfo 
in his proteftation, to another original and important maxim of the 
firft reformers, namely, to flick JliJfly and Jlubbornly to neceffary 
things, that is, to things that may be openly and manifejlly proved by 
the fcripturcs ; and to make no article of faith of this or that, 
which may not be fo proved, and confequently is not neceffary . 
This indeed is not a doHrine likely to be adopted by councils and 
convocations. Churchmen in high Rations prefume to hold their 
authority by a different tenure; but it is ncverthelefs the true ori¬ 
ginal doflrine of the reformation, and they whochufe jlijfly and Jlub- 
bornly to flick to another rule, ihould find a denomination more pro¬ 
perly deferiptive of their principles, than that of proteftant. What 
Tyndall thought of the neceflity of believing die intermediate tiap- 
pinefs of fouls departed in the faith of Chrift, may be underltood by 
his declaration, that, in his opinion, if this were an article of faith, 
the preaching of the refurrection of the flefh were a thing in vain. 
There is great reafon to believe that the arguments of the early pto- 
teftants againll purgatory and faim-worfhip, implied their belief of 
the fleep of the foul. The eighteenth of the articles exhibited ia 
Scotland in 1546, againfl George Wifhart was in thei'e words. 
Thou falfe heretic hajl preached openly, faying, that the foul of 
man Jhall fleep to the latter day of judgment, andJhall not obtain, 
life immortal until that day. To which Wifhart anfwercd, “ God 
full of mercy and goodnefs forgive them that fay fitch things of 
“ me. I wot and know furcly by the word of God, that he which 
<f hath begun to have the faith of Jefus Chrifts, and believeth firmly 
“ in him, 1 know furcly the foul of that man fhall never fleep, but 
** ever fhall live ah immortal life. The life which is renewed from 
“ day to day in grace and augmented; nor yet fhall ever perifh or 
have an end, but ever immortal (hall live with Chrift. To which 
*' life all that believe in him fhall come, and reft in eternal glory.’* 
Fox. Ads and Mon. p. 1157. There is an obfeurity, and proba¬ 
bly an intended ambiguity in this good man’s anfwer. Perhaps a 
paflage in Luther’s Table-talk, may give fbme light into his mean¬ 
ing. He fays of the godly who are afflicted on earth, “ true it is, 
“ they have peace in faith, but the fame peace is invifible, and fur- 
“ palfeth all human conceit; infomuch that being even in death, 
“ feeling no life at all, we muit ncverthelefs believe we live,” p. 402, 
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« CIIAP. VI. 

CALVIN’s Psychopannychia. The time and 
place of its publication remarkable. On what 
account. An angry, abusive, weak perfor¬ 
mance. His arguments and proofs adopted, 
by modern Psycliopannychists. Disingenu¬ 
ous with respect to the anabaptists. And the 
heathen philosophers. 

1534 . About this time, 1534, Calvin had begun 
to figure, and two years after Luther had pub¬ 
lished the commentary just mentioned, Calvin 
put out a small trad at Orleans, which he in¬ 
tituled, Psypchopatmychia, by which word is 
signified that the soul wakes throughout the 
whole night of death, with all the conscious¬ 
ness and sensibility necessary to the enjoyment 
of happiness.. 

There is something remarkable in the time 
and place of this publication. 

In this very year 1534, and in this very city 
of Orleans, a ghost was conjured up by the 
Franciscans, which played a number of pranks, 
much in the style of the late Cock-lane spirit, 
and with much the same views of spite and re- 

Both Luther and Wilhart evidently refer to the text. He that 
liveth and klieveth in me Jhall never die. Wifhart indeed adds 
afterwards, I knowfurely that my faith is fuck, that my foul fhall 
fup with ChriJl ere it be fix hours. Alluding to our Saviout’s pro- 
nufe to the penitent thief. Be it however obferved, that this life of 
the foul depends entirely upon faith. What became, of the fouls 
of unbelievers (to which probably the accufation more immediately 
related) vishari fayethnot. 
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venge.* Sleidan, who tells the story, having 
related how much the impostures were pitied 
and relieved, under their correction, by the 
populace, and particularly by the good women, 
proceeds to observe what excellent purposes of 
the ecclesiastical kind, were answered by these 
same spectres, particularly in supporting the 
doctrine of purgatory, encouraging private 
masses, and bringing in large profits to the 
priests. “But, continues he, after Luther’s 
“ doctrine came to be understood, and had 
“ gained a little strength, this kind of spedtres 
“ by degrees vanished away. For Luther 
“ teaches from the scriptures, that the souls of 
“ the dead are at rest, waiting for the final day 
“ of judgment; and that those disturbances, 
“ frightful noises and phantoms are raised by 
“ satan, who loses no opportunity of confirm- 
“ ing men in the practice of impious rites, and 
“ the belief of false opinions, that he may ren- 
** der ineffectual the blessings conferred upon 
“ us by our Saviour Christ.” j' 

Now Calvin had composed his book seven 
years before its publication at Orleans; and why 
he should cliuse this critical season to disclose 
these sentiments, would be hard to say. Some 
part of this year he spent at Paris, and most 
probably he came not to Orleans, till the latter 
end of it. The juggle of the Franciscans, and 
the process against them, run opt into a great 

* Rogatus quid vcllct [noviciucj et quis efTet? fignificat ron 
fibi licere loqui. Jubetur ergo per Iigria refpondere ad interrogata. 
Foramen erat factum, per quod admotis auribus, exorciAa: vocern 
baurire poterat et inteliigere. Dcinde tabulam habebat ad tnanum, 
quam interrogatus, feriebat. 

+ Sleidan comment. L. IX. p. 239—242, 
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length of time, and as this incident was consi- 
derable enough to find a place in Sleidan’s hi¬ 
story, it could be no secret to Calvin. But ad¬ 
mit that Calvin's book made its appearance 
before the Franciscan spe&re; it is certain that 
Luther’s doctrine, mentioned by Sleidan, was 
still earlier by some years; and it is equally 
certain, that in proportion as Luther’s princi¬ 
ple bore down the trade of apparitions, that of 
Calvin, would encourage and promote it. 

Luther, by consigning all the dead to a 
state of rest and sleep, left no pretence for the 
appearance of human souls after death. But 
Calvin managed his matters so, that though he 
was willing to suppose the souls of the eleft, 
were in such a state of felicity, as would not 
admit of their being interrupted by worldly 
considerations; yet lie left the sons of per¬ 
dition to their liberty. For he says, “it is 
“ nothing to him what becomes of their souls ; 
“ he would only be responsible for the faith- 
“ ful: * which 1 suppose, has given the hint to 
all succeeding Psychopannichists , to be so ex¬ 
ceeding shy of mentioning the condition of 
wicked souls in a separate state: fearing, as it 
should seem, to burn their fingers in purga¬ 
tory. 

In the mean time, as all the spc6tres of the 
monks were manufactured out of these wicked 
souls, it was no contemptible favour to leave 
them access to this reprobate group; one of 

* Quod fi qujs ipforum adhuc obdrepit, quid perditionis filiis 
Jut arum Jit? Nihil ad nos. Ego pro hdelibus rerpondco,— 
r/ji ltopan, fol. 50. up the Strajluugh edition, 1545. 
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these, has occasionally been worth more to a 
church or a convent, than a dozen saints. 

As to the book itself, it is hot, furious, and 
abusive. The Hypnologists, as he calls them, 
are bablers, madmen, dreamers, drunkards; in 
one word, anabaptists and catabaptists, under 
which name he says, are comprehended all sorts 
and kinds of wickednesses. * Happily for them, 
his arguments are as feeble and sophistical as 
they themselves could wish. Such as they are 
however, they have furnished all the orators 
and disputants for the consciousness of the 
separate soul, from that day to this, with scrip¬ 
tural authorities. For Calvin had so much wit 
in his anger, as not to meddle with the philo- 
sopliical arguments for immortality, f 

But though he charges the anabaptists with 
first broaching the doctrine of the sleep of the 
soul, in these latter days, lie is nevertheless 
obliged to own, that some thousands were in 
that way of thinking, and some of these good 
men ; that is to say, not anabaptists. Whence 
it appears, that he very well knew this do6trine 
was no way connected with the pernicious ex¬ 
travagancies of those enthusiasts; though this 

* And yet he has the modefly to fay in his fccond preface, quan- 
quain nec contra eos [atiabaptiftas] nifi modice biletn cfhidi; ut qni 
ab omni procacitate et loquendi petuiamia perpctuo abftinuerim. 

+ “ Valeant philofophi, fays he, quibus, cum in omnibus pene 
“ rebus folemne fit, nec finem, nec modum facere diffenfionibus'; 
“ h i c ita inter fe rixantur, ut vix duos teftes habiturus fis, in qua- 
“ cunque tandem opinione acquiefcas.” He acknowledges however 
♦hat Plato and Arifiotle have difcourfed excellently on the faculties 
of the foul, but that you would in vain confult them for any jull ac¬ 
count of its fubftance or origin. However, he thinks them upon 
the whole wifer and more orthodox than the Hypnologfs, who boaft 
that they are difciples of Chrift, fol, 1, v. 
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he is disingenuous enough to insinuate in di¬ 
vers passages. * 

He says likewise in one of his prefaces, “that 
“ they who hold the opinion he endeavours to 
“confute, pay no regard to the scriptures;” 
even while he is labouring and sweating to set 
aside khe force of a great number of texts they 
bring from thence. 

Among other things, he takes notice of an 
objection to his system, drawn from the silence 
of the scriptures, touching any rewards and 
punishments but those of a final judgment. 

He acknowledges thefaft, but will not allow 
of the consequence. “ I answer, says he, that 
“ Christ is our head, whose kingdom and glory 
“ have not yet appeared. If the members 
“ were to go before the head, the order of things 
“ would be perverted and preposterous. But 
“ we shall then follow our prince, when he 
“ shall come in the glory of his Father, and 
“ sit upon the throne of his majesty. In the 
“ mean time , that lirelh, which is in us, of, 
“or from Clod, namely our spirit, because 
“ Christ liveth who is our life ; for it would be 
V absurd that we should perish, while our lif e 

* Calvin wrote two prefaces to his Pfychopannychia, the one at 
Orleans 1534, the other at Balil 1536, accommodated to the two 
editions of his book. Both thefc prefaces are in the Slraiburgb 
edition of 1545. It is only in the latter of them that he allows fome 
ofthofe who held the fleep of the foul, to be good men, Poflibly 
he might have heard of Tyndall, and fome others of the fame fcnti- 
nients as good as hirafeif, whom he could, with no decency, rank 
with fuch wretches as he had made the anabaptifls in his firft pre- 
fade. IJis words however fufiiciently {hew, that there were more 
than Lather and Tyndall who differed from him on this article, 
whom he had no right to iiippofe, as he docs, to be more credulous, 
or more ignorant of the ftnptures, than hnofalf. 
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'* liveth. And because our life is in God, it 
“ is therefore with God and happy.* 

It would be doing too much honour to his 
contemptible string of quibbles to offer a re¬ 
plication. We therefore bid John Calvin good 
night, observing only that one might bring 
his own commentaries, composed in his riper 
years, to confront the foolish interpretations 
of many scriptures cited in the Psychopanny- 
chia. 


CHAP. VII. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul ex¬ 
hibited in the protestant confessions of faith. 
Little or nothing of it in the earliest of than. 
Obscure and ambiguous on the article of saint 
worship. The first Helvetic confession si¬ 
lent as to the doctrine of the soul’s immor¬ 
tality. The doctrine asserted in that of Wir- 
tenbergh. In what terms. Inconsistency 
of the Saxon confession of 1551. Poorly 
qualified by the Gallic and Belgic harmoni- 
zers. The obnoxious clause left out by the 
editors of the Corpus Confessionum of 1612. 

In no long time, the doctrine of the separate 1530- 
existence of the soul began to creep into the 36 '. 
public confessions of divers protestant church- 
es, and consequently to be equally sacred 
among the reformed, as the canons of Clement 
and Leo had made it among the papists. 

Hitherto indeed no formal confession of the 


* Pfyehopan, fol, 35, 
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protestant faith -had publicly appeared, except 
those presented to the Emperor, Charles V. at 
the diet of Augsburgh, 1530, one-by the Elec¬ 
tor of Saxony anti the princes his adherents, 
known by the name of the confession of Augs¬ 
burgh ; and another by the free cities of Stras- 
burgh, Constance, Memmingen, and Lindau. 

The latter has nothing concerning the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, nor any thing tending 
to discover the sentiments of the subscribers, 
on that subject. 

The other which was drawn upbyMelan6thon,' 
touches upon it very lightly, in the article 
concerning the invocation of saints, upon the 
pretence, that the writers among the Lutherans 
had been very full on the subject. This want 
of precision begat conferences between the 
papists and protestants, wherein the latter are 
said to have allowed, “that saints and an- 
“ gels intercede for us, and were therefore to 
“ be honoured but not invoked.”* This and 
other concessions mentioned during this diet, 
arc put to the account ofMelan&hon’s timidity. 
Whether he ever made such a concession is yet 
a problem, f nor does such allowance seem to 
be very consistent with the argument in the 
confession, viz. “ that invocation of saipts at- 
“ tributes omnipotence to the dead, and implies 
“ that the saints know the motions of men’s 
u hearts.”']: Be that as it might, this doctrine 
of intercession, under certain limitations, was 

* Maimbourg Hid. Luth. apitd Seckendorf, 1, ii; fag. 178, 

+ Vid. Seckendorf. l.iii. p. 548. 

± Corpus Confcfs. p. a 8 . partis ad*. 
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afterwards admitted by some of the Lutherans, 
as we shall presently see. 

The first Helvetic confession, exhibited by 
Bucer a.r\A Capito at the convention of divines 
at Wittembergh, in the year 1536, and after¬ 
wards by Bucer alone at Smulcald 1537, makes 
no mention of the separate soul,/ or caring for 
the dead. This confession, and that of the 
fourfree cities above-mentioned, were probably 
both drawn up by Bucer.* 

* I take thefe accounts from the harmony of confcflton* publiihed 
at Geneva .1581. Perhaps it may be thought ftrange that fo few of 
the reformed churches as were then in being, ihould have had any 
formal confelhon for fo long a time, particularly that there Ihould be 
anmterval of fourteen years, viz. from 1537 to 1551, wherein wc 
have no account, of any new formulary of that kind. There were 
probably particular churches who had their objections to thefe explicit 
confellions, on account of the difference of opinion among them, upon 
particular articles, and for want of a leader of fufficient anthority to 
enforce an affent to them. Calvin, as we are informed by Mr. Bayle, 
[Diet. Art. Calvin.] made all the people of Geneva folemnly abjure 
popery, and fwear to a preferibed form of faith, in *537. But his 
itinnefs in fome points of difeipline, occaftoned his difmiffton, or ra¬ 
ther banifliment from Geneva the year following. He was recalled 
in 1541, and recovered his authority and influence, not only at Ge¬ 
neva, but in the reformed churches at a diftance, viz. in France, Ger¬ 
many, England, Poland, &c. [Bayle, u. s.l However the deference 
paid to his judgment, was not without its limits, particularly in the 
article of publilhing confeflions of faith. This appears from two 
letters of his, the one to Luther, theother to MalanBhon, complaining 
of the backwardnefs of the French on this head. Cum Gallos nojlros 
viderem, [fays he to Luther,] quotquota tenebris Papatus ad fani- 
‘tatemjidei rcducli erant, nihil tamen de corifejjione mutare, ac pe- 
rinde fe polluere facrilegiis papifiarum, ach nullum vera doElrinas 
gujlum habtrait, temperare mihi iionpotui quin tantam hanc focor - 
diam, ficuti meo judicio merchant, acriter reprehenderem. Qualif 
cnim hare fides, quae intus in ammofepulta, nvllumin jidei confcffio- 
ntm erumpit ?Qualis religio qua fub idololatricefimulatione dcmtrfa 
jacet ? This Letter is fubjoined to Alexander More’s oration inti, 
tided CALYittus, publtlhedby Gamonet. 1648, He lellsLuther 
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In the year 1.5A1, confessions were prepared 
to he exhibited to the councilofTvent by divers 
protectant states and churches, among others, 
by thfc Duke of Wirtenburgh, and by the 
churches of Saxony. 

“ We acknowledge, say the Wirtenburghers, 
“ that the saints in heaven pray for us before 
“ God ,suo quodam modo . ” In the next chapter 
they say, “ faith requires that we should think 
11 that the dead arc not nothing, but .that they 
“ truly live before God ; the pious happily in 
“ Christ ; the wicked in an horrible expefta- 
“ tion of the revelation of divine judgment. ”* 
’Wresting thus what the Apostle Heb. x. 27, 
says of apostates in this world, to the interme- 
diatestatc ofthe impious dead ; as indeed Calvin 
had done before them.j* 

afterwards, dial lie had written two hooks upon the fubjed, which had 
in part awakened foinc of them toafenfe of their duty, and had occa- 
fioned a qucllion among them, whatthey Ihould do ? They objected, 
it (Veins, that to publilh a confcflion, would expole ihcm toperfecuii- 
on. But Calvin was obliged to own, that they had other fpecious 
realons, which he could not anlwer to their Satisfaction, and there¬ 
fore. at their rcquell, applied to Luther, for a final determination. 
This Letter is dated l'Vb. 18, 154,5. Calvin’s letter to Meiantl- 
hon is ofthe fame date, and was lent by the fame malfenger. Luther 
never anftvered this letter that 1 can End. Melanfcthon fent his 
judgment to Calvin, which the latter afterwards publilhed. The 
main dilpute feems to have been whether it was lawful for a proteflant 
to be prefem at popilh wot {hip, and to join in their ceremonies or 
not ? Calvin, who held the negative, thought the publication of their 
confelfion would etfeclually prevent the practice. The French 
churches however, had no formal confelfion till the year 1559. 

* Harmon. Conf. p. 14 mix partis. 

+ Ubi oculi mentis nollra:, cpii nunc fepulti in came, hebetes funt, 
abflerferint hanc veltit lippitudinem, videbimusqu® expetlabamus, ct 
ea requie delectabimur. Neque enim vereuiurid poll apollolum di- 
ccre, qui e converfo dicit n!cx>nxprt*? manere reprobos. Si 

hxc tertibilis, ilia lane et la-ta, et beau merito vocabitur, Pfyeho* 
pan, 3 j. f. v. 
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The Saxons say, “ In this faith [viz. of the 
“ three creeds] we invocate the true God, who 
“ manifested himself to his church by sending 
“ his son, and adding other illustrious testimo- 
“ nies, joynirtg our prayers with all saints in 
“ heaven and earth.” In another place how¬ 
ever they affirm, “that the saints are dead, and 
“ cannot hear the prayers of their votaries,”* 
and how in that case they can “ joyn with them 
“ in prayer,” is a little incomprehensible. 

However, when the harmonizers of the protes- 
tant confessions, under the auspices of the 
Belgic and Gallican churches, undertook in the 
year 1581, to make all things smooth and con¬ 
sistent, they found themselves under a neces¬ 
sity of applying a corrective to these doftrines 
of the Saxons and Wirtenberghers, as follows. 

“ Joy ring our Prayer.} We learn in many 
“ places of the holy scripture, that the angels, 
“ according to the nature of the ministry which 
“ they are sent to perform, do further tbesalva- 
“ tion of the godly, and it is evident from that 
“ saying, love doth not fall away, and by Apoc. 
“ vi. 10, that the spirits of the saints taken 
“ up unto Christ, do with their holy desires, in 
“ some sort, help forward the grace and good- 
“ ness of God, touching the full deliverance 
“ of the church. And we judge that as well in 
this as other places of the same confession, 
“ and also that place in the 23d chap, of the 
“ confession of Wirtenbergh, which followeth 
“ after the second section, p. 45 [p. 48 of the 
latin] are so to be interpreted. And we ac¬ 
knowledge no other intercession or intreat- 


* CorpusConf.p. 72, & 125. id* partis, 

F 
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“ ing, either of the blessed angels, or of the 
“spirits of holy men, that are now departed 
“ from us.” # 

Probefecistis, incertiorsum multo quam dudum. 

When people say the saints pray for them, 
intercede for them, and that they are better for 
such intercession, though I know they are mis¬ 
taken, I know at least what they mean. But 
when 1 am told, “ that (not the prayers, but) 
“ the desires of the saints, do, in some sort 
“ help forward the grace and goodness of God, 
“ in the full deliverance of the church,” I am 
bewildered in a mist of words, to which I can 
fix no ideas. 

The editors of the Corpus Confessionum, made 
shorter work with the Saxons still, by exhibit¬ 
ing their confession without the clause, conjunct 
idprccaiione nostra. I was going to say, fairly t 
till I cast my eye by chance on the first words 
of the preface to this collection, viz. Ea hiben- 
ler in hoc yolumine , celeberrimw conjessiones 
Juki, e.v oplimis quibusque editionibus, ex omni 

PARTE INTEGRA:. 

For my part, I cannot help commiserating 
the distress of these poor men, who having 
once allowed the saints a conscious existence 
in heaven, were so hard put to it to keep clear 
of the consequences. 

t 

* See the obfervations at the end of the Harmony of Confcfli- 
*ns. Obi', i, upon the Saxon confefiion: 
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CHAP. VIII. 

The 40th of K. Edward the 6th's Articles, the 
first instance of the express condemnation of 
the doctrine of the sleep of the soul, in a pro- 
testant confession. A passage from Bishop 
Burnet relative to those Articles. A conjee - 
ture at whom that article was aimed. The 
article dismissed upon the review in 1562. 

There was however as yet, nothing in any 1552. 
of these confessions, which formally condemned ws; 
the doctrine of the sleep of the soul, as an he¬ 
resy. The Lutherans, as appears by the parti¬ 
culars above recited, halted between two opini¬ 
ons. Whatever Luther’s private sentiments 
were, he had no where decided dogmatically 
on the subjeft ; and the difference between his 
followers, and those of Zuinglius concerning 
thesacrament, so wholly engrossed the attenti¬ 
on of both parties, that other matters were much 
overlooked. 

The honour of first condemningthis tenet was 
reserved for our English reformers, who in the 
40thof King Edward’s articles composed in the 
year 1552, and published the year following, 
expressed themselves thus. 

‘ ‘ They who say that the souls of such as de- 
“ part hence do sleep, being without all sense, 

“ feeling, and perceiving, until the day of 
“judgment, or affirm that the souls die with 
“ the bodies, and at the last day shall be raised 
“ up with the same, do utterly dissent from the 

F2 
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" right belief declared unto us in the holy 
“ scripture.” 

Bishop Burnet, speaking of these articles, 
says, “ Thus was the doctrine of the church 
“ cast into a short and plain form, in which 
“ they took care both to establish the positive 
“ articles of religion, and to cut off the errors 
“ formerly introduced in the time of popery, 

“ or of late broached by the anabaptists and 
“ enthusiasts of Germany ; avoiding the nice- 
“ tics of schoolmen, and the peremptoriness of 
“ the writers of controversy."’* 

One may be pretty sure that this article v r as 
not aimed at any error of popery ; and what 
business had our reformers to condemn the en¬ 
thusiasts of Germany, in a point of doctrine 
which had not been censured publicly by the 
orthodox of their own country ? It is probable 
the dodlrine here condemned had been held 
and propagated by some of our own people at 
home. 

“ There were,” says Strype, “ a looser sort of 
“ professors of religion, a sort of anabaptists, 
“who, a little before that time, had private 
“ meetings, wherein they proposed odd questi- 
“ ons, and vented dangerous doctrines and 
“opinions. Of these the council having no- 
“ tice, they thought it very fit to discounte- 
,“ nance and restrain them.”! 

The truth is, whoever in those days enter¬ 
tained any opinion out of the common road, 
was called an anabaptist, though perhaps he did 
not know what were the distinguishing dodtrines 

* Burnet’s Hift. Ref. vol.ii.p, 168, 

+ Life oi' C runnier, p. 233. 
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of that seft. Just as in these latter times they 
who have been troublesome to the professors of 
the orthodox system, have been classed with 
arians, socinians, methodists, &c. 

But whatever was the motive with King Ed-15d2. 
ward’s reformers to declare against the sleep ofw^, 
the soul in this preremptory manner, when the 
articles came to be reviewed in 15ft!, by Parker 
and his associates, this4()th article was dropped; 
in consideration, as it should seem, that by al¬ 
lowing separate souls to have sense, feeling, 
and perception, the doctrines of purgatory, and 
invocation would very naturally follow. It is 
for their honour too, to suppose they had 
looked into the scriptures with a little more 
care and sagacity than their predecessors, and 
could not find the right belief mentioned in the 
article. 


CHAP. IX. 

The second Helvetic confession totally Calvinis- 
tical. Condemns the doctrine of the Sleep of 
the Soul. Remarks upon the seventh article, 
of it. Adopts the peripatetic doctrine of sub¬ 
stantial forms. Anathematises in the terms 
of a popish canon. Condemns inadvertently 
a doctrine of Calvin. Part of the ‘27 th ar¬ 
ticle of it. Espouses the Florentine doctrine 
of the immediate migration of holy Souls to 
Heaven. 


IN the year 15fid, was published the second 156b. 
Helvetic confession, fabricated entirely uponwy, 
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the Calvinistical plan. Luther had now been 
long out of the way, and the reign of Calvin 
at Geneva had determined by his death, but 
two years before. Beza succeeded him, and 
most probably drew up this confession, of which 
the following is part of the seventh article, in¬ 
tituled, of the creation of all things, of angels, 
the devil, and man. 

“ We hold that man consists of two, and 
“ those different substances in one person ; of 
“ an immortal soul, seeing that, being separ- 
“ atetl from the body, it neither sleeps nor 
“dies; and of a mortal body, which yet, at 
“ the last judgment, shall be raised from the 
“ dead, that the whole man from thcncefor- 
“ ward may remain to eternity, either in life 
“ or death. We condemn all who scoff at the 
“ immortality of the soul, or bring it into 
“ doubt by subtle disputations, or who say that 
“ the soul sleeps, or that it is a part of God.”* 

Who sees not in this protestant canon, the 
features of that of the Lateran council? 

1. Mr. Bayle, apologizing for Pomponatius, 
has the following remark. ‘ ‘ In Pomponatius’s 
“ time they knew of no philosophical system 
“ but that of Aristotle, so that to assert that 
“ the immortality of the soul could not be 
“ proved by the principles of that philosopher, 
“ and to assert that it could not be proved by 
“ philosophical reasons, was one and the same 
“ thing.”| 

What Bayle says of the time of Pomponati¬ 
us, is equally true of the time of Calvin and 

* Corp. Cnnfefs. p. 25. lirnr parlis. 

+ Baylc, puMro.* a e jk rein. [I\j 
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Beza. The doCtrine of the two substances in 
man, is founded upon the philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle, in the Helvetic, as well as in the lloman 
Bull. Calvin was as deep in substantial forms, 
as Clement or Leo : and as it might be made 
appear by his account of election, reprobation, 
grace, &c. had as much occasion for them. 

2. The Helvetic heroes as well as the ponti- 
fician, are for prohibiting all disputes upon the 
question concerning the immortality of the 
soul, and both under the same anathema. Dam- 
namus et reprobamus, &c. 

3. The Helvetians say, “we condemn all 
“ who assert that the soul is a part of God.'’ 
Calvin, if I mistake not, asserted something 
very like it, in a passage cited above out of 
JPsychopannychia. He calls the soul, id quod 
in nobis ex Deo est. If by e.v Deo, he meant 
only from God, the same may be said of every 
ingredient in our composition. But his ex¬ 
pression shews that he meant to distinguish 
the soul from something else which was not ex 
Deo, in the same sense at least. How this dis¬ 
tinction can be explained without considering 
the soul, as discerptum quiddam ex Deo, I sec 
not. 

In the twenty-sixth article of the same con¬ 
fession, we meet with the following passage. 

“ We believe that the faithful migrate di- 
“ reclly from their corporeal death to Christ, 
“ and therefore do not want the prayers, litur- 
“ gies, or liturgic offices of the living for the 
“ dead. Also we believe that the wicked are 
“ direCtly precipitated into hell, from whence 
“ there is no outlet for impious persons, to be 
“ procured by any offices of the living.” 
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If this is really the case, not only liturgic 
offices, but even a resurrection, and a future 
judgment are needless things. Be it remarked 
that this is the first time we meet with the Flo¬ 
rentine doctrine, of immediate migration to 
Christ (noted as a deviation from the primitive 
creed by Bp. Taylor, as above; publicly avowed 
by a protestant church. However, so little 
careful were these Helvetians of expressing 
themselves accurately and consistently, that in 
another place of this very confession, the souls 
or spirits of the saints get no higher than the 
stars. Postquam antra pet asset spirit us. Art. V. 


CHAP. X. 

The Scottish confession, art. 17 th, declares 
against the sleep of the soul. Curious par¬ 
ticulars relating to this confession. Does 
not harmonise with the second Helvetic touch¬ 
ing the immediate migration of holy souls to 
Christ , or the direct precipitation of the 
wicked and unbelievers into hell. 

1568.1 HESE last particulars remind me of our 
1580.neighbours the Scots, whom 1 was in some 
W/V dangcr of passing by. In the year 1560, their 
confession was offered in, and ratified by the 
parliament at Edinburgh, August 17, * of 
which here followeth the seventeenth article. 

* See Spotfwood’s Hift. of the church of Scotland, B.iii.p. 150. 
Ed. 1677. when- are feme eucumflitnccs much to the honour of our 
reforming neighbours. 
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11 The ele& departed are in peace, and rest 
“ from their labours : not that they slepe and 
“ come to a certain oblivion, as some i'antas- 
“ ticks do affirme: but that they are delivered 
“ from all fear and torment, and all temptati- 
“ ons to which we and all God's cle6t are sub¬ 
bed in this life, and therefore do bear the 
“ name of the church militant: as contrari- 
“ v ise, the reprobate and unfaithful departed 
“ have anguish and paine that cannot be ex- 
“ pressed. So that neither are the one nor the 
“ other in such slepe that they fele not their 
“ torment” [1. joy or torment,] * for which 
they quote, Luke xvi. 22, 23. xxiii. 43. 
Apoc. vi. 9- 

I am afraid this article will by no means 
harmonize with the Helvetic migration of holy 
souls to Christ, nor with direct precipitation 
of the wicked and unbelievers into hell. The 
happiness of the saints here mentioned, is all 
of the negative sort, and though positive tor¬ 
ments and anguish are, in this Scottish confes¬ 
sion, made the portion of the wicked, yet we 

* I tranferibe this from a copy of the Scottifh confellion, printed 
at London, by Rouland Hall, 1561, faid to be fet forth and autho¬ 
rized according to the Quenes Majeilies injunctions. [’ Elizabeth.] 
It is exaftly the fame which is at the end of the Engliih tranflation 
of the Harmony of Confejftons, of which I have two editions, and all 
three agree in faying that, “neither the one nor the other feel their 
“ torment.” But the iatin in the Corpus Covfcffmum, has it, ut 
neque hi neque illi, adeo dormiunt, quin fentiunt in qua conditione 
verfentur. In the hiffory of the reformation in Scotland alcribed to 
John Knox, the words are, “ fo that neither are the one nor the 
“ other in fuch flepe, that they feel not joy or torment.” The iatia 
tranflation of this confelfton was made by a Scotch nobleman (then 
probably an exile in Switzerland) who, in a fhort preface, fpeaks of 
it as “mil publilhed in the year 1568, and being only in tne Scot* 
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find it all ends in this, that neither the one nor 
the other are so fast asleep, but that they are 
sensible of their condition. The hypothesis of 
the Scots seems to admit of an increase of hap¬ 
piness and misery after the resurrection; that 
of the Helvetians will admit of none. 


CHAP. XI. 

The confession of the Remonstrants censured by 
the Calvinists for omitting to mention the im¬ 
mediate migration of good souls to Heaven. 
Ascribe this omission to Socinianism. Epis- 
copius's sensible answer. Extremely pro¬ 
voking to the Calvinists, as recriminating 
upon their master. The great eonjuslon of 
Protestant writers of those times on this sub¬ 
ject. Accounted for by Lud. Capellus; who 
does not stand clear of confusion himself. A n 
instance of it. 


i c 12 . Accordin (1LY when, in the year K>12, 
V *v*/the confession of the remonstrants appeared, 
the calvinists censured it, among other things, 

“ lifh dialed!, tad not been, dial be knew of, communicated to other 
“ churches.” It is nnaccountable that this nobleman fltould not 
know, that this very confcilicn was in print fcveral years before. 
That it had not been communicated to foreign proteflaut churches is 
probable enough from the following cirfumllances. 11 In the year 
,l 1567, the churches of Geneva, Berne, and tSafil, with other re- 
1 formed churches of Ccrmany and France, fent.to the whole church 
“ of Scotland the fum of the confeflion of their faith, defiring to 

I know, if they, the Scots, agreed in uniformity of doOiine, allcdg- 

II ing, that the church of Scotland was diflbnant in fome articles from 
1 them.” To this the church of Scotland with Knox at their head, 

anfwered, “ that they agreed iir all points with thofe churches, and 
“ differed in nothing front them, albeit in the keeping of fome feili. 
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for omitting to mention, the happy immortal¬ 
ity of souls in heaven, after this life, which, 
they say, is expressly delivered in their cate¬ 
chism; and for this omission, the remonstrants 
are accused of socinianism.* 

Episcopius defends himself and his brethren 
by observing, “that the judgments of the 
“ greatest divines had formerly, and still did 
“ vary, concerning the state of departed souls; 
“ that the fathers seemed to he pretty well 
“ agreed, that no souls were admitted into par- 
“ adise, till our Saviour by his death, opened 
“ the door and went in, with the penitent thief 
“ in his company: that though all the fathers 
“down to the end of the fourth century, judged 
“ that the souls of the faithful were received 
“ into paradise after our Lord had opened it, 
“yet they were far from agreeing what or where 
“ this paradise was. Some understood that it 
“ meant Heaven, others Hades, not the place 
“ of torment but a common receptacle where 
“ the souls of the good and had were reserved 
“till the last judgment, for which he cites 


“ val day*, iheir church a (Tented not, for only the fabbath was kept 
* l in Scotland.” p. 436. The ready way to convince thefe foreign 
churches of this agreement, had been, to lend them an authentic copy 
of the Scottifh confelfion, that they might judge for tbcmfelves. 
The confeffion fent to Scotland on this occafion, was undoubtedly 
the fecond helvetic, which, as is obferved above, differed from the 
Scottifh one in the article of migra ion ; though poiiibly the Scots 
were not aware of it. Thefe feftivai days, and fbmc ceremonies had 
been abolifhed at Geneva, and that model Knox adopted in Scot¬ 
land. Afterwards, in 1538 the feflivals, &c. were reftored at Ge¬ 
neva, by an art of a fynod held at Laufanne. Calvin and Farel 
refufed to fubmit to this reftoration, and on account of that and fome 
other fcruplcs, were obliged to leave the city. See Bayle’s Dirt, 
Calvin. Rem. [K.] 

* Apologia pro confeffione remonftrantium. cap, xix. 
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tl La6lautius, lib. vii. cap. 21.-The greek 

“ fathers, he says, were unanimous in their 
“ opinion, that the souls of the saints did not 
“ enjoy the vision of God, nor were admitted 
“ into the fruition of glory, till the resurrcc- 
“ tion ; and that Calvin himself seems to have 
“ favoured this notion, both in his Psychopan- 
“ vychia and in his institutions : * and lastly, 
“ that the socinians themselves acknowledge 
“ as much concerning the reception of souls 
“ into heaven, immediately after their depar- 
“ ture from the body, as is expressed in the 
“ general words of their catechism, &c.”f 

The calvinists, I believe, must have been 
grievously provoked and mortified by this re¬ 
ply of Episcopius, the truth of which they could 
not deny. To shew that they went against the 
stream of the most orthodox fathers in their 
catechism, was bad enough. But that was a 
small matter in comparison of his putting it 
out of their power to fix socinianism on the 

* I.urtovicus Capelins publiflied a tract Intituled, de. hominnmpofl 
mortem fiatu uft/ne ad ultimum juduii diem, wherein he attempts 
to prove, againl! the received opinion, '• that the. feparate foul doth 
44 not go immediately to heaven or hell upon the death of the body, 
4t bill remains in a ltatc of expectation, which is a date ofhappinefs 
11 or mifery, according as the ioul is confeious of the good or evil of 
41 its by-fpent life, during its union with the body.” See a collec¬ 
tion of his pieces in folio printed at Amllerdam, 1689. In this tract, 
Capellus cites thefe pallages of Calvin, mentioned by Epifcopius, 
as agreeing with his opinion, but is obliged to add fuch comments and 
explanations to Calvin’s words as plainly lhew the fentiments of that 
reformer to have been by no means clear and prrufe upon the fub- 
jeft. Calvin indeed was far from being maftcrof the queflion ; and 
one may diicover in his expreffions a kind of perplexity, which was 
plainly fuggellcd by the fear of giving advantages to his advet'iaiies 
#f dillerem denominations. 

+ Apol. pro Confef, Remonft, 1 1. 
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remonstrants, without stigmatizing tlieir ve¬ 
nerable master with the same brand-mark. 

The reader will not expe6t that I, who pro¬ 
fess to consult his ease as well as my own, 
should take notice of a thousandth part of the 
various scribblings on the immortality of the 
soul, with which every subdivision of the pe¬ 
riod we have gone through was pestered, by 
papists, and protestants, by men of all se£ls 
and heresies, and even by Jews and Mahome¬ 
tans. It is but good manners to suppose, that 
they who presided in Christian churches, and 
to whom the formation of public systems of 
do6trinewas left, would select the quintessence 
of all the learning that had ever been employed 
in elucidating any particular subject. It is 
our misfortune that they seem to have suc¬ 
ceeded worse on the question before us than 
upon any other. I mean this of our protestant 
ancestors. For to what do all their determin¬ 
ations amount, but to a confused jumble of in¬ 
consistent notions concerning an intermediate 
state, which while one set are labouring to prop 
by scripture hints and innuendos, in conse¬ 
quence of the old system of natural immortal¬ 
ity, another arc endeavouring to pull down, 
in order to keep out purgatory, by proving 
that the scriptures speak of two states only, 
heaven and hell. 

It may probably be neither unentertaining 
nor unedifying to subjoin the account that 
Capelins gives of the original of this distress. 

“Some,” says he, “perhaps may wonder, 
“ how it has happened, if our opinion is the 
“ more probable, that both protestant and po- 

pish divines have agreed in that opinion 
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“ which we oppose; (viz. that the souls of good 
“ men go immediately to heaven:) I answer, 
“ that both the one and theother have departed 
“from the primitive opinion of the ancient 
“ fathers of the Christian church, and espoused 
“ this other, but with very different and con- 
“ trary views. The papists, in order to sup- 
“ port their erroneous practice of invocating 
“ the saints, thought it convenient, that the 
“ saints should be stationed, before the resur- 
“ rection, in the third heaven, where the blessed 
“ enjoy the beatific vision of God, and where, 
“ in their fictitious inirrour of the divine cs- 
“ sence, they might behold all things which 
“are transacted upon earth: and that being 
“ by this means nearer, and consequently more 
“ like unto God, they might seem to be pro- 
“ perer objects of our prayers, vows and religi- 
“ ous worship. It was therefore the spirit of 
“ superstition and idolatry, which drove the 
“ papists into this opinion. But the protes- 
“ tants, having another popish error to oppose, 
“ namely purgatory, and the proper satisfaction 
“ for sin there to be made, which would have 
“ authorised the pope’s indurgencies, were 
“ afraid that, if they should grant that there 
“ was a third place appointed for the souls of 
“ the pious and holy after this mortal life, they 
“ might likewise be obliged to admit this fic- 
“ titious purgatory. And therefore thought 
“ it safer absolutely to deny any middle state, 
“ than to expose themselves to the tricks and 
“ subtilties of the papists in supporting their 
“ purgatory, by granting such third or middle 
“ state.”* 

* From the traft above-mentioned at tlie end* 
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Wliat Capellus proposed by this dissertation, 
was to help his brethren the protestants, out 
of this difficulty, which he thought might be 
done by shewing, “that a purgatory would not 
“ follow from the concession of a middle state, 
“ such as the primitive fathers had represented 
“ it.” In this he succeeds well enough. But 
he had done much better service to the protes- 
tant cause, and gained more honour to himself, 
had he shewn, as he might have done by the 
help of those very texts he employs, that there 
were no grounds for the notion of an interme¬ 
diate consciousness of separate souls, either of 
the righteous or the wicked, between death and 
the resurrection. But by incumbering himself 
with this intermediate consciousness, without 
determining where or how the separate soul 
subsists, he has left the dispute just where he 
found it; and to confess the truth, has made 
strange work with some of those texts, which, 
in their plain, obvious meaning, neither fa¬ 
voured him nor his adversaries. 

For example. Speaking to that text of St. 
Paul, lCor. xv. 18. where the apostle says, If 
Christ is not risen, then they who are fallen 
asleep in Christ areperished, he comments upon 
it thus, Pereunt, non quidem, quoadroesse, sed 
quoad to bene esse ; hoc est, quantum ad felicita- 
tem [positam in Icetu beatce resurrectionis futu- 
ree expectation, as he describes this felicity 
above] qua sicprorsasevertitur, sublata resur¬ 
rection. What idea can any one form of these 
half-perished souls ? But what will not an ea¬ 
gerness to serve an hypothesis tempt a man to 
say ? 
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CHAP. xir. 

Antony de Dominis discusses the questions coil' 
cerning the separate existence of the soul in 
his book DeRep. Ecclesiastica. His charac¬ 
ter in short by Fuller. Admits the point 
may be debated without danger to the faith or 
scandal to the church. States the question 
with candor. Urges the 0. T. scriptures for 
the cessation of thought and consciousness 
after death, with great strength. Has no¬ 
thing to set aginstthem but apocryphal Esd- 
ras. The passage quoted from that writer 
examined. Proceeds to authorities in the IS,’. 
T. Makes concessions which ruin his cause, 
both with respect to the Scriptures and Phi¬ 
losophy. His conclusions in favour of sepa¬ 
rate existence, futile and childish. Probably 
against his real sentiments. Was to manage 
K. Janies I, a strenuous Datmonologist. 

m2. We have led the reader a little out of the 
Wv'chronological line, by introducing Ludovicus 
Capellus before his time ; which however was in 
some sort necessary, to shew, what the motive 
was, that induced so many protestant writers 
to desert thescriptural road pointed out to them 
by Luther and Tyndall; and likewise the dif¬ 
ficulties into which they were drawn by espous¬ 
ing Calvin’s refinements, who, -whatever he 
might pretend, was beholden to Pythagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, &c. for the most plausible 
parts of his system, which abounds even in his 
comments updn several texts of scripture, with 
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that very philosophy he would he thought to 
disclaim, and which is the corner stone of the 
purgatorial fabrick. 

We now return into the former track, and 
are sorry we cannot introduce the reader to a 
more respectable fellow traveller than Marc 
Antony de Dominis, sometime Archbishop of 
Spalato or Spalatro, Avho, according to one of 
our historians, “ had too much wit and learn- 
“ ing- to be a cordial papist, and too little ho- 
“ nesty and religion to be a sincere protes- 
“ tant.”* However as he professes, that the 
discussion ofthis point would not interfere with 
any established article of faith, and consequent¬ 
ly, that nothing would be lost by speculating 
upon it (a consideration, to which he, as well 
as some wits and scholars of more modern times, 
was more especially attentive) wc may for the 
present avail ourselves of his wit and learnings 
and give him credit for as much honesty and 
religion, as he can fairly lay claim to.f 

This writer’s particular business with this 
question seems to have been, to make way for 
the arguments he afterwards advances against 
a popish purgatory ; which purpose, the texts 

•.Fuller, Church Hiftory. B. X. p. loo. 

+ He feems however to have borrowed a little honefty of fomebody 
•who had it to fpare, ifi the following juft and liberal reflection,which is 
humbly recommended to the contemplation of fome of our modern 
curators of orthodoxy.—“ Et quia quoad fecundam et tertiam opini- 
“ onem, nullus eft hdei articulus plane deflnitus, liberior relinauitur 
“ ingeniis theologorum difputanai locus, citra fchifmatum et divift.- 
e ‘ onum omne periculum. Res enim inter orthodoxos theologos 
* perniciofiflma eft, ft charitate abrapta, divifionis inter ipfos bant, 
M ubi alii in diverfam ab aliis abiunt fententiam. Si enim lalva cha> 
•* ritate, hoc non liceret, theologica feiemia effet penitus deftruenda* 
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of scripture he brings, and the sense he is in¬ 
clined to put upon them, answer very effectually. 
But having a royal dasmonologist upon his 
hands, it became his prudence to manage so, 
as to have separate souls in readiness for the se 
veral errands on which, conjurers, witches, 
and second-sighted discerners of ghosts and 
apparitions, chose to employ them. 

‘ ‘ lie informs us that there are three opinions 
“ concerning the state of souls after death ; 
“ two, which carry matters to extremity, and 
“ a third, which be calls the middle one. The 
“ first of these extremes is, that souls are in a 
“ profound sleep, from the death of the body 
“ to the resurrection; and in that state, have 
“ neither joy nor sorrow, enjoyment nor suf- 

“ et theotogicis conlemplationibus eflet ultimus finis imponendus, ob- 
“ ftrucndumque os omnibus ut ne hifcere quidem auderent, prater 
“ ea quse theologus aliquis non nifi ex probabiiibus afleruit, et nun- 
“ quamfuerunttanquam de fide a quoquam recepia, aut ab ecclcha 
“ fujfkicntcr definita.” De Repub. Ecclefiaflica. Vol. ii. Lib. v, 
. Cap. 8. P. 75. The words non fufficicntcr definita, might carry 
an inquifmve man a good deal farther than Marc Anthony intended. 
He could not but know, that the Florentine Canon contained a 
definition fujicient to muzzle the popiffi divines, of which indeed he 
did not acknowledge himfelf to be one. He confidered his liberty, 
on this occaGon, as arifing from the expunftion of the fortieth of 
King Edward 6th’s art ides, in 1562. Some of our modern divines 
will needs have it, that the church of England hath fufficiently de- 
fined her belief of the activity of the feparate foul in fome other 
parts of her eilablifhed forms.' But if the church is inconfrftent with 
herfelf, that is her own fault. If the church efpoufes an article of 
faith in one place, which Ihehath expunged in another, I am at liber¬ 
ty to fay, that Ihehath not fufficiently defined-that article, but hath 
feft me free toform my own judgment upon it. Things, about the 
time in queftion, were done in a hurry. Had there been time for it, 
no doubt but they who corrected the articles would have conformed 
the liturgy and homilies to thofc corrections. 
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“ fering, no understanding, no affe&ion, nor 
“ any exercise of mental operation ; conse- 

quently no consciousness.’* 

He distinguishes this opinion, however, from 
the arabian heresy, importing, “ that the soul 
“ died, perished, and was corrupted with the 
“ body, which it seems was confuted by Origen, 
“ and was then lately revived by certain crazy 
“ anabaptists.”* 

By the y^ay, as our author hath acknowled¬ 
ged, that the second and third of these opinions 
were not established in any definitive article of 
faith, and that the first might, on that account, 
be freely discussed, it must be deemed an in¬ 
nocent, though an erroneous opinion. This, 
according to his judgement, was not the case 

* The patrons of a feparate exiftence have made a wonderful 
figure with this Arabian herrfy , and I fuppofe the reprobation of it 
by Origen, Auftin and others, may have intimidated moil of thofe 
who have held the fleep ot the foul, from acknowledging any concern 
with it. There is however one exception of an honeft man, who had 
no fcrupletoexprefs himfelfthus. “Hementions alfo the Arabian 
“ hcrejy in the third century. And I grant that the account 
“ given by Eufebius of that Arabian tenet, agrees very well with 
“ my opinion before expreffed. The region of Arabia, lies com- 
“ palled by Chaldxa, /Egypt and Judaea ; and in that and future 
times, produced men of as much wit and knowledge as any other 
“ place we read of. Thofe who then oppofed this their opinion, 
“ confcious perhaps thatthey could not maintain the contrary, called 
“ Origen out of .(Egypt to their afiiiUnce, as a man moll famed for 
learning in that time,but a full and reiolved Platonist; and he la 
“ managed that council,as therein the opinion of the foul's dying with 
“ the body, was judged to be an errour, and branded with the tern) 

“ of berefy, which feems not fufficient to convince my undemanding, 

“ that it was fo much as erroneous ; becaufe 1 read, divers other ge- 
“ neral councils (as well as that) have been miftaken in their judg* 

“ mem and canons, on the like occafions. The reafons and fcripttires 
“ which moved the Arabians of that time fo to think, have never been 
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6f the arabian heresy, espoused by the mad 
afiabaptist. But where is the difference ? or 
what is the partition that divides them ? A soul 
deprived of all its essential functions, without 
sensibilities or affections of any kind, is as like 
a dead soul, at least as a cropp’d horse is like a 
horse with no ears. But as the author has not 
discovered in what he places the distinction 
between the innocent and the obnoxious opi¬ 
nion, we shall not inquire after it; but go on 
With him. 

The other extreme opinion he mentions is, 
that “thesoul, immediately after death, either 
^•obtains complete felicity, and is crowned 
“ with eternal glory, or is thrust down into 

gehenna, and is tormented with eternal pu- 
“ nishments.” Here, he says, “ the papists 
“ interpose their purgatory, for the use of a 
“ second sorfe of these good souls, serving them 
“ for a state of expiation, before they are ad- 
“ admitted to their final glory. ” How he came 
to tack this to an extreme opinion one cannot 
easily guess. This, however, is all he says of 
it in this place. 

The middle opinion, he tells us, is, “that the 
“ souls of the eleCt do indeed immediately 
“ pass intoeternai glory and the enjoyment of 
“ it, but not fully and completely, being in a 
“ state of expectation, waiting for the com- 
“ pletion of their felicity after the resurrection. 

i k 

“.quite forgotten or retra&ed fmee that time, and do rife op now as 
“•frefli as ever, for the maintenance and fupport of that Arabian tenet, 
“:wliich by Origen’s a (ti fiance was condemned.” Obfcrvations on 
Mr< Broughton's'Pfycfologia, Part. ii.p. 48. By Henry Lay- 
ton, Efq. 
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tc In like manner, that the souls of the wicked, 
“ are consigned to eternal punishment, imme- 
“ diately after the death of the body, which 
“ punishment however they do not feel com- 
pletely, and are only to have the full mea- 
“ sure of it, after the resurre&ion.” 

How he moderates among these different 
opinions we shall see presently. I don’t find 
however that any of the Psychopannychists 
before him ventured to give thishorrid picture of 
divine vengeance with respedt to the intermedi- 
atestate of wicked souls. Calvin, aswehaveseen, 
v f ould only answer for the souls of the elect; 
he saw the consequence of applying his hy¬ 
pothesis to the case of the wicked, and most 
of his followers seem to have seen it as well as 
he. I do not think that De Dominis could 
cite any respe6table authority for the latter part 
of this middle opinion. He seems however to 
have seen, that partial punishment in an in¬ 
termediate state, was the unavoidable alterna¬ 
tive of partial happiness, and that the one was 
the inevitable attendant upon theother. 

With respedt to the second and third of these 
opinions, it is to be observed, that most of the 
fathers, upon whose authority our author chief¬ 
ly regulates his conclusions, agree to condemn 
the notion of any beatific vision or glorifica¬ 
tion of the good, or real positive torments of 
the wicked, before the general judgement, as 
heretical ; and, on that, account, provide seve¬ 
ral limbds for patriarchs, prophets, infants, &c. 
as places of rest and inactivity for departed 
souls, till the.appointed time of redemption. 
These two opinions lay no difficulties -in ohp 
author's way. 
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But though he calls the first extreme or the 
sleeping hypothesis, an intolerable opinion, it 
i^ plain, it is that which creates his chief em¬ 
barrassment, as being countenanced by the 
greatest number, and the most express texts of 
scripture, which to do him justice, he is not 
backward to exhibit. And having produced 
those remarkable passages of David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, and Job, which imply a total suspen¬ 
sion of thought, understanding, activity, and 
consciousness after death, he freely confesses, 
that they speak as if the soul was mortal. 

Unwilling, however, to leave these portions 
of scripture in possession of their plain mean¬ 
ing, or to trust lor a diminution of their force, 
to the qualification of a naked metaphysical hy¬ 
pothesis, he casts about for an old testament 
interpreter, whom he finds in the second book 
of Apocryphal Esdras. “ He acknowledges 
“ indeed that these books are not canonical ; 
“ nor, except for the purpose of confirming 
“ doctrines, are of any authority ; but as they 
** are of great antiquity, they give an air of 
t£ probability to things, [mam dant rebus pro- 
“ babilita/em] and sufficiently discover what 
“ was, in those days, the tradition of the church.” 

And what says this Esdras? Why, “he 
“ speaks of certain promptuaria animarurn, 
“ not only of the fathers before Christ, but 
“also after Christ : for he affirms that these 
“ promptuaria or repositories shall give up the 
“ souls that are in them.” Chap. iv. 41, 42. 
vii. 32. 

But Esdras in these passages makes no dis¬ 
tinction betweeu the souls of the fathers, and 
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the souls of other men. The giving up, is ge¬ 
neral in both passages ; particularly in the 
latter, where the earth and the dust are repre¬ 
sented, as well as these promptuaria, as deliver¬ 
ing what was committed to them. Without 
this immaginary restriction of these promptu¬ 
aria , to the use assigned by the fathers, Esdras 
is as unfavourable to our author’s hypothesis, 
as David, and Solomon.* 

* As thefe promptuaria are mentioned more than once and on 
different accounts, and as this fifth ious Efdras is by fome honoured 
with the title of prophet, it may be expefted we (bould give thefe pafTa- 
ges a particular confideration. Chap. IV. v. 35. is thus exhibited 
in the old Latin. Nonne de his interrogaverunt anim.ee jujlorum 
in promptuariis fuis dicentes ufque quo &c. Cajlcllio, whopolifhed 
this book with his critical ftyle, gives it,animx jujlorum in pentlrali- 
bus fuis. But Junius who came after him, turns it, jvjti ipf in 
fuis edits, and adds in the margin the following note. Hunc locumita 
redidimus, quia Htbraifmus iUifuit reddendus, anima- juft or urn, 
pro juftis ipiis. Nam depiarum cum viverent cxpojlulatione hie 
agi, evincii ipf a expofiulationis forma, Celias autem eorum fic 
dicit,ut conclavia dixerat Jefchaiah, xxvi. 20 : quern locum hie non 
dubitamus refpici : Jic infra V, 9. And thus likewife the edi¬ 
tors of the Paris biblc of 1 564 appear to have underflood it, referring 
to Jeremiah xii. 1. where we find the Prophet expoftuladng in much 
the fame flrain. The learned Daubuz and others, refer to this paf- 
fage as paralelto Apocal. iv. 10, where we have the expoftulation 
of the fouls under the altar. But to whatever this pafTage is an al- 
iufion, we learn no more from it, than we do from the pafTages al¬ 
luded to in our canonical feriptures. At verfe 41. of the fame 
chapter the vulgate runs thus. In inferno promptuaria animarum, 
matrici affvmulatafunt; qutmadmodum enim iUafeflinat quaparit 
ejfugcre ncccjfitatem partus, fie et hose fejlinat [fejlinantj reddere 
ta qua commcndatafunt. Here Junius inilead of promptuaria 
animarum, gives it, cella mortuorum : upon what grounds we fhall 
fee prefently, Chap. V. 9. we have in the old latin, Et abfeondetur 
tunc fenfus, et intdlcBus fcparabitcr in promptuarium fuum,er - 

retur a multis, et non invenietur. For promptuarium, Caftcilio 
has, penetrate, and the reft as the old latin. But Junius gives it, Et 
tunc latebitprudens, et intelligent feparatus mnebit, tanqum itf 
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Our author having thus settled matters to 
his satisfaction with respect to the writers of the 
old testament, proceeds to- consider what may 
be learned from those of the new. 

cella fva conditus. The fcnfe is much the fame either way, and the 
writer only meant that when wickednefs and impiety are exalted, 
wife and underftanding men, or wifdom and underftanding are ill 
obfeurity. [fee Dan. xii. to. Prpv. xxviii. 12, 28.] nor does promp- 
tuarium fignify any tiling here,-hut a place of retirement.—Chap, 
vii. 32, we find in the vulgale, Et terra redd ft quaeinea dormiunt, 
tt pulvis qui in eo filcntio habitant, et promptuaria reddent qux ris 
commendatc funt animx. For which Caflellio has, Et cello- depo ■> 
fitas apudfe reddent animas. But Junius more roundly, Et ccllis, 
redentibus cadavara qua: Jihi fuerint commendata ; in which he 
wis undoubtedly in the right. In the engliflt tranflaiion of this book 
from the arable, communicated to the public by the learned Pro- 
fcfTor Ockley, this laft cited verfe is thus rendered. And the earth 
jhall cajlforth thofe which /lift in it, which I committed to it to 
keep, and the ferret repertories /hall ref ore thefouls that arc in them. 
The other texts are not in the arabic. Upon thefe paflages Mr. 
Arnold hath the following obfervation. “ Chap. iv. verfe 35,41. 
V mention is made of fouls departed in a ftate of grace, being kept in 
chambers, or fecret florc-houfes till the day ofjudgment, agrcca- 
* ! bly enough to A par. iv. q. to. which has been objected to, as 
“ feemingly countenancing the doilrine of purgatory, and it mull be 
confcflcdthe catholics have fo applied it ; but without reafon, a? 
“ nothing therein is faid, or intimated of their being detained there by 
“ way of puniflunent, or to be purified by it.” IIow fhotild 
there, if this 35th verfe is paralel to Apoc. iv. 9. where the 
expollulaiion is aferibed to the fouls of martyrs,- with which 
above all others, purgatory is never underftood to have any 
thing to do ? nor do I know that any catholics hive fo applied 
thepafiage, the whole book being uncanonical even among them. 
On the other hand, verfe 41 has nothing in it to lead us to i'uppofe, 
that thefe chamhevs or repofitories are allotted to fouls in a ftate of 
grace, exciufive of others. The vciy fimilitude taken from child¬ 
birth, fliews that thefe chambers comprehend the fouls of all, goodand 
bad, which {hall be given up as neceflarily as the human feetus is 
brought into the world.from its prompluariim, the womb. "What 
feems to have milled Mr. Arnold and others in this matter is the ex- 
jueJjion, reddere ea qua; commendataJunt. But where is there any 
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And here he allows that when our Lord 
brought the expression, I am the God of Abra¬ 
ham, &c. to prove the resurrection of the dead, 
he did not consider God, as the God of Abra- 

intimation in the book, that thefe fuppofed fouls are more efpccially 
committed or commended to thefe repofitories, than the bodies of ali 
men are committed or commended to the earth ? On the contrary, 
the variety of expredion, Chap. vii. 32, which denotes the future re- 
ftoration of the dead, [hews that the word commcndata relates equally 
to thofe who deep in the earth, and who dwell in the dull in filcnce, 
as to the animcc in promptuariis. So the arabian. tranflator un- 
derllood the matter, and accordingly gives it, as wc have lees, the 
earth JhaU caji forth thofe which Jlept in it, which I committed to 
it to keep, &c. And Junius, perceiving that the whole verfe was 
only deferiptive of death and the grave, or of the general date of the 
dead,and their univerfa! reftoralion,very fenlibly and properly renders 
the lad part, et cellis reddentibus cadavera qua:Jibi fuerint commcn¬ 
data, knowing that the lad claufe is equally applicable to the feveral 
periphrafes by which the general flateof the dead is fignilied. I have 
laid nothing of the authority of this book. They who think it makes 
for the dottrine of '4 gonkious intermediate date may find the argu¬ 
ments for its authenticity at full length in Whidon’s Eflay on the 
Apodoiical ConditmioHs. p. p. 38.and 137. Edit. 1712. Sir John 
Floyer’s preface to, the prophecies of the Jecond book of esdras, 
explained and vindicated. Edit. 1721. But more particularly in 
Dr. Francis Lee’s AriOAEinoMENA, where there is a long and curi¬ 
ous diflertation on this book and its coutents. The book, though al¬ 
lowed to be interpolated and otherwifecorrupted, has had great refpeil 
paid to it by many learned men. Dr. Hickes feems not to have 
been pleafed with bifliop Bull for not making ufe of its ledimonies 
in his fermon on the middle date. [See bis letter in Mr. Nelfon’s 
Life of that prelate, p. 535.J I have in gay pofleflion a manufeript 
of a very learned man who is of opinion, that the Apodle Paul bor¬ 
rowed what he fays of the introduction of fin into the world by Adam, 
and the lakes left thereby upon his poderity, from this book of Efdras. 
Scaliger faid, he had an admirable and divine compendium of this 
book in the Syriac tongue: [fee Sir John Floyer’s Epidle to the 
reader, p. iv.'J “ From a number of paratei paffages to thofe in the 
“ new tedament,” fays Mr. Arnold, “ it feems neccdary to conclude, 
“ either that Jcfus Chrid and his apodles copied from hence, or that 
“ this writer copied largely from the'other.” But why might not 
all copy from one and the fame original? Esdr* quartus, fays 
{Scaliger, ejl coacervalus ex multi j veterum feriptis. And why 
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ham’s soul, but as the God of Abraham the 
compound man : and acknowledges, that if 
our Saviour had rested his proof on the sepa¬ 
rate existence of Abraham’s soul, his argument 
would have fallen short of the point to be 
proved, viz. the resurrection of the dead , or, 
as he there hath it, of the body. And the rea¬ 
son he gives is, that “ God would not be called 
“ the God of a naked soul, because the soul 
“ without the body is but in an imperfett state, 
“ and not capable of that happiness which is 
“ intended for the human individuum after the 
reunion of soul and body.” This happiness 
he calls the fruition of God: and he supposes 
that the naked soul, being incapable of that 
fruition, must lie wherever it is, without any 
operation, that is indeed, without any consci¬ 
ousness or sensibility. 

He goes on next to St. Paul, who, he says, 
seems plainly to suppose that the souls of dead 
men sleep till the resurre 6 tion; and to shew 
this, he gives a comment upon 1 . Cor. xv. 19. 
which makes it utterly incredible to any one 
who agrees to his interpretation, that the apos¬ 
tle should ever have supposed any thing else. 
He likewise urges other passages to the same 
mrpose, and lastly observes, that none of the 
>ersons who are said in the gospel history to 
lave been raised from the dead, ever made 

might not Jejus and Paulhuvc aecefs to thefe, as well as the Pfuedo, 
Efdras ? I call him fo after Junius, who has proved him to be fuch, 
by his blundering account of the genealogy of the true Efdras, and 
who jullly obferves, that his credit is but linall, till fupported by fome 
better authority thanhisown. But there is no occafion to enter deeply 
into this diftjuifition, It appears, that what he fays of the promptua- 
ria of departed fouls, relates only to the common repofitqries of the 
dead of ail characters. 
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mention of what happened to themselves or 
others, or what was the state of souls after death; 
from whence he says, some people may be apt 
to conclude, that whilst they were out of the 
body, they neither observed nor understood 
any thing. 

“ By these and the like proofs,” he tells us, 
“ some of the holy fathers were induced to be- 
“ lieve, that the souls of men were shut up in 
“ certain receptacles or store-houses {prompt 
“ tuariis ] expecting the resurrection, neither 
“ doing nor suffering any thing in the mean 
“ time. Some of them supposing that the 
“ souls of good men, patriarchs, prophets, &c, 
“ were somewhere under the earth expecting 
“the advent of Christ: others holding that 
“ the souls of all men, good and bad, were in 
“ the same state, without either punishment or 
‘ ‘ glory. ” For which opinious he cites Irenseus 
and Chrysostom respectively. 

Having thus done with the scriptures, he 
betakes himself to philosophy, and speaks of 
the necessity of bodily organs to thought and 
memory, and says, that as the soul of an in¬ 
fant is a mere rasa tabula wherein nothing is 
written or engraved, so is the same soul, when 
it is departed out of the body, reduced to the 
same state of a mere blank: that is to say, 
without consciousness, thought, or intellectual 
furniture of any kind. 

Now when it is understood that all this while 
this writer is only stating objections which he 
proposed to answer, the reader who interests 
himself in disquisitions of this sort, must be 
curious to know, how he gets rid of so strong 
a state of the case as he hath here given us on 
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the side of his opponents. Having then ac¬ 
knowledged, that it is very difficult to destroy 
the foundations of this opinion ^the sleep of 
the soul,,) tamen, says he, solvenda sunt, quia 
Veritas in contrarium omni object £ dubitationc, 
penitus convincit hominemfldelem et catholicum. 
Script arte porro, veritatem hanc aperientes, 
plures sunt. These scriptures he goes on to pro¬ 
duce; and to those texts which appear to coun¬ 
tenance the sleep of the soul, he opposes Phil, 
i. 23. containing St. Paul’s desire to be with 
Christ as far better than to abide in the flesh, 
and some others, supposed by him to prove a 
separate and active existence of the soul, at the 
same time that he affirms, the scriptures never 
speak of the soul and body as separate from 
each other, but as in union, making up the 
person. Non corpus humanum, says lie, pro- 
prie resurgit, sed homo, sed individuum, sed 
persona, ct aliud est a corruptione separari / 
aliud rcsurgere,-~cui resurrectioni est per ac- 
cidens quod partes reuniendai manerent, vcl non 
mane.re.nt. Quod igitur ait David, et Ezekias, 
et Sapiens de mortuis, eosnon laudare dominum, 
sed vivos, S'C. intclligenda sunt de hominibus in 
corum personis. Verum enirn est, hominem 
mortuum ante rcsurrectionem, omnino in suA 
persona non esse, et consequenter, ncque posse, 
in sud persona, post mortem laudare Deum ante 
resurrectionem, aut quicquam facere. 

The saving distinction here is, aliud est a 
corruptione separari, aliud resurgere. But 
how comes it that the sacred writers do not 
mark this distinction? Whence is it that they 
take no notice of any thing separated from 
corruption at the death of the body? Is it 
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sufficient for the solution of the difficulty to 
say, as this author does, sed anhna seorsim in¬ 
terim viva est pro suo modulo, upon no other 
proof but a metaphysical hypothesis, supported 
by the arbitrary notions of Justin Martyr, 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Augustin, concern¬ 
ing the several limbos where these'unembodi¬ 
ed, unemployed, shapeless beings, these blank 
ingredients of the human composition are de¬ 
posited, till the period of their reunion. Upon 
this view of the intermediate state, the modulus 
of the separate soul of man, is not at all more 
considerable than the modulus Of the soul of a 
plant, which, for ought we know, may have 
its modulus of life to serve the purposes, if not 
of reunion to its identical body, yet possibly,' 
of transmigration into some other.* 

* “ The Creator, in the opinion of thele \Jurmeiic\ philofophery 
“ has fixed in every thing a feed for its multiplication, not excepting 
“ metals themfelves; and that in this feed, lies concealed a ltnall ipark 
“ which animates and directs the feed to form only the particular 
“ kind of being peculiar to its own fpecies. This little Ipark of 
“ life or animation, afligned by nature, is the more firm or perma- 
“ nent, as the life of the being is required to be more conftant; and 
“ therefore every thing which is produced out of the feed is to be 
“ alligncd chiefly to the aura, or animating fpark thereof.” Hcr- 
mippus Redivivus. p. 220. Nor will this appear to be ib very 
extravagant an hypothefts, when we confider the furprizing exhibi¬ 
tions of nature in vegetables, “ Wherever,” fays the learned pro- 
feflor Watfon, “there is a vafcular fyftem, containing a moving 
“ nutritive fuccus, there is life; and wherever there is life there may 
“ be, for ought we can prove to the contrary, a more or lefs acute 
“ perception, a greater or lefs capacity for the reception of happi- 
“ nefs; the quantity indeed of which, after we have defeended below 
“ a certain degree of fenfibility, will, (according to our method of 
“ eftimatipg things, which is ever partial and relative to ourfelves) be 

“ fmall in each individual.-It fhould be well weighed by the 

“ metaphylicians, whether they can exclude vegetables from the pof- 
“ feifion of the faculty of perception, by any other than comparative 

arguments; and whether the fame kind of comparative reafoning 
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Such were then, and such ever will be the 
efforts of those, who must solve all difficulties 
merely to accommodate the faithful and the 
catholic with an orthodox creed. It is easy 
enough to see what were the real sentiments 
of this ex-bishop of Spalatp. But something 
was to be granted on the part of the Psychopan- 
riychists to serve the purposes of the wizards 
and conjurers of those days, otherwise the sa¬ 
gacious monarch, by whose bounty he profited 
so much, might have taken it into his head to 
have burnt De Dominis for an heretic at one 
stake, while the witches and their imps were 
frying at another. 


4 ‘ will not equally exclude from animality, thofe animals which are 
•* provided with the fcweft and the obtufeft fenfes, when compared 
“ with fuch as are furnilhed with the moll and the acuteft.” Ellay 
on the fubjells of Chcmillry. p. 18, ig. And fee what follows in 
ibis maiieriy trail. 
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CHAP. XIII 

Brevis Disquisitio, a work of Joachim Stegman. 

The occasion and scope of it. In Bayle’s opi¬ 
nion, did more harm than good. A passage 
from the eighth chapter of it. Misrepresents 
Luther. But right in the general reasoning. 

An argument of Cardinal Perron for praying 
to saints. The premises not controverted by 
all protestants of these times. And strenu¬ 
ously contended for by the late Dr. Watts. 
Another passagefrom Stegman’s eighth chap¬ 
ter. Censured by Bp. Warburton, without 
reason. Who misunderstands Grotius and 
Episcopius in his turn. And censures Le 
Clerc undeservedly. 

But as the papists were steady to their in- 163s* 
terest, and, for the most part, uniform in the 
support of a point upon which so much of it 
depended, they had a great advantage against 
the protestants who were divided, not only 
upon this, but upon other subjects. 

Among others who attacked them upon the 
score of their divisions, was a capuchin friar, 
called Valerian Magni, who in the year 1628 , 
published a book at Prague, intituled, De Aca- 
tholicorum regula credendi.* 

This book was answered by Joachim Steg¬ 
man, a socinian divine, in a trad intituled. 
Brevis Disquisitio, an et quomodo vulgo dicti 
evangelici pontificios, ac nominatim Valerian! 

* Bayle’i Did. vol. p. 741, edit, 1738. and DefinaiieaiK 
Life of Hales, p. 4.3, 
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Magni de Acatholicorum credendi reguld judU 
cium solidc atqite evident cr re future queant.* 
The scope of Stegman’s work is to shew, that 
the protestants, by adhering to the peculiar 
■system of Luther, Brentius, Calvin, Beza, &c. 
See. had, in many instances, offered weak and 
improper arguments against popery, whicli had 
laid them under needless difficulties. His ad¬ 
vice is therefore to discard all human authority, 
and stick to the scripture only, as explained 
and understood by right reason, without hav¬ 
ing any regard to tradition, or the authority 
of fathers, councils, &c. 

Mr. Bayle says this book did more hurt than 
good, not because it was not well written, but 
because it tended to disparage the reputation 
of the first reformers, broke in upon their se¬ 
veral systems, and what was worse than all the 
rest, was manifestly the work of somebody 
tainted with the heresies of Socinus and Ar- 
minius.'l' 

* There is an Englilh tranflation of this book in the Phoenix, 
vol. a. 

+ For a fample of the opinions of the orthodox concerning this 
book, take the Following account of it in a letter from Dr. Samuel 
Ward to Archhilhop Ufher. “ There is a little book intituled Brc- 
“ vis Di/quifUio,\i\\ich I fuppofe your Lordfhip hath feen. It con¬ 
s' taincth in it fundry, both focmian and pelagian pointsas alfo that 
“ the body which 1 % 1 I be raifed in the refurreflion, is not idem nu- 
“ vitro ; alfo fouls do not live till the refurreflion, befides fundry 
“ other points. It is printed Ekutheropoli. It is fatd it cometh 
out ofEton-ColIege, and that Alefius [John Hales') {hould be the 
“ author, who was at Dort with us. I am forry fuchia book (hould 
“ come thence.” Parr’s life of Ulher, p. 473.—-Such is the illibe¬ 
ral voice of eft ab li (hedfy lletn'. Coiild more leafonable or wholefome 
advice be given to protalants ? Was not this the very method after¬ 
wards adopted by our incomparable Ghillingwonh.? Did not the 
p'apiil feel the,cite fir. of i t from his able hand with- the utmoft regret# 
“ It is a ntw-Jhift, fays' the abfurd CrcJJy, which, how far othef 
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Ih the eighth chapter of this trad the author 
observes, “ that Luther and Calvin teach such 
“ things, as are injuriously defended, not only 
“ againstthe papists, but also against the very 
“ life of the Christian religion, true piety. Of 
“ the former sort is that opinion wherein they 
“ hold that the dead live. For they suppose, 
“ that the souls- of men, in that very moment 
“ wherein they are parted from their bodies 
“ by death, are carried either to heaven, and 
“ do there feel heavenly joy, and possess all 
■* kinds of happiness which God hath promised 
“to liis people; or to hell, and are there tor- 
“ rqentedand excruciated with unquenchable 
“ fire. And this they attribute to the mere 
“souls separated from the bodies, even before 
“ the resurreftiou of the men themselves, that 
“ is to say, while they are yet dead.—-Now this 
“ is the foundation, not only of purgatory, 
“ but also of that horrible idolatry practised 
“ among the papists, while they invocate the 
“ saints that are dead.*” 


“ Protellants out of England will approve I know not.” Whether 
they approved it or not, is very immaterial. Whatever may become 
of their methods, Chillingworth's method will remain an impregnable 
bulwark, not only againlt that wicked and fordid fuperflition, but 
againlt all attempts to overthrow chriftian liberty, from any other 
.quarter, as long as his book (hall lalt. 

* Phoenix, vol. ii. p.334. Not having thejoriginal latin, I am 
obliged to make ufe of the bad tranflation in this collection. The Dif- 
quijitio is here aferibedto Hales of Eton : concerning which miltake, 
fee Defmaizeaux, Hill. & Crit. Account ofhis life, p. 4. &c, Steg- 
man lays, "‘Nofneed wegofarfor an example” (via that the feripture 
teaches contrary to the'current doctrine) “ iince wc have a pregnant 
“ one in the argument of Chrift wherein he proveth the future re— 
“ furreftion of the dead from thence, that Goa is the God of Abra- 
“ ham,Ifaac, aud Jacob,but is not the God of the dead,but of the liv- 
“ ing ; whence h« concludeth, that they live to God, that is, (hall be 
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Stegman, whatever inferences he might draw 
from Calvin’s principles, certainly misrepre¬ 
sents Luther, as will be seen in the Appendix. 
He is however quite right in saying, that if the 
system above recited is admitted, you cannot 
easily overthrow the invocation of saints. 

“ recalled to life by God, that he may manifeft himfelf to be their 
‘•'God or benefactor. This argument would be altogether fallacious, 
“ if before the refurrection they felt heavenly joy ; for then he 
*• would be their God or benefactor, namely according to their fouls, 
“ although their bodies Ihould never rife again.” The right reverend 
author of the Divine Legation of Moses, &c. fays, “ this is a mere 
“ complication of millakes,” that is to fay, it contradicts his interpre¬ 
tation of this argument of our Saviour, by which, he fuppofes, our 
Lord intended to prove the refurrection of the dead, through the me¬ 
dium of a feparate exiftence of the foul; no fuch medium however 
is to be found in the argument. But leaft it Ihould appear to be a 
mere gratis diflum, the R. R. interpreter appeals to the wife and ex¬ 
cellent Hugo Grotjus, who fays, our Saviour confuted the 
Sadducecs on this occafxon,. non verbis direllis,fcd ratiocinando ; 
whence the R. R. author infers, that Grotius agrees with him, that 
our Lord here made ufe of an indirect argument. Whereas Grotius 
only meant (as appears by the context) that our Lord did not alledge 
any plain and exprefs words out of the Law of Mofes, containing a 
promife or affurance of eternal life, but onlv reafoned with the Sad¬ 
ducecs upon a pallagc which implied it. Shall we fay that the R. R. 
author did not underftand the wife and excellent Hugo Grotius ? 
or rather that he did not cliufe his readers fhould be made acquainted 
with the whole of Grotius’s wifdom and excellence ? For Grotius 
immediately adds, quanquam ea ratiocinatio mihi videter ejfc aper- 
tior qtiam multis putator. Nam refurreclionis qucejlionem ab 
immvrlalitate, Sacra Literm non divellunt. Imo idem valent 
raorwnr \refurn 8 io~\ et amur [vita elernaj ipfo Chrijlo docente. 
Epilt. 130. Therefore the facred fciiptures do not ip the opinion of 
Grotius, make ufe of the immortality of the foul, through which, 
as a diflinft propofilion, or if you pleafe, as a medium, to prove the 
refurrtttion of the dead. For the reft, Grotius concludes from our 
Saviour’s argument exaftly as Stegman does. Therefore they , [thefe 
Patriarchs] will be reflored to life, that God may be emphatically 
and peculiarly, their God. Grot.'in Luc. As for the R. R. au- 
tohr’s citation from Epifcopius, it is very clear from the paffage of 
©rotiui’s epiftle above quoted, compared with it, that thefe two 
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Cardinal du Perron, for example argues thus. 
“ It is certain that the devils themselves know 
“ all things that pass in our imagination, as all 
“ these things are thoughts. For the maxim 
“ of St. Austin is undubitable, oportet intelli- 
“ gentem speculari phantasmata :*which being 
“ so, there is no room to doubt, but that an- 
<£ gels and happy spirits clearly understand and 
“ know the prayers, even the mental ones, of 
“ those who call upon them.—If the demons 
‘ ‘ hear the prayers of those who call them up, 
“ how is it that the saints are believed to be 
“ deaf to the prayers of those who invoke 
“ them ?f 

Against this reasoning it would be in vain to 
argue, as the protestants did in their confessi¬ 
ons, and elsewhere, “ that if the saints heard 
“ the prayers of their votaries, they must be 
“ omnipotent.” There was hardly a protes- 


lcarncd men had very different ideasofonr Saviour’s argument. Gro- 
tius, we find, thought our Saviour’s reafoningplainer and more obvi¬ 
ous than Epilcopiusfuppofed it to be, who will have the conclufion 
to depend upon our Lord’s intimate knowledge of the divine intenti¬ 
on, hidden under thofe general words, I am the God, &c. than 
which nothing could be more oblcure to his hearers, fuppofing them, 
as Epifcopius does, to have no notion of eternal life in a future ftalc ; 
which, whatever it might be in the days of Mofes, was certainly not 
the cafe at the time this argument was urged to them. The compli¬ 
cation ot miflakes (which however the R. R. author does not venture 
to unfold) is not therefore in the Brevis Difquifitio ,but in the Divine 
Legation of Mofes demonjirated. The R. R. author is not at all 
more happy in his cenfure of Le Clerc, who is in exafd agreement 
with Grotius in his 1 interpretation of this text. See a Review of Jomt 
poffages in the Divine Legation of Mofes demonflrated, Ed. 1758, 
P- 35 — 5 °- 

_ _ * Aullin had the maxim from Ariflotlc. Vid, Pomponat. Chap, 

111. Ncojv7«6 Su fceflctrfjutlu dfu’fuy, 

t Perronianaam matte Diables, 

II 2 
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tant amoug them, that in those days, would 
venture to deny the indubitable maxim of St. 
Austin, and having once placed the saints in 
heaven, nothing would disparage them so much 
as to suppose they had not as much spiritual in¬ 
telligence as the devils. 

But what do we talk of those-days ? A divine 
of our own times, of no small reputation, has 
not only granted the premises, but left as much 
room for the consequences, as the papists them¬ 
selves coukl desire. “ He says, that separate 
“spirits become conscious of one another’s 
“ thoughts and volitions, by some unknown 
“ way that God has appointed ;—and that 
“ doubtless, there is a way, which God, the 
“ creator spirit, has ordained, whereby created 
“ spirits which are social beings, shall main- 
“ tain society and friendly communion with 
“ other created spirits, when they are in their 
“ native state, separate from their material en- 
“gines.”* And then, if to this we add ano¬ 
ther of his positions, “ that the soul afls sepa¬ 
rately from the body, even whilst the body 
“ is alive,” it may as certainly have commu¬ 
nication with its kindred disembodied spirits, 
and in the same unknown way, as those disem¬ 
bodied spirits have communication and society 
one with another ; and this being admitted, 
what is there to hinder Cardinal Perron’s con¬ 
clusion from taking immediate .effe6t ? Or 
what occasion to ascribe omnipotence and om¬ 
niscience to this spiritual society, seeing the 
creator spirit confers upon them knowledge 


• Watts’s Philofophical Effays, 8vo, 1733. p. 176, 
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and capacity enough in Dr. Watts’s way, to qua¬ 
lity them for intecessors, and to keep open 
the communication, by a chain of intelligence 
from embodied spirits to disembodied, from 
those to angels, See. 


CHAP. XIV. 

The system of Des Cartes. Explodes ike doc¬ 
trine of Substantial Forms. Controverted 
by Gassendus. Des Cartes’s hypothesis stig¬ 
matised in the Roman Index. Whilst Gas¬ 
sendus remains uncensured. Mr. Arnauld’s 
complaints thereupon. Arnjiuld’s and Bayle's 
supposition concerning Des Cartes’s doctrine. 
Examined and refuted. 

Dr. Watts’s theory is that of Des Cartes, i f>40 ’ 
which he adopts in order to confute Mr. 
Locke’s principle, that the soul does not al¬ 
ways think. And as the French philosopher 
comes next under our notice in order of time, 
we shall now take a short view of his operati¬ 
ons and success. 

Des Cartes’s aim was to confute the doftrine 
of substantial forms, which imported, “that 
“ natural bodies are made up of two substan- 
“ ces, matter, and form. That the form of all 
“ natural bodies, man only excepted, is a cor- 
“ ruptible being, which never fails to be de- 
“ stroyed, when the compound perishes, that 
“ is whenever a stone, or a tree, or a dog, are, 
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“ converted into natural bodies of another 
“ species.”* 

To shew how man came to be excepted out 
of this general law of nature, was the business 
of the schoolmen, who however did not give 
universal satisfaction to some philosophers 
prior to Des Cartes. 

It was observed, that they who followed this 
system, could give no proofs of the immorta¬ 
lity of the soul; for in order to that, they should 
make it appear that the soul is immaterial ; 
which the very notion of its being the sub¬ 
stantial or„essential form of a material body, 
would not admit of. 

The scholastic hypothesis indeed, was thus 
effectually overthrown, but the church could 
not spare the doCtrine of the immortality of the 
soul, or its conscious existence in a separate 
state, and they who had sense enough to de¬ 
molish the hypothesis of Aristotle and Aquinas, 
never attempted to find out another that would 
answer the same purpose. 

This honour was reserved for Des Cartes, 
whose Meditations appeared in the year 1640. 
The sum of his system is “ that all thinking 
“ substances are distinfit from matter, from 
t{ whence it necessarily follows, that the soul 
“of man is a spirit, or a simple indivisible 
“ being, and consequently immortal.” Hence 
it followed again, that a substantial form, being 
co-extendcd with the body, to which it be¬ 
longed, and consequently divisible, must be 
incapable of thinking. 


* Bayle Pomfonatics. [F.] 
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This do6lrine of Des Cartes was immediately 
controverted by the great Gassendi, who main¬ 
tained, that “ though it should be granted, 
“ that mind and body may be conceived apart, 
“ it would not follow that they are two distinct 
ee substances, and,” he says, “ Des Cartes nei- 
“ ther has proved, nor can prove from reason, 
“ (for he grants the fadt in compliment to the 
“ church) that thought and extension may not 
“ go together, constituting one being or com- 
“ positurn , and that all Des Cartes’s pretended 
“ demonstrations, are mere affirmations, and 
“ pctitiones principii. He derides the notion 
** of an unextended substance, receiving ex- 
“ tended images, and being itself spread 
“ through, commixed, or united with the body, 
“ acting on, and feeling from each part, and 
“ being either tot am in toto or totnm in qua- 
“ libet parte, &;c. $£.”* 

It was to little purpose that Gassendi paid 
this compliment to the church, namely to 
grant the existence, of the soul in a separate 
state, if, as Mr. Arnauld affirmed, the reading 
of Gassendi’s book led some persons at Naples, 
into the error of Epicurus, concerningthe mor¬ 
tality of the soul. And as Arnauld himself 
was a zealous Cartesian, no doubt but he was 
persuaded that Gassendi’s reasoning had this 
impious tendency. 

The church, however, to which these gen¬ 
tlemen belonged, thought very differently from 
Mr. Arnauld. The inquisitors of Rome put 
Des Cartes's book into their index expurgatori - 


.* Gaffend. Opufc. philofoph, Tom. iii. 
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us, but did not at all concern themselves with 
that of Gassendi ; which provoked Arnauld to 
exclaim, “Is not this to permit men to swal- 
“ low poison, and prohibit them from taking 
“ the antidote ?”* 

“ No,” would the inquisitors have replied, 
“you quite mistake the matter, the poison is 
“ in the book of Des Cartes. Ilisdemonstra- 
“ tions have a tendency, to set aside the most 
“ solemn decisions of the church. )' An immate- 
“ rial substance can suffer nothing in our pur- 
“ gatory. We desire to stick to substantial 
“forms . And we give you fair warning, that 
“ whatever philosophical system most favours 
“ the peculiar doctrine of the church, will al- 
“ ways have the greatest merit with us, wliat- 
“ ever reason, truth, or good sense there may 
“ be in that which opposes it.”—Was not Mr. 
Arnauld aware of this ? or did he discmble his 
knowledge of it ? 

Mr. Arnauld supposes, that if Gassendi and 
others would not have opposed Des Cartes s 
system,hut have left it to its natural operation, 
it might have been of infinite service in con¬ 
vincing the most incredulous, that nothing- 
can be more contrary to reason, than to assert, 
that the soul perishes with the body. “ This,” 
says Arnauld, “ Des Cartes made appear by 
“ laying down from clear principles, and such 
“ as are only grounded on natural notions, 

* Bayle. PoMroNATius,rfm. [G.] 

+ Des Carles’s principles were demonftrated to be' contrary to the 
doftrine of ihc church of Rome in the article of tranlubftantiation, in 
a book publilhed ai Paris, 1680. See Mr. Bayle’s Letters. Let, 
xxxi. Edit. Aindcrdain 1729. See alfo Journal des Scavans for 
February, 1666. pag. 250. Amflerdam, >679. 
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xt which men of sense cannot but acknowledge, 
“ that the soul and the body, that is, what 
“ thinks, and what is extended, are two sub- 
“ stances wholly distinct ; so that it is impos- 
“ sible that extension should be the mode of 
“ a thinking substance, and thought the mode 
“ of an extended one. This being well proved, 
“ (as it is in Des Cartes’sMeditations) no liber- 
“ tine, if he has any justness of thought can 
“ remain convinced, that the soul dies with 
“ the body.” 

“ This passage of Mr. Arnauld,” says Bayle, 
“ shews what advantage may accrue to reli- 
“ gion from the hypothesis opposed by Pom- 
“ ponatius.* It may be made use ot' against 
“ son e libertines, who will see before they be- 
“ lieve, and who despise the obscure argu- 
“ ments alledged by divines. Nothing 'can 
“ more effectually reclaim these men, than to 
“ convince them of the immortality of the 
“ soul. It is an inlet to the right, way, and 
“ this first step may be attended with happy 
“ consequences.” 

I beg these gentlemen’s pardon; they are 
quite mistaken. The supposition is ill ground¬ 
ed, and is confuted by the matter of fact every 
day. The more any man is convinced of the 
immortality of the soul, from the principles of 
Aristotle or Des Cartes, the less will he con¬ 
cern himself about the truth or falsehood of the 

* The hypothefis oppofcd by Pomponaiius, and the hypothefi* 
of Des Curies, went upon very different principles, as Mr. Bayle 
very well knew. They were however fo far the fame, as that both 
pretended to demonftrate the feparate exigence of the foul upon me- 
taphyfical principles; and that is what Mr. Bayle means, An hy< 
pothefis which does not want the aid of revelation, 
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gospel-account of futurity. The conscious 
existence of the soul after its departure from 
the body, and its capability of happiness and 
misery in a state of separation, is an obvious 
and known prejudice against the doCtrine of a 
resurrection of the dead. For to what end is 
a resurrection, if rewards and punishments may 
be dispensed without it? 

Arnauld, who was a warm disputant, might 
not be aware of this consequence. But Mr. 
Bayle, if he was in earnest, is absolutely inex¬ 
cusable in making such a reflection; inasmuch 
as by admitting elsewhere, “ that, with respeCt 
“ to the proof of a future state, the dernier 
“ resort is to revelation, when the proof from 
“ reason and philosophy fails,” he must admit 
that the one sort of proof, is totally distinCfc 
from, and incompatible with the other. If the 
principles of reason and philosophy proceed to 
demonstration, how can it be conceived these 
principles should be an inlet to a sort of proof 
which throws reason and philosophy quite out 
of the question ? Are there any principles of 
reason and philosophy by Avhich it may be de¬ 
monstrated that the dead shall be raised ? He 
supposes a certain sort of men would not be¬ 
lieve the immortality of the soul, except it 
could be made plain to them by the principles 
of reason and philosophy. Why so? “ Be- 
“ cause,” says he, “ t le arguments of divines 
are obscure.” Do then the proofs from phi¬ 
losophy make these arguments clear and per¬ 
spicuous? By no means. These arguments 
are of the same weight and force, whether Arisr 
totle, Aquinas, and Des Cartes are right or 
wrong. The arguments of divines, i. e. argu- 
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merits founded on scripture for the immortality 
of man, are so far from borrowing any aid from 
reason and philosophy, that they refer to the 
•power and will of God, exemplified in a matter 
of fact, the resurre6tion of Jesus, which reason 
and philosophy can neither explain nor account 
for. If the promises of God may be depended 
upon, and if he is able to perform them, men 
may, and certainly will be raised from the dead 
at the appointed time, whether the soul has or 
has not enjoyed its consciousness from the 
period of death, to that of the resurrection. 
But on the other hand, if it may be demon¬ 
strated by philosophical principles, that there 
is one part of man, which never dies, and which 
may be delighted or afflicted, rewarded or pu¬ 
nished, by the means of its own peculiar feel¬ 
ings or sensations, in a state of separation from 
the other part, it is hardly credible that God 
should restore that other part to life, to ac¬ 
complish a purpose which may be brought 
about without it. 
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CHAP. XV. 

A tract intituled, Man wholly Mortal, &c. by 
R. 0. two editions of it. The author un¬ 
known. Probably a dissenter, from the estab¬ 
lishment. Presumptive proofs of it. Not 
free from controversial prejudice. Attacks 
the hypothesis of one Mr. Woolner and Am¬ 
brose Parey. Quotations from his book. 
Whether Adam was created immortal ? Ge- 
: ncral contents of R. O's book. Note on Mr. 
Bulkley’s explication of Luke xvi. 1.9—31. 
Critical Reviewer commended. R, 0. met 
with an adversary. Uncertain who he was. 
A bad and obscure reasoncr. An instance of 
it. Avoids meddling with R. O’s scripture 
testimonies. Depends wholly upon other sorts 
of authorities. Postscript to R. O s book. 
A passage of Pliny there cited. Remarks 
upon it. 


16)4. VV HILE these disputeswere going on abroad 
16 .5a. between Des Cartes and Gassendi, and their 
respective followers, a countryman of our own, 
who distinguished himself by the initials R. O. 
wrote a sensible little tract, which he intituled 
Man's Mortalitie, or a Treatise wherein it is 
proved, both theologically and philosophically, 
that whole man (as a rational creature) is a 
compound wholly mortal, contrary to that com¬ 
mon distinction of soule and body; and that 
the present going of the soule into heaven or 
hell is a mere fiftion ; and that at the resurrec¬ 
tion is the beginning of our immortality, and 
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then actual condemnation and salvation, an 
not before. With all doubts and objections an¬ 
swered and resolved both by scripture and rea¬ 
son; discovering the multitude of blasphemies 
and absurdities that arise from the fancie of the 
soule, &c. Amsterdam, printed by John Cannc, 
anno dom. 1644. quarto. 

In the year lfi55, another edition of this 
book was printed at London in 24to. with the 
title a little altered, viz. Man wholly mortal , 
or a treatise wherein it is proved both theologi¬ 
cally and philosophically, that as whole man 
sinned, so whole man died, &c. In this editi¬ 
on, said to be by the author corrected and en¬ 
larged, there are many alterations and varia¬ 
tions from the former, particularly in the dis¬ 
position of the chapters. 

In the following account of this book, the 
second edition, is chiefly cited. 

Who or what 11. O. was, cannot now be 
traced. A copy of verses prefixed to the quarto 
edition, compliments him as ayoung man. As 
to his principles, his adversary (to be intro¬ 
duced by and by) supposes him to be a limb of 
that “martial devil called Abaddon or Apollyon, 
“forasmuch,” says he, “ as the designs of all 
“ such as have disturbed our peace of late days, 
“are generally for ruin or destrudtion; the 
“ former a6ts were for destrudtion of pelacy, 
“or power ecclesiastical; the latter for sub- 
“ version of regality, or sacred rights of prin- 
“ ces, See.” 

The man guessed well, yet he did only guess. 
For R. O. in his first edition (the only one his 
opponent had seen) gives no hint of his enmity 
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to prelacy, or of his sentiments on the estab¬ 
lished religion. 

In his second edition indeed, we have the 
following argument. 

The immortalists held, that man was com¬ 
pounded of a mortal body, and an immortal 
soul. “ If so,” says It. O. “man must be 
“ partly mortal, and partly immortal, and 
“ consequently, must have two lifesor beings; 
“ for if that which is partly mortal, partly im- 
“ mortal, have not two lites or beings, then 
“ that being must be all a mortal being, [and 
“ then whole man dies,] or else all an immor- 
“ tal being, [and then whole man lives for 
“ ever,] or else his flesh is no more part of him 
“ than a tree is part of an house; and so when 
“ the heads-mau chopt off the bishop of Can- 
“ terburie’s head, he cut off no part of the 
“ man.” p. 24, 25. 

Again, having confuted the common notion 
that the body was only the soul’s instrument of 
aft ion, from the absurdity of supposing the in¬ 
strument only to be doomed to death, while 
the conscious agent is left alive, he says, “ I 
“ hope the soularv champions, the priests of 
“ the church of England, may be ashamed 
“ longer to assert the soul to have all life in 
“ it, and the body to be but the soul’s instru- 
“ ment, whereby it afts and moves; and hen ce- 
“ forth cease to delude, and stop the mouths 
“ of the people with a bare verbal resurreftion; 
“ that, the end of their faith may be suitable 
“ to Christy Jesus, the foundation on which it 
“ is built, lioth real and infallible.” p. 52. 

These may be considered as specimens of R. 
O s reasoning on his subject, as well as of his 
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church principles. By the way, we have here 
a double instance of controversial prejudice. 
R. O. could not but know, that there were 
soularies as he calls them, who were not of the 
church of England, and who were no better 
friends to archbishop Laud than himself. On 
the other hand, his adversary takes it for grant¬ 
ed, that every one who espouses any dodrine 
contrary to the established system, must be a 
destroyer of ecclesiastical foundations. When 
he considered R. O. as an imp of Abaddon, he 
could not know what were his sentiments of the 
bishop of Canterbury, or the priests of the 
established church. And he could not but 
know, that many of those whom he accused of 
“ destroying and prophaning sacred and reli- 
“ gious edifices, and ruinating cathedral and 
“ collegiate churches,” were, in the article of 
the immortality, or separate existence of the 
soul, as orthodox as himself. But it is the in¬ 
firmity of all ecclesiastics who are taking their 
repose on the bosom of an establishment, to be 
jealous of all innovations, and to conned in 
their ideas, the demolition of an intermediate 
limbus, with the ruination of “all sacred and 
“religious edifices,” as if the soul-sleepers 
would not be as glad to take a nap in the stall 
of a cathedral as themselves. 

But to return to R. O. of whose manner of 
treating his subjed, we shall give a few exam¬ 
ples. 

The modern hypothesis which he attacks is 
that of one Woolner, and of Ambrose Parey. 
He gives no hint of his acquaintance with the 
principle of Des Cartes, though he most effec- 
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tually confutes it in tlie course of his engage^ 
ment with his other opposites. 

Woolner, it seems, wrote a book on the ori¬ 
ginal of the soul, wherein he will have the soul 
to be an aerial substance. 

On which II. O. thus reasons. “ Whatsoe- 
“ vcr is aerial, is elemental. Ergo, this soul 
“ is elemental, and so finite. If this immortal 
“ spirit,” says he “ have an aerial body, I 
‘ wonder what would become of it if a living 
“ man were closed up in a vessel, which were 
“ so solid every where, that the air could not 
“ possibly evacuate, and there the man die ; 
“ either it must.perish with the man, or else re- 
“ main there, through which there is no pas- 
“ sage for its aerial body. So that he so mar* 
“ tyred, hath an ill favoured paradise for his 
“ soul.” p. 8. 

But Woolner, who went upon the school-sys¬ 
tem ofsubstantial forms, availed himself ofadis- 
tinftion between the substantial form of the 
body, and the body itself. The schoolmen 
considered the form as prhnative permanent, 
and incorruptible ; the body, or the matter, as 
a machine, enlivened and actuated by the form, 
upon which the machine or matter could have 
no reciprocal influence ; consequntly the form 
being withdrawn and separated, the body be¬ 
came lifeless, corrupted, and resolved into its 
original element. 

To this R. O. answers. “Th eform is so in 
“ the matter, and the matter is so in th eform, 
“as thereby, and not else, is an. existence or 
“human entity. And their being is in this 
“ union, and their union is in this being. So 
“ that, take away the form, and the matter 
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ci ceaseth; fake away’matter, and the form 
“ ceaseth.—The form, is the form of the mat- 
“ ter; and the matter, the matter of the form ; 
“ neither of themselves, but each by the other, 
“ and both together, make one being. Tliere- 
“ fore if one be by the other, and thereby both 
“ together, then one cannot consist without 
“ the other; they must both perish together; 
“for nothing can consist without that by 
“ which it is.” p. 9 • 10. And thus he pays 
them in their own coin, jargon for jargon. 
There is more of the same sort to the end of 
the chapter; but this may suffice for a sample. 

In the second chapter our author proceeds 
to Considerations from the creation, fall, and 
resurrection of man, &c. and begins with the 
expression, God breathed into his face the 
breath of life. 1 

“ That which was breathed,” says he, “ be- 
“ fore it was breathed, was not a living soul; 
“ but that which was breathed upon, became 
‘ ‘ the living soul. No living soul was ascribed 
“ to man before that; so that man was formed, 
“ and man became a living soul, as Paul saith, 
“ 1 Cor. xv. 45. The first man, Adam, was 
“ made a living soul; which was his natural 
“ body, as verse 44; of whom was the woman, 
“ both innocent and free from sin, and so from 
“ death and mortality; for the wages of sin is 
“ death; Rom. vi. 28. Therefore before sin 
“ there could be no death, * but as by one man 

* Whence, it feems, fome have concluded, that Adam was cre¬ 
ated immortal. Againft whom the*late ingenious critic, Mr. John 
Alexander, in his note upon, i Cor. xv. 44. thus argues. “ What 
“ becomes of the aflertion, that Adam was created immo rtal ? And 
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u sin entered into the ioorld, eveft so, death by 
“ sin. Rom. v. 10. And, by the offence of 

“ how will it be made confident with the apoftle’s decifion in this 
“ place, concerning the priority of animal to fpiritual bodies, in the 
" order of time ? ” Might not this queflion be anfwered by afking 
another ? What becomes of the aUertion that Adam was created 
mortal ? And how will it be made to confift with the apoftle’s de¬ 
cifion in another place, that the introduction of death or mortality was 
pollerior to Adam’s receiving his natural or animal body ? If Adam 
was created mortal, death did not come by man, but immediately by 
man’s creator. Mr. A. goes on. “ For if Adam was created im- 
“ mortal, he mull have had a fpiritual and heavenly body, and not an 
“ animal, earthly , and corruptible one. Then it follows, that the fpi- 
“ ritual conflitution was before the animal, contrary to what the apof- 
“ tic afferts.” Either this is mere logomachy, or it mull fuppofe 
that God could not create an incorruptible animal body. And yet 
we read of an animal body which Jaw no corruption ; and that this 
was an animal body, we know by its having fleth and bones, after it 
was delivered from corruption. ' We cannot therefore argue, Adam 
was created with an animal, therefore a corruptible body. If it Ihould 
be faid, that the body of our Lord was rendered incorruptible by an 
extraordinaryWl of divine power; I would alk, whether this power 
was fuperior, either in its exertion or its effefts, to the creative power 
of Goa ? If not, is it not conceivable that Adam might be created 
with a body like unto our Lord’s refurreflion body ? Paul fays in¬ 
deed, the firjl man is of the earth, earthy, which agrees with the 
words, by which the fentence of deith pronounced upon the fame firft 
man is introduced, dujl thou art. But the fentence itfclf, unto dufh 
jhalt thou return, does by no means imply that the returning to dull, 
was the natural confequence of Adam’s having a body originally from 
the dull. 1 1 Was, we know, the effeft of a fentence denounced upon 
the tranfgrefiion of a pofitive law, which, if the firft man had conti¬ 
nued innocent, had never been palled upon him. This fentence 
therefore, effefled a change of conflitution In the animal body of man, 
which was not natural or original, but as much out of the courfe of 
his created nature, as the incorruptibility of the animal bodies of 
Enoch, Mofes, Elijah, and Jcfus, was out of courfe of the fallen 
nature of man. The refult is, that though Adam had an animal 
body (oto^vxixav, a term, by the way, of great latitude) a body com- 
poled of flelh, blood, and bones, it will not follow that Adam was 
created mortal and corruptible. Otherwife, Adam was in no worfe 
condition after the fentence of death, than he was before it; contrary 
t« the exprefs accounts both of Mofes and Paul. 
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“ one man, judgment came upon all men unto 
“death, v. 18.—and 1 Cor. xv. 21. By man 
“ came death. Therefore man was created 
“ free from the power of death, so to conti- 
“ nue; but in the day he did eat the forbidden 
“ fruit, he became mortal; and as he was made 
“ a living soul, 1 Cor. xv. 45, so by trans- 
“ gression, a dying soul, &c.” p. 30. 

R. O’s adversaries held, that the soul was 
the very life, had all life in itself, and that the 
body was only its instrument. Whence he ar¬ 
gues, that it must be the soul that sinned, and 
consequently, the soul that must die. “ If 
' ‘ otherwise, ” says he, ‘ * the efficient cause was 
“ less punished than the instrument, as if the 
“magistrate should hang the hatchet, and 
“ spare the man that beat a man’s brains out 
“ with it.” 

To this it was answered, that the punishment 
of the sinning soul was not that kind of mor¬ 
tality to which the body became subject, but 
that which is called in scripture, the second 
death, i. e. the pains of hell. 

R. O. replies, “condemnation in hell, is 
“ not properly, but remotely the reward of 
“ Adam’s fall. For, properly, condemnation 
“ (under the gospel) is the wages of infidelity, 
“ or unbelief in Christ, as salvation is of be- 
“ lief. 2. If the soul be of a distinct being 
“ from the body, and sinned as the body, and 
“ thereby incurred the condemnation of hell, 
“ then must the soul have a particular re- 
“ demption from thence as the*body from the 
“ grave; or else it must perish there for ever; 
“ and if Christ redeemed us from thence, then 
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‘'he must suffer the same eternal torments? 
“ that is, the worm of conscience, despair, 
“ everlasting chains of darkness, &c. But 
“ these he never suffered.” p.' 38. 

Again. “ If the soul (as they say) be the 
et very life, or have all life in its self, and the 
“ body but its instrument, then the body now 
“ hath no more .life in it, then when it is re- 
“ d need to the earth ; but is as dead as a door 
“ nail; and so at the resurrection, cannot be 

* ‘ raised from death ; for that which never had 
“ life cannot be raised from death, and the 
“ uuion of it to the soul at the resurrection 
“ they fabulate on, is but an addition of corpu¬ 
lency, or gross matter to the soul; which, 
“in truth, is no resurrection at all from the 
“ dead, no more than the restoration of the 
“ flesh lost by famine, sickness, &c. For the 
“ resurrection from death, is not the addition 
“ of gross matter to life, but the restoration of 
“ life from death. So that the restitution of 
“ lost flesh now to the soul, is, in quality, as 
“much a resurrection from the dead, as the 
“ addition of the whole body to the soul at the 
“ last day ; which is to say with the Sadducees, 

* ‘ there is no resurreCtion from the dead. But 
‘ ‘ the Solitaries , I know, are loth to be branded 
“ for Sadducees , which how they will avoid I 
“ cannot see. For if the soul live separate from 
‘ ‘ the body, the body cannot be raised from 
“ the dead, except the body had a life of its 
“ own, differing from that of the soul, and so 
‘ ‘ a man musthave two lives (as they say a cat 
“ hath nine) the one mortal and the other im- 
* 1 mortal, and at the resurrection have two im- 
“mortalities.” p. 38.—40. 
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The two next chapter*, the 4th and 5th’con¬ 
tain, 1 . Scriptures to prove this mortality. And 
Q. Objections extortedfrom [other] scriptures, 
answered. In which are the common texts 
alledged on each side, with the common an¬ 
swers and interpretations respectively.* 

Chap. v. intituled, Of Procreation, how from 
thence this mortality is proved, contains the 
examination of an old saw, concerning the 

*The parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Luke xvi. had hitherto 
palled as an uncontrovertible proof of an intermediate Hate ; at lead 
I have met with none prior to this R. O. who were difpofed to 
difpute it. But this writer, befides {hewing the abfurdity of the li¬ 
teral fenfe fo applied, obferves very fenfibly, that the parable was in¬ 
tended to prove, “ that nothing is more effectual for converfton than 
“ the ordinary preaching of the word by the true minifters or am- 
“ bafladors of God; fuen as Moles and the true prophets of old, 
(t and as Chrift, his apoftles and prophets, and true minifters fince.’* 
p. 88. The feenerv which introduces this doftrine, hath according¬ 
ly been confidered, either as totally fiflitious, or merely accommo¬ 
dated to the conceptions of the vulgar on the fubjefl. See Grotitis 
and Le Clerc upon this parable. And Bilhop Warburton allows, 
that the parable gives the reprefentation, not of the intermediate, but 
the Jinal Hate of the righteous and the wicked. On the other hand, 
Mr. Charles Bulkley, in fome late Difcourfes on the Parables of 
the N. T. derives a proof of an intermediate Hate from the circum- 
flances of this narrative. And having diftinguilhed parables into 
two kinds, by a fort of learning not very intelligible, he determines 
this of the rich man and Lazarus, to be of the fort which feern to re¬ 
quire a greater JlriBnefs in the explication of them ; and yet he im¬ 
mediately adds, though it is not to be imagined, that even in theft 
every minute circumjlance of the jlory was intended to convey fmt 
diJlinB and feparate truth. But this being admitted, who lhail 
draw the line between the ilridnefs and the laxity of explication? and 
what, in the event, may become of Mr. Buikley's diftinttion ? For 
example, he fays, “ The immediate tranfition of the foul into one or 
“ other of thefe two different ftates is very ftrongly deferibed by the 
< ( immediate tranfition obferyeable in the -narration or parable ufelf, 
from their death, to this their fucceeding Hate of happinels or tnife* 
ry.” Here indeed the immediate tranution is ftrictly deferibed in 
,he narration, but that, taken along with other ftria deferiptioni, 
will by no-means permit us to take this to mean the immediate trapfi* 
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origin of the soul, vr*. creando infunditur, et 
infundendo creatur ; a disquisition too indeli- 
cateto be dwelt upon. If the common princi* 
pies allowed on each side are indecent, absurd, 
or ridiculous, no wonder the reasonings on both 
sides should be so too. I take thi6 to be the 
case with this particular branch of the dis¬ 
pute, and therefore leave it as I found it. 

Chap. vi. is intituled. Testimonies of scrip¬ 
ture to prove that whole man is generated and 
propagated by nature. Of which as above. 

R.O. was not long in meeting with an answer¬ 
er, of whom lam notable to give any account, 
farther than from the contents of his book, the 
copy of which in my hands hath no title-page. 
The passage transcribed above from his intro¬ 
ductory chapter, speaks him to have been apas- 
sionatc admirer of sacred edifices, and conse¬ 
quently of sacred revenues, both which were 
in those days in some peril. He imagines 
R. O’s hypothesis would help on the destruction 
of these holy things, and expresses his resent¬ 
ment against him accordingly, calling the wri¬ 
ter « worthless pamphleteer,—a sorry animal, 
who had stepped into the croud of scribblers, in 
defence of an old rotten heresy, condemned and 
suffocated by consent of the wise, almost at the 
hour of its birth. 

There is so little precision in the reasoning 
of this writer, that I can hardly promise to extract 
a passage from him by way of specimen, which 

tiun of the foul. Which looks as if the ingenious writer had contrived 
his diftinftion on purpofe to accommodate his explication, referving to 
bimfeif exclufively, the privilege-of ufingihe free or the ft rift method 
of interpretation, as occaflons fhould arile. To what Mr. Rulkley 
.further advances upon this fubjeft, a judicious and complete anfwejf 
js given in the‘Criticd Review for November, 1771. p. 356* 
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I understand myself. However to gratify those 
who have more penetration, I have here select¬ 
ed one or two periods from his second chapter, 
in answer to It. O’s first class of arguments. 

The said R. O. as we have seen above, insist¬ 
ed, that in a being compounded of matter and 
form, the matter and form either existed toge¬ 
ther, or perished together. 

To this it is here answered, “ that as, matter 
“ throughout all mutations, remaineth uncor- 
“ r up ted ; so also, according to the judgment 
“ of sundry knowing men, and diligent inqui- 
“ rers into the works of nature, and transmu^. 
“ tation of natural compounds, natural and 
‘ * material forms themselves also, do not perish 
“ at their parting from their matters, but only 
“ are dissolved, and dissipated, lying after that 
“ in their scattered atoms within the bosom of 
“nature, from whence they were before, by 
‘ * force of the seed, ex traded, the result of whose 
“ union was the form. So that the entity of 
“the form remains after corruption” [ofthe 
matter, I suppose] “ though not in the essence 
“ or formality of a form, or totally and com- 
“ pletely.” p. 5. And having given us his au¬ 
thorities, for this do&rine, such as the author 
of Religio Medici, Daniel Sennertus, Democri¬ 
tus , Anaxagoras, [two Atheists according to 
Cudworth ] Kircher and Aristotle, with his own 
remarks and explications, he concludes, “ thus 
“ his main argument is answered, after which 
“ all the rest will fall down headlong, with 
“any light touch, though, but of a.finger,” 
p. 6. Which answer, asserting the dissolution 
and dissipation of the soul, as the substantial 
form of the body, gives up the essential prihri- 
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pie of those who hold the conscious existence of 
the separate soul, viz. its indivisibility. 

With respe6t to R. O’s scripture-proofs, this 
author saith, “His places cited out of scrip¬ 
ture in “ favour of his error, areso impertinent, 
** as that it were no small piece of folly to exa- 
“ mine them one by one. They all of them 
“ signify tliat man shall die, or sometimes, 
“ that Joseph or Simeon is not, as Gen. xlii. 
“ 36. all which, how they are to be expounded 
“ and understood, may sufficiently appear by 
“ that which has been said in the precedent 
“ chapter.” p. 7- 8. Whence, it seems, we 
are to understand, that Democritus, Anaxago¬ 
ras, and Aristotle were commentators on the 
scripture, as well as heathen philosophers. 
And accordingly in the next paragraph hebrings 
in a passage of Seneca’s Troades, by way of ex¬ 
plaining Solomon’s meditations, Eccles. iii. 

In fine, this author depends much more upon 
his authorities, than upon his own penetration 
into the subject ; and accordingly endeavours 
to smother poor It, O. with a whole cart load 
of philosophers, divines, poets, orators, school¬ 
men, pagan, rabbinical, papistical, mahometan, 
and whatnot; who were just as much in agree¬ 
ment with each other, as he was with It. O. as 
may be understood by his citing Des Cartes 
along with Aureolus a disciple of the angelic 
Doctor, as agreeing in their notions concern¬ 
ing the soul. 

He might, if he had chose it, have saved 
himself all this pains. R. O. had exhibited a 
comfortable groupe of these soularies, in "the 
very entrance upon his subject, together with 
a touch of their respective do&rincs, and what 
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he said of these may serve for acompleatreply 
to his opponent, viz. 

“ Divers other conceptions and fancies there 
“ be to uphold this ridiculous invention of the 
“ soul, trad u<5ted from the heathens, who by the 
“book of nature understood an immortality 
“ after death; but through their ignorance how, 
“ or which way this invention (reported to be 
“ Plato’s) was occasioned, and begot a general 
“ belief : and so they, and after them them the 
“ Christians, have thus strained their wits to 
“ such miserable shifts, to define what it is, but 
“ neither conclude with any certainty, orgive 
“ satisfa&ion therein. ” p. 4. 

In the postscript however to the second 
edition, R. O. shews, from a chapter in Pliny’s 
natural history, Lib. vii. cap. 55, of which he 
gives a translation, that there were among the 
ancients, many who deemed men to be wholly 
mortal. Pliny himself ridicules the notion of 
separate souls, and among other things, is se¬ 
vere upon the practice of paying divine honours, 
under this notion, to dead men. 

R. O’s translation of this chapter, is not ac-r 
curate, but gives the general sense of Pliny, 
with tolerable exactness. The translator how¬ 
ever, hath left his quotation short. There is a 
circumstance in the original that may be worth 
mentioning. 

Pliny having said, that these documents 
concerning a future life, vrere childish dotages, 
and the figments of mortality, desirous of never 
ceasing to be, adds, sirnilis et de asservandis 
corporibus hominum, et reviviscendi promissa 
Democrito vanitas, qui non revisit ipse. This 
is not easy to understand. Democritus was an 
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atomical atheist, and denied the existence o£ 
incorporeal substance,* and according to Pli¬ 
ny’s account, this preservation of dead bodies 
Was in order to reviviscence, which taking his 
account of the common notion of souls, must 
be by the reunion of that spiritual or incorpo¬ 
real substance to the lifeless carcase, which 
had been separated by death. Mr. Bayle thinks 
this place or Pliny may be explained by a pas¬ 
sage in Varro, which imports, that, “ the ad- 
“ vice of HaraclldesPonticus, who taught that 
“ dead bodies ought to be burned, was better 
“ and wiser than the prescription of Democri? 
“ tus, who would have them preserved in ho- 
*‘ney.”f Here is indeed a confirmation of 
Pliny’s assertion, that Democritus prescribed 
Borne way of preserving dead bodies ; but there 
is nothing in Varro’s comparison to tempt us to 
believe, that he knew that a reviviscence was 
proposed by this particular method of preserving 
them. Some of the old philosophers held, that 
the atomical seeds of the soul remained in the 
dead body, whereupon Lucretius forms this di¬ 
lemma, ‘ ‘ Either these seeds do or do not re- 
“ main in the dead carcase. If they do, the 
* ‘ soul does not depart with its whole substance, 
“ if they do not, whence comes the brood of 
“ worms in the putrified carcase ?£” Demo¬ 
critus’s principles led him to suppose, that the 
seeds of the soul were left in the dead body, 
and by their jumbling, generated and cnliven- 

* Cudworth Intel. Syfl. Chap. 1, 

+ Bayle Democritus, Rem. f^n j 

^ Lib. iii, v. 701, 
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ed the inse6ts. But the worms destroyed the 
form and organs of the human body', and the 
reviviscence here, was only of a multitude of 
nauseous inserts. Whereas if the form and me* 
chanism of the human body, could be preserved 
by burying it in honey or otherwise, it might 
be supposed that these seeds of the aoul would 
work the reviviscence of the man, with all his 
faculties and functions. Nugari liceat et nobis. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Thomas White’s book De medio animarum sta¬ 
tu. A. Wood’s account of the author. The 
occasion of this book. Opposes the common 
doctrine4>f purgatory. Substitutes a differ¬ 
ent account of it. Remarks. His notion of 
praying for things predestinated. The opi¬ 
nion of an English divine on that subject. 
Difficulties upon White’s system. White’s 
solution, Remarks. Strikes at the number 
of masses. Ills apology, Inconsistent with 
his doctrine. Postpones real rewards and 
real punishments till the day of judgment, 
without intermediate purgation. Appeals to 
fathers and liturgies. Differs from Har- 
douin concerning the latter. Many nominal 
protestants have thought of an intermediate 
state, as White did. Archbishop Wake quot¬ 
ed. And Archdeacon Chapman. Remarks. 
White’s opinion of the nature of the soul in 
a state of separation. Adopts that of Aqui¬ 
nas. Remarks. His second treatise, inti¬ 
tuled, Responsa ad exceptiones. Declares 
for the Philosophia -Digbasana. More of a 
protestant in it, than in his first tract. Rea¬ 
sons for the length of this article. An ac¬ 
count of White's broils with the college at 
Douay. And of the censure of his book in 
the English parliament. 

I HAVE said above, that the papists were al¬ 
ways steady to their interest, and , for the most 
part, uniform in the support of a point upon 
which so much of it depended, I am no\y 
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about to exhibit one or two writers of tlia£ 
communion, who ventured to depart from the 
received system, with such savings, however, 
to the authority of the church, and such respeft 
to the head of it, as an establishment, armed 
with the terrors of a burning or a starving in¬ 
quisition, may be supposed to create. 

The first of these in order of time, was Tho¬ 
mas white, of whom Anthony Wood gives 
the following account: 

“ He was the son of Eichard White, of Hat- 
“ ton in Essex, Esq. by Mary his wife, daugh- 
*' ter of Edmund Plowden, the great lawyer in 
“ the reigh of Queen Elizabeth; which Tho- 
“ mas White, having been always from his 
“ childhood a roman catholic, became at length 
“ a secular priest, and a most noted philoso- 
“ pher of his time, as his published writings, 
“ much sought after by many, shew. Hobbes 
“ of Malmsbury had a great respedt for him, 
“ and when he lived in Westminster, would 
“ often visit him; and he and Hobbes but sel- 
“ dom parted in cool blood, for they would 
“ wrangle, squabble, and scold about philoso- 
“ phical matters, like young sophisters, though 
“ either of them was eighty years of age;, yet 
<£ Hobbes, being obstinate, and notable to en- 
“ dure contradidtion, (though well he might, 
* £ seeing White was his senior) yet those scho- 
££ lars who were sometimes present at their 
“ wrangling disputes, held that the laurel was 
‘ £ carried away by White; who dying in his 
<£ lodging in Drury-lane, hetween the hours of 
“ two and three in the afternoon of the 6th 
“ day of July, an. 1676 , aged 94 years, waa 
“ buried almost under the pulpit in the cburqfc 
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" of St. Martin’s in the fields, within the K- 
“ berty of Westminster, on the 9th day of the 
“ same month. By his death, the roman ca- 
“ tholics lost an eminent ornament from among 
“ them; and it hath been a question among 
“ some of them, whether ever any secular priest 
“ of England, went beyond him in philosophi- 
“ cal matters.” Athen. Oxon. Vol. ii. Col. 665. 

This, Thomas White, it seems, had thrown 
out something, either by word or writing, against 
the common doctrine of purgatory, and a report 
was raised, that he had been censured for it by 
the titular bishop of Chalcedon [Richard Smith] 
who at that time presided over the secular 
priests that were in England. To obviate there¬ 
fore the prejudices which might arise from mis¬ 
representation, and to explain himself more 
fully on the subject, he published a,little latin 
book with this title, Villicationis slice de medio 
animarum statu , ratio Episcopo Calcedonensi 
rcddita a Thoma Anglo ex Albiiseast saxonum. 
Parisiis. 1653. 

In the year 1659 an english translation of 
this book was published, done, as I suppose, 
by White himself the initials T. W. being 
subscribed to the dedication, though what is 
called the translator’s preface, affedts to ascribe 
it to a by-stander. Upon this persuasion, I 
shall give the english citations from this trans¬ 
lation, subjoining at the same time the latin in 
the margin, that the reader may judge for him¬ 
self. 

The author lays it down as a foundation, 
that “the church hath defined nothing more, 
“ than that there is a purgatory, and that the 
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souls there detained, are relieved by the 
; ‘ prayers and suffrages of the faithful.” p. 2.* 

He then states the common doftrine of pur¬ 
gatory, as follows: “that the deficiencies of 
“ men are some mortal, and punishable with 
“ eternal misery, others venial, and expiable 
“ by temporary sufferings. Mortal lapses, if 
“ repented, they” [the modern divines] “ ab- 
“ solve from eternal, condemning them not- 
“ withstanding to time-limited torments. So 
“ that suppose an imperfeCt Christian departed, 

‘ c whose venial sins no satisfaction at all hath 
“ cancelled, whose mortal an imperfeCt one 
“ hath diminished, these doCtors admit him not 
“ to the beatifical vision, but provide for him 
“ a subterraneous cave, filled with flames and 
“ horrid instruments of torture, which his there 
“ confined and imprisoned soul, must, till ex- 
“ piated, endure. And these pains they thus 
“ far suppose like to those we here experience, 
“ that they are inflicted by extrinsical agents, 
“ and against the will of the patient, conceiv- 
“ ing moreover, that they take their propor- 
“ tion from the measure and nature of the 
“ crimes committed in the body, according to 
“ the estimate of divine justice. Nor can 
“ these torments, by any industry or force of 
“ the soul itself, be evaded, though by our 
“ prayers who survive, they may be mitigated, 
“ and before the otherwise due and prefixed 
“ time, determined. The same relief they 
“ fancy from the satisfaction or merits of the 


* Pufgatorium cfle, animafque ibi detentas, fidclium fuffragii* 
juvari, 
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“ saints, if by the church to that intent an- 
“plied.” p. 3. 4.* 

It will be absolutely necessary to give White’s 
answer to this representation, not so much to 
shew his dexterity in demolishirfg this horrible 
furnace with all its crucibles, as to exhibit the 
accommodation he provides for separate souls 
in the room of it. ' 

“ Thus these later divines ; from whom in 
“ this discourse I must, for the most part, take 
“ leave to dissent. I acknowledge in human 
“ failings a difference betwixt mortal and ve- 
“ nial, nor do I deny an imperfect remission 
“ of mortal impurities, but I place not this 
“im per feel ion in that the sin is totally can- 
“ celled, the pain only remaining, but in the 

change of an absolute into a conditional af- 
“ fedtion, as it were instead of, I will, substi- 
“ tuting, I will not; but oh that I lawfully 
“ might! This sinner therefore concludes, 

* In banc itaqtic rhodernortim theologise cultorum vulgus fere 
confpirat fententiam. Hominum non undequaque fanctorum, de- 
feflus alios effe mortales, et aeternitads paenofx induftivos* alios ve- 
niales, ct temporarii cruciatus mercede compenfabiles. Mortales de- 
feftus, ft psnitentix lachrymis raacerentur, aeternis quidem abfolvi 
fuppliciis, fed finiendis nihilo minus efle obnoxios torturis. Moria- 
tur itaque imperfeftus Chrifti cultor, venialibus nulld, mortalibus in- 
Completa fadsfa&ione minulis, aiunt ad vifionem beatificam non ad- 
mitti; fed elTe fublerraneam quandam caveam, ignibus aliifve cruci- 
atuum inllrumentis refertam, in quam detrufus, anima tenus, fimilibus 
expietur vindiflis. Has pxnas credunt in eo comparari iis quas 
mortales experimur,. qutxl invitos premant, quodque ab extrinfeco 
agente imprimantur. Eafdem autumant, ex divina exiftimatione 
propordonem, ad perpetrata in corpore delifta, accipere > neque ab 
tpfS. anima quacuhque vi evitari polfe, fed precibus noflris qui fuper— 
ttitet illis fumus, mitigari, et termiftum deftinato citiorem accipere. 
Tantundem fibi perfuadent ex fan&orum fatis paflionibus, modo per 
ceded am appliceutur, effici pofle, Hare Neotcrici diflerunt. 
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“ that an eternal good is to be preferred before 
“ that which he abandons, and in his life and 
“ actions, prefers it; but looks notwithstand- 
“ ing back upon it as amiable with a wishful 
“ glance, not unlike the cows which bearing 
“ the ark did bellow to their calves shut up at 
“ home. The affeCtion or inclination he had 
“ to temporal good, is restrained, not exfin- 
“ guished; of mortal become venial; changed, 
“ not destroyed.” 

“ Being therefore, by the operation of death, 
“as it were, new moulded or minted into a 
“ purely spiritual substance, he carries inse- 
“ parably with him the matter of his torment, 
“ in the like manner as he also doth, wh§»takes 
“ leave of the body with his affections only 
“ venially disordered. We have no occasion. 
“ here to employ infernal architects, to invent 
*•' strange racks and dungeons, since the innate 
“ and intimately inhering strife and fury of 
“ the affections bent against reason, perform 
“ alone that execution, which is therefore pro- 
“ portioned to the sins, because springing and 
“ resulting from them, nor ever otherwise, 
“ possibly capable to cease and determine, un- 
“ less the soul, by a new conjunction with the 
“ body, become again susceptible of contrary 
“ impressions. This, in the resurrection, is 
“ performed by a twofold operation of fire, one 
“ corporal, which aptly disposes the matter of 
‘ £ bodies for the ministry ofj angels, and re- ‘ 
“ union with their spirits; the other spiritual, 
“ to wit, the judgment of Christ, that is, the 
“ bodily and mental intuition of him, which 
“ transfers the disposition of souls from the 
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“ distortion acquired by the commerce of the 
“ body, into that state which is the immediate 
“aptitude for beatifical vision. In this we 
“conceive to consist the remission of pains, 
“ or (as the scripture terms it) sins; for the 
“ procuring whereof in due time, we aclcnow- 
* ‘ lege the efficacy of the prayers of saints, 
“ either such as are already glorified, or such 
,“ as daily press on towards that happiness. 

‘ ‘ These, to my best apprehension, are the sum- 
“ jnary. heads of both opinions.” p. 4. 5. 6. 7-* 

* Me oppofita in plerifque detinet fententia. _ Mortalium a ve- 
nialibus defeflibus aflionis humans diflidentiam, agnofco; folvi 
quoqtie lethalcm impuritatem imperfefle, non inficior. Sed non in 
eo con Aere banc itnperfeflionem, quod culpa plene fit deleta, mane- 
ant pznarum reliquiae; fed quod affeflus abfoiutus in conditionatum 
fit tranflatus. Quafi dicas, pro, volo, fubftitutum fit, nolo, fed 6 ft 
licerel I Exiftimat, itaque, talis homo praeferendum effe sternum 
bonum, et hoc vita et aftione perficit. Sed ipfum vitandum adhuc 
amabifc quafi retorto oculo intuetur; et ut vacca; arcum reportantes, 
ad vitulos domi claufos remugit. Compreffus itaque eft ad bonum 
temporarium, non extincius; faftus eft ex mortali venialis; mutatus, 
non penitus ablatus. 

Hie ergo, cum mortis prseloin fpiritum fubfiftentem fuerit expref- 
-fus, fecSm fert unde torqueatur, ficut et qui aliis affeftibus venialiter 
detortis obfeffus, egreditur corpore. Non itaque locum ufpiam tar- 
tareis oppletum ferculis cogitamus, quibus animae, ab extrinfeco tor- 
tore lantenam patiantur, fed intimam, et vifeitus ingenttam affefluum 
contra rationem, rabiem et furias horrefeimus. Hanc peccatis prop- 
terea proportionatam effe, quia ab iis prognatum; alioquin indehbi- 
km, nifianima, mediante corporis conjunaione, patiens evadat. Hoc 
in refurreftione per duplicem ignis aQionem in aftum perduci; cor- 
porei, qui corporum materiam ad angelica minifleria, et adaptationem 
corporum adunitatem cum fpiritibus praeparare fit idoneus; et fpiri- 
talis, qui eft judicium*Chrtfti, feu vtfio corporeaet mentalis Chrifti 
Domini, qu* transfert animarum difpofitionem ab eadiftortione quae 
jex corporeo complexu remanferat, in earn qua: fit ad vifionem beati- 
ficam congrua prseparatio. Et in hoc confiftere peenarum vel (ut 
icripturae loquuntur) peccatoruin.remiflionem. Preces porro fan£lo- 
-jam, five jam Deo fruentium, five in corpore, aut extra corpus adhuc 
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Hitherto the hypothesis is equally arbitrary 
on each side, nor hath Mr. White any more, 
reason to laugh at the architects of a material 
purgatory, than the architects had to smile at 
his squeezing out a spiritual substance from the 
human body, by the press of death. This spi¬ 
ritual substance, we see, he supposes to be con¬ 
scious of its intimately inhering affections which 
are contrary to reason, and to be horribly tor¬ 
mented with their rage and furyjn its separate 
state, till the time of its reunion with the body. 
—Whence it follows, that there is no remission 
of sins, no remission of this mental torture till 
the resurrection, nor any intermediate purga¬ 
torial fire, tending to such remission, by clean¬ 
sing or purifying the separate soul from these 
evil affections. For he plainly supposes the 
resurrection body absolutely necessary for the 
double operation of his purgatorial fire, to pre¬ 
pare the man, first, for his adaption to his an¬ 
gelic ministry, and secondly, for the beatific 
vision. s • 

But then, as this purification was not to be 
accomplished, or indeed to commence, till the 
day of judgment, what is the efficacy, or what 
is the use of those prayers which are put up for 
these souls in their intermediate state? The 
church hath declared, that the souls detained 
in purgatory, are relieved by the prayers of the 
faithful. To this proposition Mr. White hath 
assented. It remains then that he should re¬ 
concile it to his hypothesis. 

in arnigmate peregrinantium, ad hunc effeflum valere, fuo tempore 
przftandum, Hate funt, quantum ego capio, utnufque IcoteoMt 
capita, p. 3.4. 

K2 
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It is a very incomprehensible supposition, that 
the prayers of the faithful should contribute to 
bring about this wonderful effe6t by any natu¬ 
ral instrumentality, or indeed by any efficacy 
ascribed to them in holy writ. For if the effect 
is to follow as sure as there shall be a resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, and neither sooner nor later, 
and if, in the mean time, the sufferings of the 
spiritual substance are proportioned to the sins 
committed in the body, it should not seem, 
that the prayers of the saints, or of the whole 
church, should have any efficacy towards the 
accomplishment of an event, which, after all, 
is to happen only at a prescribed or predestina¬ 
ted period.* 

Tnis objection our author found so consider¬ 
able, thatne employed his whole twenty-second 
chapter to answer it. 

In this chapter he begins with observing, 
that every good thing that befals us is predes¬ 
tinated, and therefore if we may not pray for 
the relief of souls in an intermediate state, be¬ 
cause the final period of their sufferings is pre¬ 
determined, wemay notpray for any good thing, 
nor even our own salvation, f 

His adversaries still insisting, that we should 
only pray for those things which we do not 
know to be predestinated, he answers that what¬ 
ever we do not know, this we certainly do know, 

* Suo tempore prafiandum. 

+ Adeone oblitos efle [Theoiogos] quacunque nobis profpere con- 
tingant, prsedeftinationis efle dkfata; Quid de /elute proprii vel 
tliena. ? Quifquamne prasdeflinadootf eSetia efle dubitat ? Fro h», 
iuqu&nan erU orandiun. p. 96, 
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that unless what we pray for is predestinated, 
it will not be granted.* 

He proceeds then to say, that these obje6tors 
dissemble, or do not consider, that the means 
are predestinated as well as th tend .-f and prayer 
among others. This he infers from 2 Pet. i. 
10. where Christians are exhorted to make their 
calling and election sure. 

Some persons however have speculated upon 
this and the like texts so far as to make the 
predestinated end dwindle into a mere contin¬ 
gency ; and there indeed, in my opinion, our 
author lands at last. “ Whatsoever,” says he, 
“ is predestinated, so obtains the stability of 
* r its immutable arrest, (the liberty and con- 
“ tingency of second causes, by which it is 
“ brought about, not impeding) that if any 
“ one of them should fail, that very thing which 
“ we term predestinated, could notcometo pass. 
“ And applying this assertion to our present 
“ purpose, if prayer should not be made for the 
“ dead, they would never be delivered, not- 
** withstanding the irresistible force of predes- 
“ tination, through the imbecility of causes by 
* ‘ which their delivery is promoted. English 
Transl. p. 202, 

* Aiunt quidem, fed non pro iis orandum deeertant quae nobit 
conftat efle futura. Sed idem nobit labor recurfat ; quantumvit 
enim ignari fimus an fit praedeftinatione fancitum quod petimus, hoc 
tamen ignorare non licet, nifi a praedeftinatione flet non conceffum 
iri quod petimus. ibid. • 

T Error itaque argu'menti, vel proponentis, in eo latebat, quod 
confiderabat lie prsedeftinatum efle effeflum, ut diifimularet caufas 
effe prxdefiinatas, feu vias perquasadiretur. p, gj. 

X Quodcunque prsedeftinatum (ita non vetante libertate et con- 
tingentia caufarum fecundarum per quas originem capit) in fua fal- 
vum effe firmitate, ut nihibminus, ft quidlibet eervun defiseret, turn 
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But Mr. White, having laid it down as cer¬ 
tain, that the time of final relief, the day of 
judgment, however predestinated, would not 
appear till the number of the ele£t should be 
perfected,* a formidable objection was raised 
upon this position, viz. the insignificance of 
offering prayers for particular persons, since 
this day of relief would break no sooner |y>ou 
one than another. It might possibly happen, 
that some of the eledt would have iro prayers at 
all offered for their relief; in such a case, 
there would be an imbecility of second causes, 
which, with respefit to these particulars, would 
prevent the end, however predestinated, from 
taking place. And then again, as these un- 
prayed-for elect were of the number which 
was to be perfected or completed before the day 
of final relief, it would, from White’s premises, 
folloAV, that the eledt for whom the prayers of 
the faithful were put up, would be equally dis¬ 
appointed of the predestinated end, as the others. 

eiTet futunim ipfum quod vocamus prapdeftinatum. Et,applicando ad 
nonrum ufum hanc aflerdonem : Si orauo pro mortuis non fiat, 
non futuram efle liberadoncm, non obfiante firmitate praedeflinatio- 
nis, ex imbecilitate, caufarem perquas in rerum naturam progreditur. 
p. 98. A learned divine of our own times fpeaks to this point of 
the efficacy of prayer, with a more becoming roodefty.“ When God 
“ from the throne of celeftial glory, iffues out that uncontroulablc 
" command, to which all merits are fubjttt, even your defires, hum* 

“ ble chriflians, are not overlooked or forgotten by him. The good 
“ man's jrraycr is among the reafons, by which the omnipotent is 
t! moved in the adminiftration of the umverfe.” - Ogden’s Sermons 
on Prayer, p. 24. 

* Non nih impleto numero eleftorum, hunc diem, quem praedefti* 
niatum clamabat argumentum, nobis appariturum. p. 98. The fame 
idea feems to be adopted by the church of England in her b,urial officp 

Humbly Ijatfeeching thee of thy gracious goodnefs, fhortly tt 
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In answer to thelatter part of this objection,' 
(which indeed he does not formally state) he 
says, “ He that prays supplies what was want- 
“ ing to the sufferings of the departed, with- 
“ out which supplement he could not be sa- 
“ ved.”* Which is briefly to put all the dead 
who • are not prayed for, out of the number of 
theeledt. 

Tift rest of the objection he answers by sta¬ 
ting some intermediate benefits which separate 
touls receive by the prayers of the faithful, 
which it will be best to give in his own words. 
“ He,” says our author, “ who is the occasion. 
“ that more prayers are offered to that intent, 
tf hath, as it were, a greater right to thatday,than 
“ he for whom fewer are offered. Whence to 
“ him, it will arrive more grateful andhonour- 
“ able, than to the other, who less contributed 
‘ ‘ to its advance. But besides, these pious of- 
“ fices and affeftions of others, being known by 
“ the person departedwhom they concern , beget 
“a disposition in his soul, by which, when 
“time shall serve, his loveito God^ and con¬ 
sequently his beatitude will be increased. 
“ Moreover, byway of impetration, they be- 
“ come occasions to the divine providence of 

“ accomplifh the numberof thine cleft and to haflen thy 
“ that we with all thofe who are-departed in the true faith of thy 
“ holy name, may have our perfeft confummation and blifi both in 
“ body and foul in thine eternal and everlafting glory,” which is 
praying for the dead, according to White's fyftem, in the aggregate. 
The common prayer book' before the reftoration, had it, that wt 
juitAthis our brother, and all others, who, &c. whieh was praying, 
for the foul of a particular. 

* Orans itaque fupplet quod deem paflionibus deftmOi, line quo 
fupplemento non falvaretur. 
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* f disposing many things which otherwise 
“ would be differently ordered, that in the 
“ day of harvest they may enlarge hiseither es- 
“ sential or accidental happiness. If any thing 
“ of this happens through the good deeds of the 
“person himself departed,” [I suppose he 
means by leaving money for prayers and mass¬ 
es] “ it is to be accounted among his merits, 
“ or the rewards due to his merits. H$it if 
“ such prayers spring not from any root which 
“ he himself did, whilst living, plant, but 
“ purely from the charity of some propitious 
“ persons, they are the effeft of God’s provi- 
“ dence, whose mercies are numberless.” Eng. 
Transl. p. 203, 204. * 

I have only two observations to make on 
this passage, leaving the rest of it to be confuted 
by the systematicalpurgatorian catholics, whom 
it chiefly concerns. 

1. Mr. White, by supposing that the day 
of judgment is advanced or promoted in pro¬ 
portion to the prayers of the faithful, must 
suppose likewise, that it is proportionably re¬ 
tarded and kept back by the want of them. 

♦ 

* Refpondeturhoc faltemnegari non poflc, quin plurium quant 
pauciorum prccum votario, magis dcbebitur ilia dies eo itaque ho- 
noratior et gratior ei adveniat, quarn minus earn promovcnti. Prete- 
rca hipii affeBus aliorum pro ipfo, cogniti a mortuis, fuam vim et 
difpofnionem in animam imroducunt, qua foriior, cum tempus afflux- 
erit, in amorem Dei affurgat, et in potion beatitudines fede coiiocetur. 
Sunt etiam in gentre impetrativo occa/ioncs divincc providentice, 
quibus plura Ju difponat, ut gaudium,five tjfcntialc,five acciden¬ 
tal, in die mejfis augeant, qua: aliquijecus difponenda forent. Et 
eum ex bonis et benefaflis ipfius defunoi haec accidant, inter merita 
jpfius, vel mentis dcbita premia, computanda erunt. Et fi forte non 
ex his quae ipfemet geffit, fed ex bonitatealicujus alterius perfon* ei 
propitiae,haec eveniant, in divinam id providentiam refundendum ell, 
PMjus mifericordiarum non eft numerus. p. 98,99, 
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2. By allowing that the departed souls, are 
conscious of the prayers that are made for them, 
or what is the same thing, of the pious affeCti- 
ons of those who offer them in their behalf, must 
allow, that this consciousness continues as long 
as these prayers continue to be made for them. 
The use I make of these observations will ap¬ 
pear presently. 

Ope cannot wonder that this perplexed ac¬ 
count should be very unsatisfactory to the ge¬ 
neral run of popish supplicants for the souls in 
purgatory. They expected very different things 
for their departed friends as the fruits of their 
prayers, namely, speedy deliverance from their 
pains and tort ures, and, in the mean time, some 
cooling refreshment under them. They would 
by no means understand what it was that Mr. 
White offered them in lieu of these benefits; 
gnd whatever it was, they would think it too 
long to wait for it till the day of judgment. 

On these heads Mr. White found it necessary 
to give the plaintiffs some satisfaction, and be¬ 
gins it with saying, that, “we should not re- 
“ gard what people do expeCt, but what they 
“ ought to expeCt,—If the metaphorical fire 
“ makes deeper impressions upon the vulgar 
“ than metaphysical truth, let them enjoy their 
“ own notions; they may use the expressions 
“of the fathers, and councils, that souls are 
“ tortured, and are relieved by prayer, without 
“ mentioning any time, concerning which far 
“ thefs and councils are silent.”* 

* Sed nequenos foil Lei tos tenere debet, quid fit quod eos moveat, 
fed quid oporteret eos movere.—Sed et fi vides affedus magis meta- 
phoncis ignium, et aliarum pcenarum explicationibus comtnoveri, dici 
poflunt qua: concilia et fantti nos docent, torqueri animas, et precibus 
fclevari ■, de tempore fileatur tanquam ignotum, p. 99. 
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“ Are you still unsatisfied,” says he, “and 
“ urge an immediate releasement? I am con- 
“ tented, let it be the very next moment after 
“your prayer; for whatever time intervenes 
“ betwixt it and the restauration of the world, 
“ is, to them, but as one moment.” Eng. 
p. £05.* 

But if so, what becomes of the doctrine above, 
that the day of judgment is advanced or re¬ 
tarded in proportion to the prayers that are or 
are not made for departed souls? What be¬ 
comes of the continued consciousness in the 
separate soul, of the pious affections of its in¬ 
tercessors, and the improvement it makes in its 
happiness by the benefit of that consciousness? 
The spiritual substance, according to this phi¬ 
losopher, when squeezed out of the body by the 
press of death, carries with it the materials of 
its torture in its unpurified affections; this tor¬ 
ture he calls horrible, and says it is proporti¬ 
oned to the sins committed in the body. Is it 
possible to suppose, that all this torture can be 
inflicted, all this improvement made, in a mo¬ 
ment of time? In the church of Rome, pray¬ 
ers are made for the dead, the moment the 
breath is out of the body, and prayers for the 
deliverance of the departing soul from the pains 
of purgatory, even before its aCtual departure; 
whence it must be supposed, that not even a 
single moment is allowed for all this purgatorial 
discipline, f upon the system of father White. 

* Necdum fatisfaftum eft ? et adhuc pofcls fubitaneum folatium? 
Eja fiat fecundo port preces momento. Quodcunque enim inter iilas 
et munrli inftaurationem intercede iis, momenti duntaxat rationem 
habet. p. t)g. 

t Dr. Conner thought the foul did not depart from the body till 
aftir death; it may be entertaining to the reader to fubjoin bis ex- 
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And if this system had any solid foundation, a 
ver,,‘;ew and very short prayers would do the 
business, and a great deal of the money might 
be spared which was expended on the vicarial 
prayers and masses of monks and friars. A 
consideration, which, as it would militate with 
more effect against his hypothesis than a thou¬ 
sand syllogisms, be takes care to obviate as fol¬ 
lows : 

<c In fine, if I be thought the occasion of 
“ restraining the profuse abundance of alms in 
“ this particular, I shall withall have the sa- 
“ tisfa6tion to have checked the daily increa- 
“ sing swarms of unworthy priests, who qua- 
“ lifted neither with knowledge nor good man- 
“ ners, live like drones upon this stock, to the 
“ disgrace and contempt of their fun6tion, to 
“ the abuse of souls, and the common scandal 
“ both of those who live in and out of the 
“ church. Catholic faith shall from hence- 
“ forth be no longer the subject of the derision 
“ of externs, whilst her children vainly labour 
“ to defend against heretics those things which 

planation of this matter, in a very honourable audience. “ I owned 
indeed,” fays he, “that in death the foul was aftualiy feparated from 
“ the body, but 1 could not allow, that that feparation was thecaufe 
“ of death. But that the death of the body was the ccITation of the 
“ motion of the heart, of the blood, and of the faints, which cefia- 
“ tion could not proceed from the feparation of the foul, fince thefe 
“ do not at all depend upon it, as I proved before, but it was occa- 
“ ftoned by fome defers in the organs and fluids of the body, which, 
“ loftng tneir due difpoiition, ana their mutual correfpondcnce one 
“ with another, all their aQions ceafe; which ceflation is properly 
“ called death; fo that the foul finding them incapable of receiving 
■“ its influence and obeying its commands, quits the body after it is 
“ dead; by which it appears that the feparation of the foul is not pro- 
“ perly the caufe of death, but that the death of the body is the caufe 
“ pf the feparation.” Biogr. Britannica. Vol, iii, p. 1450, 
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“ liave neither ground nor proof, but are in- 
“ troduced from the customary expressions of 
“ law-courts and exchanges, not from the lan- 
“ guage of nature, or Christian tenets.” Eng. 
Trans, p. 206 .* 

Here the reconciliation of White with White, 
becomes impossible. He had said above, that 
it could not be denied that the day of judgment 
would be more honourable and more welcome 
to him for whom more prayers are made, than 
to him for whom fewer are put up. He had 
said in the same page, that if there were a defi¬ 
ciency of means, not even the predestinated 
end could be brought about. By the means, 
he understands the prayers of the faithful, and 
of the church; by the end, the day of judg¬ 
ment. Hence it follows, that the more mass 
priests there are, and the more they are em¬ 
ployed, the better it will be for the departed 
souls. If it should be said, that these priests 
are improperly employed in this service, lie 
himself furnishes us with the answer. He him¬ 
self contends that the forms of the church used 
in these services, are conformable to his doc- 

* Tandem fi non adeo adluentes Fint eleeraofynar, neque tam multi 
erunt, facerdotes, caetcra indigni et feientii ct monbus, noe uni freti 
flipendio, in dcdecus ct contemptum ecclefta:, in deceptionem anima- 
rum et fcandalum turn intra ecclcfiae clauttra, turn extra degentium. 
Non fubmittetur fides catholica irriftoni exterorum, dum filii ipfius ea 
conantur adverfus hatrcticos propugnare, qua; neque defendere pof- 
funt, neque probare, cum lint ex vocibus a foro et mercatura, non a 
nattiravel chrifiianis dogmatibus mutuatis, introdufla, p, too.—By 
the caft of this ccnfure, one would be tempted to think that White 
intended to condemn the praflice of praying for the dead in the grots. 
But in truth this was only a fling at the monks who had in a great; 
meafurc engrofled thefe alms to tnemfelves, and wiA whom White 
and his brethren the fecular priells, were, in thofe days, at perpetual 
war, 
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trine, and though they should he differently 
understood, yet as he tells us, that not what 
is, but what ought to be understood, should 
only be regarded, the efficacy of the opus oper- 
atum takes place upon the general principles of 
the church, which puts the ignorance or the 
immorality of the officiating priest quite'out 
of the question. 

It should seem, that an ingenious man could 
hardly be driven into these inconsistencies, 
but for the sake of qualifying his real senti¬ 
ments with such do&rines of the received sys¬ 
tem, as he could not, with any safety, disavow. 
He could not but be sensible, that the consci¬ 
ousness of a moment, Avould not admit of the 
orthodox hypothesis, which made provision for¬ 
ages of sufferings. If it should be said, that 
the omission of prayers for the dead leaves an 
interval of consciousness proportioned to the 
length of that omission, it is answered, that his 
position is general; the momentary conscious¬ 
ness, as we shall see presently, when he comes 
to philosophize on the nature of the separate 
soul, does not arise from the prayers put up for 
it immediately upon its departure, but from a 
want of succession of ideas in the simple and 
instantaneous apprehension of the soul its self. 

What this author chiefly asserts in this tradt 
is, that the purification of the separate soul, its 
deliverance from its sufferings, and its access 
to beatitude, are only accomplished at the day 
of judgment and final retribution; and to this, 
he says, that all those passages to be met with 
in the scriptures, in the writings of the fathers, 
in the liturgies and offices of the church, which 
seem to favour a purgatorial fire, and a deli- 
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veraifte from intermediate pain, do evidently 
refer. He attempts to shew, that tlie most re¬ 
spectable of the fathers are clearly of this opi¬ 
nion, and that the rest of them, who seem to 
favour an intermediate purgation, are misun¬ 
derstood by those who cite them in support of 
the vulgar hypothesis, He lays great stress 
upon the expressions in ancient liturgies, and 
infers that the sense of those who composed 
them was, that the separate soul was not to re¬ 
ceive the fruit of those prayers which were put 
up for it, till the last day. 

Among these expressions, we find such as 
these, qui obdormierunt, in fide Christi—in spe 
resurrectionis,—gut dormiunt in sonino pads, 
and the like. These expressions, without all 
doubt, exclude all notion of intermediate pur¬ 
gatorial pains, and as they are to be found in 
the prayers that are made for all, they must 
be supposed to take in the case of all for whom 
such prayers are properly made, and among the 
rest, for those who are gone off the stage un¬ 
purified from the affeClions of venial sins only. 

But then (to" observe it by the way) they 
equally exclude White’s notion of separate souls, 
tortured with impure affeCtions, in proportion 
to the sins committed in the body. 

However he cites other expressions in present 
use with his church, which are not so favoura¬ 
ble to his hypothesis. But to these he will not 
allow an early, and consequently an universal 
practice, but says, they only obtained general 
practice from the times of Odilo, abbot of 
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Clugny,* and were not authorised by the prac¬ 
tice of the Greek church, the decisions of the 
Florentine Council, or any precedents earlier 
than the times of Bede and Gregory.' 

Even these passages, however, our author, 
by a dexterity of interpretation, (which it is of 
no importance to examine) brings about to a 
friendly agreement with his scheme of futurity. 

In fine, to make all thingsjmeet, he comes 
to this conclusion, that all these expressions of 
the saints, which, taken separately, (that is 
without his glosses and comments) smell so 
strong of heresy, on a sudden, put on a new 

* He hints that thefe forms took their rife from fome revelations 
which are believed to have been made to the monks of Clugny ; but 
which wc may fuppofe, White himfelf did not believe. If thefe were 
fiftitious revelations, the fervices to which they gave occalion are im- 
pofttions upon the church, and want authenticity, and thofe only arc 
to be accounted authentic, which were in general ufe before the eleventh 
century when Odtlo’s forms took place. But all thefe agree with 
White’s hypothehs, ergo, &c. How different are the conclufions of 
Father Hardouin ? who having occafion to prove that all the offices 
of the church were forged, or at lead interpolated, brings the fol¬ 
lowing indance : Nuper cditum Ritualc Pariftenfe [Perhaps about 
the year 1712 ~\orationmcxhibct in exfequiis dc/unttorum, quali - 
ter Jiunt in Ecclcfia Metropolitans quae docit aperte animas glori- 
am perdpert tantumfupremo die judidi. Prolegom. apud Var¬ 
iant, 1766. p. 105. One may be certain that Mr. White would 
haveinuded that this was a proof, of the authenticity of the Ritual; 
but the Jefuit exclaims, Hcecdne propterea dicenda ejl Eccle/ue 
ParifienfisJtdes ? Certainly, or what Ihall we fay to the Bifhop of 
Meaux on the chapter of variations ? Whatever that prelate might 
think of White’s interpretations, he would hardly agree with Har¬ 
douin, that the church had for fo many ages, worlhipped by fiflitious 
rituals. White himfelf indeed allows that the ancient liturgies had 
been partly interpolated,.and partly cadcated by different prelates, but 
this he thinks £n inconfiderable objeftion in the prefent cafe, and that 
this doftrine, being uniformly inferted in fo many of them, mud have* 
been (he conftant doflrincof all former ages, 
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face, arid come forth adorned with truth and 
candor, particularly these three propositions. 
1. That the saints may lawfully he prayed for. 
3. That they are yet detained in the entry, or 
porch, or avenues of heaven. 3. That they are 
all to pass through thefire of the last judgment, 
whereby themselves shall be approved, and others 
suffer detriment, and finally be saved, yet so as 
by fire. “ All which, from our grounds, ” says 
the English, “ are convinced of manifest truth 
“ and with a grateful return give no less testi- 
‘ ‘ mony to our doCtrine, placing it under the 
“ protection of Christian discipline and defence, 
“ and with their impenetrable files securing it 
“ from all hostile attacks.” p. 77 * 

The translator, observe, is a little puzzled 
what to make of this atrium of departed souls, 
and therefore gives us three words to chuse, 
the entry , the porch, and the avenues, hoping, 
•perhaps, that one of them might be reconciled 
to what is said in the original, namely ,—esse 
in loco corpot'ibus tantum competit. p. 14. 

And now, give me leave to ask, what does 
this man pretend to hold concerning the inter- 
med iate state of departed souls, more or less than 
a hundred nominal protestants who execrate 

* Refpcftanti modo quae dedufb funt,non expeftatum promicatmi* 
raculum, tot ct tam vulgatas fanttorum fententias, crimini hattenus 
l'.ippofitas, clariIGma veritatis et honeflatis luce vellitas,inmanifeflum 
occurrere ; Has potifiimum tres proloquor. Oraripojfc profanBis ; 
SanBos in atrio adhucdetineri ; et tranfituros per ignem fupreml 
judicii,atque to ejfc ipfos examinandos, caeteros detrimentum paffur 
fos ft epuajiper ignem falvatum iri. Quae tria ex do&rina data ma- 
nifefli luminis et veritatis cottfcia peraguntur. Noque minus doc- 
trintedaue per hanc fuammanifeftationem vicem et teflimonium red* 
dunt, eatnque in tuto collocatam fub chriftianae difeiplinje protections, 
muniunt et circumvallant. Cap. ix. p. 37. 38, 
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the soul-sleepers, have held, taught, and written 
On various occasions; save only that they avoid 
the word purgatory, while they assert the thing 
in terms at least as strong as White himself 
makes use of ? 

Perhaps you will ask me does any protestant 
teach that the dead, saints or others, may be 
prayed for ? 

J udge for yourselves, good people, from the 
sayings of a man, of whose protestantism you 
may have depositions upon oath from num¬ 
bers of grave, reverend doctors, professors and 
preachers of the present period. 

“ If anyone,” says Archbishop Wake, “ will 
“ put up his particular requests for the dead, 
“ for any of those ends, for which the primi- 
“ tive Christians did, we shall not condemn 
“him.” 

Primitive Christian, is adenomination of great 
latitude, nor hath the line been drawn with 
such precision as to enable us to say, where 
the exclusion of non-primitive Christian, begins. 
Dr. Chapman, Archdeacon of Sudbury, allows 
indeed, that, “ prayers for the dead were in 
“ use among the ancient Christians, but,” he 
adds, “ not such as will help the modern popish. 
*' cause;’’which is happily enough distinguished 
from the ancient popish cause, save only that 
it may leave a suspicion, that the latter is not 
in so much disrepute with the Doctor as the 
former.* Be that as it may, the learned Arch- 

* Dr. Middleton brings a paffage from Tertullian (the inSance 
from Origen is rather a jewilh than a chriftian notion) which plainly 
and exprefsly mentions the cullom of praying for refrcfhment for 
the departed foul, in the interim between death and the refurrefUon. 

£ 
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deacon of Sudbury bringsdown primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, so far as relates to this article of pray¬ 
ing for the dead, to the end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. 

Let us now return to Archbishop Wake, and* 
consider the ends, for which, according to him, 
the primitive Christians prayed for the dead. 

“ Some of the primitive Christians,” says his 
grace, “ prayed for the bodies resurrection, 

“ others for their acquitting at the day of 
“judgment, supposing it to be no way unfit 
“ to pray to God for those very blessings which 
“he has absolutely promised and resolved to 
“ give.” Exactly agreeable to what we have 
cited above from White, concerning prayers for 
what is already predestinated. The Archbishop 
goes on. “ Some thought, that an increase of 
“ glory might be obtained to the righteous by 
“ their prayers.” And under this idea he in¬ 
forms us, that “ the primitive church made 
1 * prayers—for the best of men, for the holy apos- 
“ ties, the martyrs or confessors of the church, 
“ nay even for the blessed virgin herself, all 
“which, at the same time, they thought in 

Introductory Difcourfe, 1747. Quarto, p. 18. What fays Dr. 
Chapman to this ? why, he firft afcribes it to Middleton’s great teem¬ 
ing zeal to ferve the Romanilk ; I fuppofe he means by pointing 
out the paffage to them. But was the Archdeacon ignorant, that this 
inilancc of primitive practice had been cited toauthonze the doftrine 
of purgatory, before Middleton was born? by no means. He was 
only unwilling that Tertullian fltould be branded for his ancient po¬ 
pery, being fo fubflantial a pillar of Dr. Chapman’s church, that he 
could notpoffiblybe fpart i. And the great efteem he has for this 
primitive rather and nis authority, makes it utterly impertinent in 
him to alledge in the fecond place, that “ this was only a private opi- 
“ nion.” What! not in the mouth of this great primitive oracle?’ 
See Jefuit-Cabal farther opened, p. 3,1, 
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“happiness, and who, tljp papists themselves 
“tell us, never touched at purgatory.” Which 
are the very same ends and uses of prayers for 
the dead assigned by White. 

His grace farther informs us, that “ all be- 
“ lieved this [praying for the dead] testified 
“ their hope of them, and manifested their faith 
“ of that future resurreftion, -which they waited 
‘ ‘ for, and in the mean time, maintained a kind 
“ of fellowship an,d communion between the 
'* members of Christ yet alive,' and those who 
“ were departed only, not lost by death.”* 

He says, indeed, that “ Some of these ends 
“ were only the private opinions, which the 
“ particular Christians of old had concerning 
“ the reason and benefit of praying for the 
“dead.”f 

But what all believed, could not be the pri¬ 
vate opinions of particular Christians only: and 
it would be strange enough, if the primitive 
Christians in praying for the dead, should never 
think of any of them, but such as the papists 
say never touched at purgatory. By the Arch¬ 
bishop’s own expression, it appears, that some 
prayed for one end, and some for another. Was 
there not one of these primitive Christians, who 
remembered in his prayers the condition of those 
poor souls who went out of the world in their 
sins ? We are assured by Tertullian, that there 
was ; and that a refrigerium was solicited for 
such souls in their intermediate state. 

But be this last, if you please, the pradHce as 
well as the opinion of particular Christians only ; 

•N. ' 

* Wake’* 3 Trafts againfl popery, Seft, iii. p. 31, 33, 
t Ibid, 

IS 
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it is still a practice which Archbishop Wake does 
not condemn ; “lie does not condemn any 
“one who puts up his particular requests 
“ for the dead, foratiy of those ends, for which 
“ the primitive Christians did.” And if such 
persons are not condemnable, what Dr. Chap¬ 
man says to exculpate the primitive church from 
Dr. Middleton’s charge of superstition in this 
instance, namelv, “ that those opinions which 
“ countenanced a purgatory, were only the 
“ private opinions (or conjectures rather) of 
“ certain writers, while the general doCtrine of 
“ the churches admitted no such refinements,” 
is wholly impertinent. These opinions or con¬ 
jectures, according to Dr. Wake, were not to 
be condemned, why then should not the church¬ 
es admit them ? I repeat it then, that Dr. 
White did not go farther in his speculations 
on an intermediate state, than, (perhaps hardly 
so far as) some protestant doctors, so called, 
have done. 

Hitherto we have exhibited this same Dr. 
White only in the light of skirmishing with his 
adversaries upon church principles; it remains 
now, that we produce his positive opinion of 
the nature of the soul in a state of separation, 
and this opinion he gives ex professo , in his 
17 th chapter. 

He there adopts the doCtrine of Thomas Aqui • 
nas, who held, that discourse, and composition 
of ideas, have their origin from the body, and 
are not to be looked for in immaterial beings; 
because in them, there is none of that succes¬ 
sive impetus upon the phantasy which arises 
from the bodily organs, consequently the know¬ 
ledge of these pure spirits, all comes by imme- 
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diate intuition, which shews principles and 
connexions at once, without deduction or suc¬ 
cession of ideas, and this intuition exhibits no¬ 
thing to the separate spirit but the naked truth, 
divested of all those fallacies which arise from 
the reasdnings of the fallible man, and the in¬ 
terposition of material substance.*—Hence it 
is likewise concluded, that there is no change 
in these immaterial spirits, because there are no 
instruments, no diversity of parts, one of which 
might aCfc upon another, no distinction of the 
matter aCiecl upon, from that which aCts upon 
it; all which are necessary to etfeCt mutation.f 

But then, as our author concludes from this 
state of the case, that the soul, in this state of 
separation, sees nothing but the naked truth, 
as it is not susceptible of false opinions, a con¬ 
siderable objection arises, namely, how it comes 
to pass that the soul should be freed from the 
false opinions it entertained in this world, and 
not at the same time be divested of those af¬ 
fections which depended upon them ? 

It will be best to give his answer in his own 
words. “This happens,” says he, “not through 
“ any discourse, but by the precise stroke of 

* Docet [Aquinas] in fpiritibus abftraftis, neque difeurfam c(Tc, 
reque compofitionem, fed fimplicem duntaxat apprehenfionem. Sci¬ 
licet exiftimat S. Doftor haec ex corpore originem trahere, in imma- 
teriatis non efle expeftanda. Experimur iiquidem compofitioncs et 
difeurfus ex fuccedentibus memorise in phantafiam impetibus nafei, 
quos fi tollas, impoilibile eft fucceflioncm inter indivifibilia cominge- 
re. Omnia itaque uno quaft oculo et ifiu, fpiritus nados necelTe eft 
confpicari. p. 74. 

+ Et hsec eft ratio quare immutabilis fit, quxeunque refolmio 
fa£la, quia fcilicet, nulla funt inftrumenta nulla diverlitas partiuin, 
quarum una in alteram agat; nulla materia: et agentis diftinitio, qu* 
omnia reijuifita funt ad mutationem. p. 75. 
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death. For it being impossible to a spiritual 

nature, at one and the same time to assent 
“ to two contradictories, seeing and compre-> 
“ hending the contradiction, and nothing, as 
“hath been said, being able to escape the 
“■knowledge of the separated soul; it is evident 
“ that truth must overcome falsity, and since 
“ one of them only can take possession, truth 
“ must abide, and errour give place, and this 
“ through the very disposition of the soul it- 
“ self by death. But that the affeCtions, on 
“ the other side, being not contrary to each 
“ other, nor of contrary objeCts, may at the 
“ same time subsist in the soul; death framing 
“ its creature according to the predisposition 
“ of the subjeCt it works on.” Engl. p. 155, 

156.* 

If any one desires to know how the separate 
soul becomes the creature, of death , Mr. White 
gives him the following account. 

“ The soul, when first infused into the body, 

“ is such as the quality of the matter it is 
“ united unto, exaCts and determines it to be; 
“ because a natural aClion, that is, [an aCtion] 
“ which doth not exceed the rank and limit of 
“ causes, cannot but aCt according to the ex^ 
“ istence of the subjeCt, and do that which is 
“ conformable thereto; and apt to be produced 

* Hoc non comingere ex difenrfu aliqno, fed ex prrcifo mortis 
ifiu ; cum cnirn imjpoflibilis fit fpirltalis natura quae fimul femelque 
affentiatur duabus cowradicloriis videns volenfq'ue ipfam contradiuU 
onem, nihilque, (ut.<Tif)um eft) latere poffit animam, clarum-eft veri- 
tatem fortiorem effe fallitaie; et cum una tantum ineffe poff«, earn, 
fajfttatc deficiente, ex vi ipftus conftitutionis animae, per mortem ip ft 
ineffe : affe&us autem, cum non fint contraiii, ncque contrariorum, . 
fiinitl- in mente fubliftcre, quia- vis mortis, fecundmu fubjefti prjepar- 
atioocm, fuam mclitur cteuturam. p, 75. 76. * 
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u thereof. But death also is a natural a€Hon, 

“ making that which of a man can be made, 

“ to wit, a spiritual substance which we call a 
“ soul. And as the disposition of the embrio 
“ or seminal concretion, delineates the future 
“ man, so that man, to have had in the course 
“ of his whole life, these and these thoughts 
“ and affe&ions, designs and points out by the 
“ impressions left, the future conditions of the 
“ soul. So that death produceth such an en- 
“ tity, as, from the man so disposed, is natu- 
“ rally producible. And the entity so made, 
“ continueth such, till it be as it were new 
“ molded, which is the work of the resurrec- 
“ tion.” Engl. p. 153. 154.* 

This personification and plastic activity of 
death, puts one in mind of a certain epitaph. 

Do all we can , 

Death is a man 
That never spareth none. 

But now, with all this simplicity of appre¬ 
hension, this immediate intuition of truth, this 
discernment of principles and connections, and 
above all, with this want of contrariety of af- 

* Animam, cum primo corpori infunditur, talem efle, qualem tin* 
terei qualitas exigit; quia fcilicet aflio naturalis, hoc eft, ieriemcau- 
farum non pritergrediens, non poteft nifi ex fubjefti exiftentia agere, 
et hoc facere quod ex fubje&o fieri' natum eft. Eft autem Mars et 
ipfaquoquse naturalis aflio, faciens quod ex homine natum eft fieri, 
Ens, puta, fpiritate, quod Animam aicimus, Sicut vero difpofitiones 
Embryi, vel /eminani tuberis defignat futurum hominem, fic Homi- 
nem tota vita talia vel alia [f, talia] cogitaviffe et voluifle, per re- 
lifla veftigia, futuram defignat animam. Facit itaque Mon Ens 
quale ex uc affeflo homine natum eft prodire; et Em fafhim tale eft, 
aonec denuo contingat quail refieri, quod in rcfurrefiione derau» 
expeftatur. p, 75. 
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feCtions, liow shall we account for that conflict 
of these same affections, which according to 
our author, make so considerable a part or the 
torment of the separate soul ? In his outset he 
holds, that the departed soul is beset with those 
affections which infeCted it during its union 
with the body, but which it resists in practice; 
and this he compares to the cows which drew 
the'ark to Bethshemesh, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, but lowing after 
their calves that were shut up at home ; and ac¬ 
cordingly represents the man thus drawn dif¬ 
ferent ways, as saying to himself, Nolo, seel 6 
si liceret ! How can it be said, that these af¬ 
fections are not contrary to each other P Here 
is the affeCtion of a blessed futurity, which car¬ 
ries the man praClically on the right road, but 
here is likewise an affeCtion for things forbid¬ 
den, to which, according to White, he is per¬ 
petually looking back; and this retrospective 
oblique affeCtion remaining in the soul after 
its separation, can never be reconciled to the 
affeCtion for future happiness, which- remains 
likewise. This therefore can be considered no 
otherwise than as an hypothesis invented at 
pleasure, to evade the censures of those who 
espoused and profited by the received doCtrine; 
and to substitute for the absurd and ridiculous 
notions of a material purgatory, something like 
an end to which prayers for the dead might 
have respeCt; which would puzzle the stupidity 
of his adversaries, just as much as if his system 
was capable of the strictest demonstration. 

He found himself however under a neces¬ 
sity of defending his doCtrine in another trea¬ 
tise, which is intitled, llesponsa ad Except 
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ones, Lond. 1662 , in which he seems to me to 
leave even his own purgatory out of his hypo¬ 
thesis. 

In this tra&, he declares for the Philosophla 
Digbeeuna * which determines, nullo modo di- 
cendum mutabilitatem aliquam esse in animabus 
post mortem, p. 50. He brings a passage from 
Cassiodorus, importing, that souls, after death, 
do neither good nor ill, but persevere quietly 
in their natures; and another from St. Austin, 
in these words, Dormit omnis mortuus, et bo¬ 
nus et malus, unisquisque cum causa sud dor¬ 
mit, cum causd sud surgit, cum ab hoc somno 
cvigilabunt, simul omnes quod promissum est, 
accepturi sunt. p. 78. He says however after¬ 
wards, that this same Austin was the first who 
mentioned the deliverance of a soul before the 
day of judgment, conceiving in his mind that 
such a thing might be, but openly confessing, 
that he knew nothing of the matter, p. 99. 

Lastly, he brings fresh proofs from ancient 
liturgies, that prayers for the dead were only 
put up, that they might find mercy and reward 
in the day of judgment; and then adds, by way 
of conclusion, “this single consideration would 
“ be enough to induce me to adhere to my 
“ opinion, even against the otherwise highest 
“ authority, as I am persuaded that this was 
“ the constant and perpetual sense and judg- 
“ ment of the catholic church, (that is of the 
“ church diffusive at all times, and in all pla- 

* He was an Intimate friend of Sir Kenelme Digby, fame of 
wliofc latin works he tranflated into Englilh. Biog. Brit. Digby 
fKen.] Rem. [G] and Wood’s Atb. Ox. Vol.ii. Col. 353. He 
likewife wrote a latin preface to a traft of Digby’s, which tomebody 
*dfe tranflated into that language from the englifc, Ibid, 
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“ ces) and that the opposite opinion was brought 
M forth in the night, and nourished with a blind 
“ pretext of piety, in the darkness of vulgar 
“ ignorance, till it had gained some strength 
“ by numbers, and then broke out inthe ec- 
“ clesiastic pulpits and scholastic chairs.”* 

White’s peroration is remarkable, which I 
shall therefore put in the margin, f 

Hehad, in his former tract, reprobated the mi¬ 
racles and pretended visions of former times, 
which had been the chief support of the purga¬ 
torial dodtrine, even those related by St, Gre- 

* Hxc fola confideratio fatis foret mihi, ut adverfiis ingentem 
exteroqui aulhoritatem, in meas quxfliorhs partes inclinarem, perfua- 
fus, efle perpetuum et conftantifiiinutn ccclefix quatenus catholics, 
(hoc eft, et omni tempore, et omni loco diffufa?,) fenfum et fententi- 
am: oppofitamque opiniortem no&urno partu caitum, cxco pietatis 
prxtextu inter vulgi et ignorantite tenehras cducatum, donee multi* 
tudine aliquam potentiam acquifiviflc., turn demum in Cathedras turn 
ecclefiafticas, turn fchoiares, irrupiffe. p, 80. 

* Nunc quid mihi fupereft nifi ut per te, Sapientiftime Donrine, 

obtefter amicum meum, fi ex feripto meo darum illi fafttHn fit totum 
chriftianx aftionis vultum, a Chriflo, ab apoftolis, a fanfctis ad fupre- 
mum jttdicii diem flare converfum, ct hoc fpecialiter quoad bona et 
mala qux mortuis apprecamur et deprecamur; fi claridime conftet 
ex facris feripturis quod flamma quae mnndum exfeindet, eadem omnia 
omnium opera fit examinatura, et mala opera fuper Chriflo xdificata 
confumptura ; fi peccata in futuro faeeuk) remittl, et vere purgari 
animas, et non tantummodo puniri pronunciet antiquitas; fi nulla 
fit mentio liberationis ante diem judicit, ante Auguftinum, qui primus 
diquid fimile poflibile efle mente concepit, fed aperte profeflus eft 
fcnefeirej fi evidentiffimum eft ex autfcore dialogorum, ex privatis 
revelationibus irrupifle in hominum mente* hanc perfuafionem, fi hoc 
agi experit poflquam revelationi qute catholic* fidei fit fundatnx, 
ntiliiis reliHus eft locus; fi in libris cccleftaflicis Roman* Ecclefia 
rum fit vel una oratiuncula qux diferte petat liberationem ante diem 
Judidi, fed tota eptmra negotiatio circa diem Judicii verfetur, &c, 
!’• 99 * ’ 
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gory and venerable Bede .* Here lie seems to 
go farther when Jbe says, • that this doftrinc of 
intermediate purgation did not arise, till all 
occasion for revelation in the church had ceased. 
If so, and if we date the origin of this doctrine 
in or before the days of Tertullian, what must 
become of the cause of those worthy Protestants, 
who, in contradiction to Dr. Middleton, bring 
down the post-apostolical miracles and visions, 
some centuries lower ? Why should they be 
less ingenuous than asensible papist, who must 
be conscious, when he made this declaration, 
that three fourths of the trumpery of his church 
could only be supported on the contrary sup¬ 
position ? 

I doubt not but the reader will be curious to 
know why so much more pains and paper are 
spent upon this Thomas White, than upon some 
others who, he may think, equally deserve it. 

If the subject of his book, and his manner of 
treating it, will not sufficiently account for 
this, 1 beg leave to add, that, with respedt to 
the history of the controversy, Mr. White 
proved to be a more consequential writer than 
was imagined when his system came first under 
consideration. To explain this it will be ne¬ 
cessary to give some farther particulars of this 
gentleman’s personal history. 

At the time of the restoration, and for some 
years before, there were great animosities among 
the popish doftors concerned in the several mis¬ 
sions for propagating the roman catholic reli¬ 
gion in England. There was a community of 
them in this kingdom, who stiled themselves 


? Chap, xviii. xix. 
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the Dean and Chapter of the catholic clergy in 
England. White seems to have listed himself 
in this body, and to have been their principal 
champion, particularly in opposition to Dr. 
Ceorge Leyburn, president of the college at 
Douay, a seminary which,according to the said 
Leyburn, was founded purposely to supply the 
English mission ; consequently this chapter of 
seculars, erected in England, was looked upon 
by the president and his society at Douay, 
as interlopers, and schismatics, the encourage¬ 
ment of whom must tend to the annihilation of 
the seminary at Douay, which Leyburn repre¬ 
sents to have been founded by Cardinal Allen, 
as an asylum for the exiled priests driven out 
of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,* 
and since that time [ 156'8] had sent above a thou¬ 
sand pastors into England ; and he represents 
it as the nursery, or mother house, from whence 
had gone out the chiefest, of their regulars, such 
as Campian, Barlow,&c.f 

It was Ley burn’s business, therefore to re- 

* The foundation here fpoken of, was intended from the begin¬ 
ning, as a feminary for popifh controvertifls, and particularly for mif- 
fionaries to England. It does not appear that there was any particu¬ 
lar view,in founding this focicty,of affording refuge to priefls banifhed 
from England, See Thuanus B. exxvi. at the beginning; Alan’s 
article in the Biogr. Britannica. Text. p. 77. and 78. Rem. [E.J 

f This Dr. George Leyburn was the firll Englifh prieft who was 
fworn chaplain to Queen Henrietta, and to her he appeals for the in¬ 
nocence of his conduft towards the state, which it feems the chapter 
had called in queflion ; and this the queen might atteft with as much 
fafety, as Leyburne bore teflimony, upon the credit of her Majef- 
ty’s confcfl’or, that (he had never been guilty of any mortal fin. 
Kennel’s Regillcr. p. 373. 374. He complains that bis adverfa- 
ries had endeavoured to make him a very rogue, by feveral accufati- 
011s brought againft him in a kind of paftoral letter, intituled, “ An 
“ Encyclical i.pijlk to o\tr brethren of England, and fubferibed by 
“ Mailer Dr. Ellis, Mr. Peter Curtis, Mr. George Warhame, 
“Mr. Robert Manly, Mr. Lawrence Plat, Mr. John Holland, 
“ Jvlr, Gharles Cansficld, Mr. John Singleton,and_Mr. J. Medcalfc, 
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present this English chapter in as dark colours 
as possible. We have only to consider his at¬ 
tacks upon White, particularly concerning the 
do&rine of his book on the intermediate state. 

White, who went by the name of Black¬ 
loe, had been informed, that the Bishop of 
Chalcedon had commanded Leyburn to cry 
against his books, and seems to have expostu¬ 
lated with the bishop on that surmise. To 
which the bishop in a letter to Blackloe, dated 
July 6, 1652, answered as follows : 

“ What apparent ground, you had to write, 
“ that I commanded Lay burn to cry against 
“your books, Avas no true ground, seeing I 

“ commanded him the contrary.-Divers 

“ saints and learned men have (Salva Chari- 
“ tale) dissented in their opinions e\ T en in mat- 
“ ters ofdivinity, and so may you and Idoe, 
“ if wee will, and God willing it shall be so on 
‘ ‘ my part. ” 

This is written in a blank leaf at the begin¬ 
ning of my copy of White’s book, Avhich seems 
to have belonged to some friend of the catho¬ 
lic dean and .chapter; for thus the transcriber 
goes on : 

“ The aforesaid instances do evince, that Dr. 
“ Layburn hath manifestly overlashed, in ap- 
“ pearing like a new lawgiver to all Christians, 
“to damn Avithout sense and contrary to in- 
“ jundtion, Mr. Blackloe’s opinions.” 

This, it is certain, does not concern the book 


“ which ftile themfelves the dean and chapter or church of the ca- 
“ thoiic clergy in England." Leyburn replied to this in an Encycli¬ 
cal anfwer, dedicated to Queen Herientitta Maria,wherein he apolo- 
logizes tor his own conduct, and recriminates upon his adverfaries of 
the chapter, with great bitterneis, Kenjteu ibid, and p. 385. See 
alfo p. 407,408, 
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tie Mcclio Animarum Statu, because White, 
inentions it in his dedication of that tradt to 
the bishop, whom he styles, Catkolici in An¬ 
glia Clregis Pastor. Probably it .may relate 
to White’s opinion, delivered in some other 
piece, for he wrote much. 

But, whether with or without authority, it is 
certain Leyburn did open his mouth wide 
against this doctrine of White. He says, in 
his encyclical answer, published in 1661, “ The 
“ apostolic seat does harbour no good opinion 
“ of Dr. Blackloe, for that Dr. Gage, their 
“ agent,’* [i. e. agent for the chapter] “in his 
“ letter of Feb. ‘20. 1661, shewn to our seniors,” 
fat Douay] “ hath these express words : Mr. 
“ Blackloe’s doctrine is in so great detestation 
“ here,” [at Rome] “ that neither that of Lu- 
“ ther or Calvin ever was in a greater.” And 
then he adds, “ It has been censured by the 
“ university of Douay, as scandalous, hereti* 
“ cal, and impious.”* 

But Leyburn in his wrath, acquaints us with 
a fact which is remarkable enough. He says, 
that John Holland, a member of the chapter, 
and a convert to popery, who had been secre¬ 
tary to the bishop of Durham, embraced Black- 
loc's profane novelties, and being a nimble, active 
penman, and industrious in. spreading Black- 
loe’s new doctrines, was made secretary to the 
chapter; and he adds, that D'r. Ellis made 
this Mr. Holland a priest, for the great zeal he 
had shewn at Lisbon towards Mr. Blackloe's 
new notions in philosophy. Ken-net. 353. 

The dean and chapter of the catholic clergy 
in England, were in their situation a consider¬ 
able, and probably a numerous body, and it 


* Kennet’s Rtgiftcr, p . 382 , 
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is no little credit to Blackloe alias White, ttiac 
liis notions found such reception among them. 

White, upon some occasion, found it expe¬ 
dient, to submit his do&rines to the judgment 
of the pope and the church, as appears by Ken- 
net’s Register, p. 625. His first submission is 
dated May 8. 1657, but was thought insuffici¬ 
ent, as it might mean, that he only submitted 
his dodhine to the church aggregate, and not 
to the pope alone as the head of it. Upon this 
objection, he subscribed another July 2, in the 
same year, importing, that he willingly sub¬ 
mitted all his writings to the particular see of 
Rome, and St. Peter’s successor the pope, 
even out of a general council. This the peo¬ 
ple of Douay called the recantation. Whereas 
in truth this was no more than a piece of for¬ 
mality, by way of shelter from the accusation 
of heresy, to which all the writers of that com¬ 
munion, who have struck ever solittleoutofthe 
common road, have had recourse. Ilad White 
meant to recant in either of these rescripts, 
he would hardly have published his Rcsponsa 
ad Exceptiones, five years after, viz. 1662. It 
appears indeed, that in that very year he wrote 
a letter to the pope, wherein he professes, that, 
“ if his holiness should proceed to the punish- 
“ ments mentioned in a certain decree, with- 
‘ * out any further form of law, he would not 
“ contend, hut undergo them with as much 
“ humility and patience as he was able.” 

This letter is dated February 3, 1662. and 
probably before lusResponsa, &c. was publish¬ 
ed. It appears however, that the pope made a 
decree against him, and that a decree of con¬ 
demnation. What does White say to this,? 
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Does lie recant ? No; no more tlian the Smith- 
field-martyrs in Queen Mary’s days. He would 
submit to bis punishment with patience and hu¬ 
mility ; and so did they.. 

No body indeed can wonder at such a de¬ 
cree, when it is considered how White had 
shaken the pillars of purgatory to their very 
foundations by these two books. But that either 
of these books, should be censured by protes- 
tants and particularly by a british protestant 
parliament, as blasphemous, atheistical, and 
profane, will, I imagine, be matter of surprize, 
to those who have either read them, or taken 
an idea of their contents from the foregoing 

summary. 

•/ 

When I first read in Anthony Wood, that 
White's book of Purgatory was censured in 
parliament, along with Hobbes's Leviathan , in 
October 1 GG6, * I imagined that sedulous bio¬ 
grapher must have been mistaken in.this in¬ 
stance; but I thought the fadt was curious, and 
worth a farther inquiry. 

And having an opportunity of consulting 
the journals of the house of commons, I found 
as follows. 

Anno 1666. 

“ Die Mercurii. 1?° Oclobris, 18° Car. II di . 

“ Ordered, that the committee to which the 
<l bill against atheism and profaneness is com- 
“ mitted; be impowered to receive information 
“ touching such books as tend to atheism, 

blasphemy, and profaneness, or against the 
“ essence and attributes of God, and in parti- 
“ culur the book published in the name of one 
“ White, and the book of Mr. Hobbes called 

* Atb, Oxon, Vol, ii, col. 644, 
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“ the Leviathan, and to report their opinions 
“ to the hous.e. ” 

In those days, to call in question the natural 
immortality of the human soul, was always un¬ 
derstood to imply atheism. White’s book had 
certainly a tendency to weaken the arguments 
for that, immortality, by weakening the com¬ 
mon proofs of the soul’s consciousness in an 
intermediate state; but had nothing in it to 
authorise the conclusion. 

I cannot find that this bill against atheism 
and profaneness was ever passed, though it 
came upon the carpet several times during that 
session of parliament. Nor does it appear, 
that the house proceeded farther in their cen¬ 
sures of White and Hobbes. Nor do I think 
that White would have been censured for his 
theological notions in that place, if he had not 
been obnoxious to the politicians of those days 
on another account. 

To understand this, it will be necessary to 
observe, that White was a disciple of Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby, not only in philosophy, but also 
in politics. The Knight has been accused, 
and upon very authentic evidence, of intrigu¬ 
ing with Cromwell, to the prejudice of the ex¬ 
iled Stuarts. * Whether White was in the depth 
of the secret or not, it is probable he knew 
something of the transaction, 'and that Digby, 
(who is called by Layburn, Mr. Blackloe’s 
Mecapnas) f might set him to work with his 
pen, in favour of Cromwell’s government. 

* See his Article in the Biographia Brit^nnica. R#tn. [L.j 

+ Kennel’s Regiftcr. p. 286. 

M 
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Be this as it might, White wrote a book, 
about that time, intituled, The Grounds of obe¬ 
dience and government, whereip he held, that 
the people, by the evil management, or insuffici¬ 
ency of their governor*, are remitted to the force 
of nature to provide for themselves, and not 
bound by any promise made to their governor. 
That the magistrate by his miscarriages, abdi- 
cateth himself from being a magistrate, and 
proveth a brigand or robber, instead of a de¬ 
fender.—That if he be innocent and wrongfully 
deposed, and totally dispossessed, it were better 
for the common good to stay as they are, than 
to venture the restoring him, because of the 
public hazard.* 

I have carried on Mr. White’s article to such 
a length, that I shall not attempt to support 
any conje6tures how far this state offence might 
influence the parliarqpnt to censure White at 
any rate, nor will I inquire why they chose to 
fall upon his theology, rather than his politics. 

It is sufficient for my purpose to shew, -what 
were the leading sentiments of mankind at par¬ 
ticular periods on the subject before us. This 
Mr. White, had entered into it with more pre¬ 
cision and greater abilities than any man of his 
time; and I think it very clear, from the in¬ 
consistencies he ran into to save the reputation 
of his orthodoxy, that if the word purgatory, 
had been out of his way, he would have found 
no difficulty to dispose of the separate soul in a 
state of absolute unconscious rest. 


* Kennel’s Regifter, p. szs. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Nicholas Perrot, (Sieur tfAblancourt) his opi¬ 
nion how we gain the knowledge oj the soul’s 
immortality. His contempt of the current 
philosophy. Yet allows it to be useful to con¬ 
firm the doctrine of revelation on this point. 
His supposition compared with that of Ar- 
nauld and Bayle. Remarks upon all three. 


Nicholas PERROT, Sieurd’ Ablancourt, 1663. 
died in the year 1664. He was an intimate 
friend of the learned and ingenious Olivier 
Patru, a celebrated advocate, and member of 
the French academy. At oneV)f their meet¬ 
ings, a question was started concerning the 
immortality of the soul. Perrot held, that, 

“it is religion, and not natural reason, that 
“teaches us the immortality of the soul;” 
something had dropped from Perrot, in the 
course of the debate, which scandalised Patru, 
and seems to havg given him some suspicions 
concerning his friend’s orthodoxy, or, as the 
word is in Perrot’s letter, his Catholicism. 

To clear himself of these suspicions, Perrot 
put down his sentiments in writing, with the 
title of a Discourse, &c. which he sent to Pa¬ 
tru, and which is published in a collection of 
Patru’s pieces, that appeared in 1692.* Here 
he represents the reasonings of philosophers on 

• Les Oeuvres diverfei de Mr. Patru De L’ Academie Francoife. 

2 Tomes. A Amfterdam Che* George Gallat, 1692, Perrot’* 
Difcourle is in Vol, 2. p. 354, 

M 2 
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the soul, not only as inconclusive, but as full 
of contradiction and confusion. “Some of 
“ them,” he says, “concluded, that the soul 
“ died with the body; and if others believed 
“ that the soul was immortal, they drew their 
“ conclusions from false conjectures, and ridi- 
“ culous grounds.” He instances in Aristo¬ 
tle, “ who though he was of so penetrating a 
“ sagacity in other subjeCis, when he came to 
“ reason upon the nature of the soul, his dis- 
“ courses are so confused, that sometimes he 
“ speaks for, and sometimes against, its im- 
“ mortality.” There is no doubt but he was 
well aware how the peripatetic philosophy had 
been refuted by the Cartesians, though he nei¬ 
ther refers to their system, nor makes any ex¬ 
ception in favour of it, and indeed must be 
understood to pass sentence upon that among 
the rest; for lie says, “ take a view of all the 
“ schools of philosophy, consider what they do 
“ and teach there. You will find presumption 
“ in some, obstinacy in others, and ignorance, 
“ error, and weakness in them all.” He says 
farther, that “provided he believes that God, 
“ by his infinite power, can dc things that are 
“ impossible to nature, he may be allowed to 
“ say, that, speaking as a natural philosopher, 
“ the resurrection of the dead is impossible.”* 
Would you expert after this to find that 
this very man has admitted, that arguments out 
of these philosophical schools, which abound 
with presumption, obstinacy, ignorance, error, 
and weakness, are good to confirm a soul in- 


* Dlfcourfe. p. 358. 
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lightened with grace, in the belief .of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul ? What ! when upon the 
principles of that very philosophy, the resur¬ 
rection of the dead (a doctrine of grace) is ab¬ 
solutely impossible ? Upon the principles of 
this philosophy, the soul is capable of existing 
in a separate state, conscious, active, and per¬ 
cipient of good and evil, pleasure and pain, 
happiness and misery ; by which hypothesis, 
all the moral purposes of a future account are 
completely answered, and a resurrection of the 
dead rendered thereby, useless, as well as im¬ 
possible. 

How is it possible that one of these doCtrines 
should be subservient to the confirmation of 
the other ? What connection can a revelation 
which insures a resurrection of the dead, have 
with a philosophy which demonstrates sugh re¬ 
surrection to be impossible ? 

I cannot help remarking upon this occasion, 
the two different suppositions of Messieurs Ar- 
nauld and d’Ablancourt. The former thinks 
the philosophical demonstration of the natural 
immortality may be of use, to bring unbelievers 
to the knowledge and belief of a future state, 
as revealed in the scriptures; inasmuch as they 
are a sort of men who will admit nothing but 
what may be known by the light of reason, 
and who are unwilling to begin with faith* 

These men then we will suppose, begin with 
studying the peripatetic or, if you please, the 
cartesian philosophy. Here they find, accord¬ 
ing to d’Ablancourt, that upon these principles, 
the resurreClion of the dead is impossible. And 
the honour of God in the moral government 


* Bayle. Pomponatius. u, s; 
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of the world, being sufficiently secured by the 
hypothesis of a natural immortality , they will be 
as little disposed to end with the point of faith, 
as to begin with it. 

The Sieur d’Ablancourt on the other hand, 
thinks it necessary to begin with the revealed 
dodrine of a future state ; and after the mind 
is sufficiently inlightened by the dodrines of 
grace, to confirm the faithful by the additional 
testimony of philosophical conclusions, i. e. 
the conclusions of a philosophy full ofpresump- 
tion, obstinacy, error, and ignorance, and 
which teacheth that the dodrine of grace to be 
confirmed by it, is an utter impossibility. 

There is however, in all this,one considerati¬ 
on entirely overlooked both by d’Ablancourt’s 
piety, and Bayle’s scepticism. They put the 
credibility of man’s immortality, as revealed 
in the scriptures, to the account of faith, with¬ 
out any respe6t to the reasonableness of it, in 
consequence of certain fads, which in the same 
scriptures conned it with the history of man 
from the first origin of the species. They con¬ 
sider not, or conceal, that the dodrine of the 
gospel, refers us back to the fall of man, when 
his title to immortality was forfeited, and that 
this their forfeiture is inconsistent with any 
natural inherent principle of life, after the sen¬ 
tence of death should be executed. To this 
transadion the resurredion of the dead has re¬ 
sped, and is therefore considered in the light of 
redemption, a reversal of the forfeiture, and a 
restoration to the privileges of life and immor¬ 
tality. Now nothing plainer than that a philo¬ 
sophy which asserts a conscious, adive and pas¬ 
sive life to thesoulofman, in a state ofseparati- 
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on from the dead body, during the interval be¬ 
tween the fall of Adam, and the appearance of 
the redeemer, totally overturns the whole Chris¬ 
tian scheme of salvation, as it must suppose that 
either the sentence of death, pronounced at the 
fall, was null and void from the beginning, or 
that it was, some way or other reversed without 
the interposition of a redeemer. And the case 
will still be the same, whether you begin with 
the philosophical argument as Arnauld proposes, 
or end with it, as Perrot advises. If you begin 
with it, and find that kind of proof decisive and 
satisfactory, you preclude all attention to a, sys¬ 
tem founded on fadts diametrically opposite to 
these philosophical demonstrations. If,on the 
other hand, you are disposed to believe and ac¬ 
quiesce in these fadts, you can expedt nothing 
from these philosophical disquisitions, but to 
be thrown back into a state of doubt and scep¬ 
tical uncertainty, to which of two opposite sys¬ 
tems you must give your assent. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Bishop Bull's contrveorsy with Truman. Four 
propositions of the Bishop's importing, No im¬ 
mortality for man hut of Grace through 
Christ. Truman’s allegation of the Law of 
Moses to the contrary. Bp. Bull in attempt¬ 
ing to answer, overthrows the doctrine of his 
own propositions. Lius occasioned by his fear 
of passing for heterodox. A Reflection on 
such situations. Bishop Bull’s two Sermons 
republised by Professor Chappelowe, 1765. 
Mr. Nelson’s opinion of these two Sermons. 
The propositions in these Sermons, subversive 
of the doctrine of those in his Harmonia. Is 
contradicted by his Editor [Chappelowe] with 
respect to the fullness of scripture testimo¬ 
nies in proof of his doctrine. Andby Tillot- 
son. Neither Bull worTillotson sufficiently 
guard against the doctrine of purgatory. 
Bishop Bull mistaken in the interpretation of 
his text, AtSs i. 25. Not supported by the 
authorities he quotes. Remarks on the words 
VCTroq Jio(. And on the death of Judas, 

1669 In the year 1669, Mr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Bull published his book intituled, Harmonia 
Apostolica, thedesign of which was to reconcile 
St. Paul and St. James on the article of justi¬ 
fication. The subject engaged him of course 
in acontroversy with several divines of different 
sentiments, and among others, with one Mr. Jo¬ 
seph Truman, a learned minister among the 
dissenters.* 

* See Nelfon’s Life of Bifliop Bull from p, 89. top. 255, 
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Mr. Bull had advanced the following propo¬ 
sitions. 

“1. The covenant of life made with Adam 
“ in his state of innocence, was, by his trans- 
“ gression ofthe same, made void, not only for 
“ himself, but for his posterity also; so as now, 
“all the children of Adam, as such, are the 
“ children of death, that is, are excluded 
“ wholly from all promise of immortal life, and 
“ are subjected to the necessity of death with- 
“ out any hopes of a resurrection.” 

“ £. All those of the posterity of fallen 
“ Adam, who are altogether destitute of divine 
“ revelation, and to whom the new covenant 
“oflife [i. e. the Christian covenant] hath 
“ not yet been manifest, are under the obliga- 
“ tion of no law, but that of nature.” 

“ 3. The law of nature, which is the dictate 
(t of reason so far as it is considered in fallen 
“ man, as destitute ofthe spirit, and of divine 
“ revelation, doth not prescribe the most per- 
“ feCt and absolute virtue, nor is an immortal 
“ and heavenly life due to the observation of 
“ this law.” 

“ 4. God never entered into any covenant 
“of eternal life with the posterity of fallen 
“ Adam, but what was confirmed and estab- 
“ lished in our saviour Christ : and must con- 
“ sequently have been the very gospel itself; 
“ according to that of the apostle, The gift of 
“ God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ 
“ our Lord.”* 

In these propositions it is asserted, that man¬ 
kind after thefall of Adam, could have no cter- 


* Nclfon. p. 197. 198, 
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nal life or immortality but by a new covenant, 
the covenant of grace in Christ ; that nei¬ 
ther the law of nature, nor the law of Moses, 
had any such covenant; that there could be 
no hopes of immortality, without the hopes of 
a resurrection revealed in Christ: consequent¬ 
ly by the term death in the first proposition, 
Mr. Bull must have meant an extinction of 
the whole man Avithout any reserve or saving of 
the life of the separate soul ; otherwise if 
either jew or gentile, had any assurance (whe¬ 
ther by promise or any other means) of a future 
life in a separate state ofexistence,they would, 
upon that assurance or proof, ground some hope 
of such future life, to which they Avould as 
certainly refer in the course of their obedience 
to their respective laws, as if ithad been an ex¬ 
press sanction of them. 

And thusTruman appears tohave understood 
him, namely, as excluding both jew and gentile 
from all hopes of future life under their respec¬ 
tive laws, and necessarily consigning them to 
the fate of fallen Adam, viz. of utter extinction 
by death. 

Whereupon Mr. Truman remonstrates, on 
the behalf of the law of Moses, “ that this was 
“ putting an indignity upon it, and was in 
“ effeCi;, a reflection upon God himself, the au- 
“ thorof it ; alledging, that Mr. Bull had 
*• misrepresented St. Paul, by makinghim say, 
“that the law did not promise "such things, 
“ as that a man had need of faith, the evidence 
“ of things not seek, to believe them, but pro- 
“ mised only things of sense, not of faith, 
“ which made the law of mount Sinai, a dis- 
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“ pensation of servitude, fit only to beget fn 
“ menameanandserviledisposition of mind.”* 
Mr. Bull it seems could not stand against 
this reproach, and therefore bethought himself 
to say, “that providence took sufficient care 
“ that the jews should not stick in the letter 
“ of themount Sinai law, but look beyond it,” 
which he makes out thus. 

“ God provided that the tradition of life to 
“ come, derived down from the patriarchs, 
“ eitherimmediately from himself,or otherwise, 
“ might flourish under the law ; and be both 
“ expounded and confirmed by the sermons of 
“ the prophets, whom he raised up in the seve¬ 
ral ages, for instruction and conduct to his 
“ people. He (Mr, Bull) saith, the patriarchal 
“ condition [I suppose he means of existing in 
“ a separate state] is clear, both by the pro- 
“ phecy and example of Enoch ; and that the 
“ subsistence of the soul after the death of the 
“ body, was hence believed by the most anci- 
“ entjews who lived after the delivery of the 
“ law of Moses. And this he especially ga- 
‘ ‘ thereth and confirmetli from the history of 
“ king Saul; consulting the pythoness of 
“ Enclor, and seeking of her, that he might 
“ have some discourse with Samuel that was 
“ then dead, which he would never certainly 
“ have done, had he not believed the soul of 
the deceased prophet to survive. He ("the 
“ same Mr. Bull) argucth also to the same ef- 
“ feet from the original of necromancy, the 


* Nelfon, p. 302 , 
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“ most ancient of all divinations, founded on 
“ the separate subsistence of the soul.” # 

Not having Bishop Bull’s book at hand, I 
transcribe this from Mr. Nelson, who calls the 
propositions to which Truman objects, “ the 
“pillars upon which Mr. Bull’s superstructure 
‘ ‘ doth subsist. ” These pillars however, wc see 
in the last citation,he was obliged to demolish, 
and to bury his whole hypothesis in the rubbish 
of them. For, 

L By setting the two cases together, it ap¬ 
pears, that though Cod entered into no cove¬ 
nant of life with the jews, but that, as sons of 
Adam, they were notwithstanding their law, 
subjected to the necessity of death, yet that they 
were provided, and by God himself, with a 
tradition of life to come, in the doctrine of the 
separate subsistence of the soul, to which they 
might trust as safely as an express covenant, 
it being expounded and confirmed, by the ser¬ 
mons of their prophets. Hence, 

l 2. It follows that the jews were under a ne¬ 
cessity, and no necessity of death at the same 
time. And, 

That the unbelievingjews were not so far 
wrong in rejecting the gospel, as Christians are 
apt to suppose ; inasmuch as they had, if not 
a covenant, yet a confirmed and established tra¬ 
dition, provided by God himself, of a future 
life, whichas it would keep their hopes alive, 
would likewise influence their obedience, equal¬ 
ly with a new covenant, which differed from it 
only in the circumstances of a resurrection. 
And, 


* Million, p. 203. 
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4. That the gentiles had just as much reason 
and encouragement to look beyond the law of 
nature, as the jews had to look beyond the law 
of Sinai : for they too, if Mr. Bull is right, had 
the tradition of the separate subsistence, and, 
it should seem, in as great perfection as the 
jews. For necromancy undoubtedly had its 
original among the idolatrousgentiles,andif,as 
Mr. Bull imagined, it took its original from 
the separate subsistence of the soul, that doc¬ 
trine must have been as clearly expounded and 
confirmed among them, as it was among the 
jews. 

Besides these infirmities in the reasoning 
part, Mr Bull seems to me to have made a little 
too free with scripture history, in deriving this 
tradition to the jews. 

He says, the jews derived the belief of the 
separate subsistence from the prophecy and ex¬ 
ample of Enoch. What prophecy lie refers to, 

I cannot so much as conjecture ; I am sure 
therp is none such in the bible; and if the jews 
derived the belief of the separate subsistence 
from the translation of Enoch, they derived it 
from an example where the soul and body were 
never separated at all.The bishop of Gloucester 
has retailed this notion, after bishop Bull, in 
the Divine Legation , &c. and says it could 
not he but the jews might infer a separate 
existence from the story of Enoch. As if some 
men, in certain cases, were under a necessity 
of drawing conclusions where they have no 
premises ! 

Again, I should be glad to know upon what 
scriptural grounds Mr. Bull affirmed, that ne¬ 
cromancy was founded upon the doClrine of 
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the separate subsistence of the soul. He tells us 
indeed, that “ Saul believed the soul of thepro- 
“ phet Samud survived his body, otherwise he 
“ certainly would not have sought of the py- 
“ thonessof Endorto have some discoursewith 
“ Samuel who was dead.” But the history 
gives him no authority for this. The soul of 
Samuel is not once mentioned duringthe whole 
transadion, and in what manner the charms and 
incantations of those times were understood to- 
operate upOn the dead, I will venture to affirm, 
no body knows.* 

But admit the Jews had the tradition of life 
to come, by the way of a separate existence, 
of what use was it to them ? which of them ap¬ 
pears to have been induced by it to look be¬ 
yond the letter "of the mount Sinai law ? The 
Right Reverend author of the Divine Legation , 
fyc. who allows that the jews adopted the tradi¬ 
tion, tells us they made no interesting specula¬ 
tions upon it, and that it was a dottrine which 
floated idly upon their minds.f And indeed 
we should have reason to be satisfied that this 
was the worst, if Bishop Bull had not told us, 
that the do&rine of the separate subsistence of 
the soul was the parent of necromancy, one of 
the abominations which the jews were most 

* No one more likely to know this than our great Selden. Yet 
he, giving an account of this matter, only fays, A mortuis autcm ct 
e.xpcttabant ut , per infomnia de rebus quas feifeitabantur juxta 
ftpukhra pernouantes,jicrent certiores ; et Pythoniflarum opeetiarn 
evoeataseorum Jpecies, uti de Samuele traditur, canfukbant. De 
DisSyris. Syntag. 1. Cap. 2. And Maimonides, whom he im¬ 
mediately quotes, feems to'have been no better informed. See 
likewife Bp. Clayton’s chronology of the hebrew bible, p. 248—252# 

+ Div, Leg. Vol. ii. part ii. p. 188. edit. J758. 
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expressly forbidden to practice,* and they 
would hardly be guiltless in entertaining auy 
tradition that should encourage it. 

Thus it too frequently happens, that learned 
men, being struck with the plainness and pers¬ 
picuity of gospel truth, and ardently disposed 
to do justice to it, being met in their road by 
some unlucky systematical point, have been 
obliged, in apprehension of church-censure, to 
turn out of their way, and either to retradt and 
desert their caO.se, or to compromise matters so, 
as to render the most valuable part of their la¬ 
bours of no effedt. This, it seems, was the un¬ 
happy case of good bishop Bull. “ So that 
“ after all,” says Mr. Nelson, “‘the difference 
“ betwixt Mr. Truman and Mr. Bull, will be 
“ found very inconsiderable.” 

Why, truly, not more considerable than the 
difference between Mr. Bull and himself. For, 
though it is a little out of our chronological 
order, as we have this worthy divine upon the 
carpet, it will not be amiss to exhibit his senti¬ 
ments delivered in two sermons, which were re¬ 
published in the year 176‘5, by the late Mr. 
Chappelow, Arabic professor in the university 
of Cambridge, who being grievously scanda¬ 
lised, that the heresy of the sleep of the soul, 
should have taken root in the said university, 
gave the public a new edition of these two ser¬ 
mons, as a proper and seasonable antidote for 
this narcotic poison, f 

* Dcut. xviii.'nth. 

+ Mr. Cbappelow’s commentary on fome paflages of die book of 
Job had been quoted by the bifliop of Carlifle, in fupport of thefenfe 
his J.ord(hip nad put upon Luke xvi. iq, Confid. Appendix, p. 
392. Edit. 1755. Tills publication of Bifliop Bull’s two fermonj 
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Upon what particular occasion Bishop Bull 
preached these two discourses, is not material. 
Mr. Nelson, speaking of this bishop's sermons, 
says, “there are some points handled in this 
“ collection, which at first sight, and from a 
“ superficial view, may be thought to border 
“ too much upon curiosity.”* And his first 
instance is, the doCtrine of these sermons con¬ 
cerning the middle state of departed souls. But 
this sort of objection vanishes with respeCt to 
bishop Bull, when we consider, with what con¬ 
fidence he thinks he proved the propositions he 
undertook to discuss. For no religious ques¬ 
tion can be a matter ofmere curiosity, but such 
a one concerning which the scriptures have left 
us totally in the dark. 

Bishop Bull, therefore had not by far so 
much occasion to consider, whether his propo¬ 
sed inquiry was a matter ofmere curiosity, as 
to consider, whether the propositions he un¬ 
dertook to prove in these sermons, were not 
totally subversive of his doCtrine of the cove¬ 
nant of life made zeith Adam in his state of in¬ 
nocence, which, he insists upon it, was by his 
transgression, made void, not only for himself, 
but f or his posterity also, who thereby became 
subject to the necessity of death, zoithout any 
hopes of a resurrection. And this we learn, 
-continued to be the case, till the publication 
of the gospel, or of the new covenant of eter¬ 
nal life, confirmed and established in our Savi¬ 
our Christ. 

might poffibly be contrived to acquit Mr Cbappelow of all fufpici- 
ons of heterodoxy, which that quotation would tend to coumejjancc, 

* Mr. Nelfon, p.281. 
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For the propositions to be proved in these 
sermons, are, 1st, “the soul of man subsists 
“ after death, and when it is dislodged frdm 
“ the body, hath a place of abode provided by 
“ God for it, till the resurrection of the body 
“again. 2dly, “ the soul of every man, pre- 
“ sently after death, hath i ts proper .place and 
“ state, allotted by God, of happiness or mi- 
“ sery, according as the man hath been good 
“ or bad in his past life.”* 

Now this soul must be understood to be in¬ 
dued with thought, perception, and conscious¬ 
ness, after the death of the body, otherwise it 
could not be sensible of happiness or misery: 
and as this subsistence is stated to be the con¬ 
dition of the soul of every man, independent 
of any covenant, it is natural to ask, of what 
use the covenant of life could be, which im¬ 
ported the utter extinction of man’s life, with¬ 
out any reserve or exception to the life of the 
soul? If, therefore, I could believe that bi¬ 
shop Bull had proved these two points, I must 
believe, that his account of the lapse of Adam, 
and the sentence pronounced upon him for his 
breach of the covenant of life, is a mere fiction; 
it being impossible that God should be the au¬ 
thor of two contradictory and inconsistent dis¬ 
pensations. And I should certainly have 
thought, upon reading these sermons, that bi¬ 
shop Bull had deserted his doCtFine of the co¬ 
venant of life, which he laid down in his har¬ 
mony ,, if Mr. Nelson had not apprised us, that 
the bishop still stuck to this covenant of life 


* Two fermons, publifhed by Chappe’cw. p. 7. 8. 
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made with man in his state of innocency, in a 
discourse composed, as it should seem, long 
after these sermons.* 

As the bishop, by his first proposition, sub¬ 
verts the doClrine of the covenant of life made 
with Adam, so by his second, he equally sub¬ 
verts the doCtrine of the covenant of eternal 
life, confirmed and established in our Saviour 
Christ. That covenant imports a restoration 
to life by the way of a resurrection from the 
dead only, at an appointed day or time, of 
which the pledge and assurance to mankind is, 
the resurrection of Christ himself ; and then 
and then only, are men to be judged in righ¬ 
teousness, and dealt with according to the 
deeds done in the body. 

But here, in the bishop’s second proposition, 
this restoration to life, and this judgment in 
righteousness, is not referred to any future or 
any appointed day, but are immediately conse¬ 
quent upon the death of the body, and that 
without respeCt to any covenant whatever, but 
as it were in the course of nature, or the ordin¬ 
ary course of God’s providence, which would 
have brought things about just as the preacher 
represents them, though Adam and Christ had 
not existed. 

Is it credible, that God, having allotted and 
provided a place or state for every man’s sepa¬ 
rate soul respectively, with a portion of happi¬ 
ness or misery to each, according as the man 
had been good or bad in his past life?—Is it 
credible, I say, that the same just and wise 
God should have made a covenant with Adam 
the first man, previous to his transgression, 
that he should surely or utterly die, in case of 

* Nelfon, p. 536, 
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sucli transgression, without the least mention 
of any place or state for his separate soul? Is 
it credible, that after inflicting pains and pe¬ 
nalties upon some, and conferring happiness 
upon others, according to their obedience or 
transgression respectively, presently after death, 
the same good and wise God, should, in virtue 
of another covenant, appoint a future day of 
judgment and retribution, merely for the pur¬ 
pose of augmenting the happiness or misery ot 
these objects of his wrath or his mercy respec¬ 
tively, and that without any new instances 
either of their obedience or their transgression ? 

It is true, the bishop means to distinguish 
between the life of the separate soul, and the 
life to be restored at the resurrection, the one 
being a life inherent in the soul, the other a life 
which is the eflfeCt of a positive covenant- But 
to what purpose a covenant for any life, when 
there was a life already secured to man by na¬ 
ture, not controlled by any covenant, which 
answers all the ends of life proposed by a re¬ 
surrection? 

The bishop says in his harmony, that * e all 
“ the. children of Adam, as such, are the chil- 
“ dren of death, that is, excluded wholly from 
“ all promise of immortal life, and are subjected 
“ to the necessity of death, without any hopes 
“ of a resurrection.” 

But of what consequence is it, if they have 
immortal life by nature, whether they have it 
by promise or not? What does it signify, 
whether they have hopes of a resurrection or 
not, if they arc sure of a life by provision and 

allotment, without a resurrection ? 

v a 
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When bishop Bull sets about the proof of his 
first proposition, he says, “this proposition I 
“ shall manage so, as to prove it chiefly by tes¬ 
timonies of scripture.”* The proposition 
is, the soul of man subsists after death , &c. as 
above. Accordingly, in quoting and urging 
the texts that he supposes tend to prove his 
point, he has such words as these. In the old 
testament we have a full testimony given to this 
truth.—The new testament very of ten, and most 
expressly delivers the same doctrine. 

But according to his editor, Mr. Chappelow, 
the bishop was mistaken in this matter. For 
thus he states and answers an objedtion to the 
usual scripture-proofs in favour of the separate 
subsistence of the soul. 

“ As to scripture, it is suggested, no suffi- 
“ cient argument can be drawn from thence to 
“ prove, that the soul continues in a thinking 
ec state, when separated from the body. To 
“ which it may be answered, that the reason 
* ‘ why we do not find in those sacred writings, 
‘ c particular arguments to prove the truth of 
“ this do&rine, is, because there was np occa- 
f ‘ sion for them. For to what purpose need we 
‘‘ have recourse to arguments, when in the 
“ tenour of any discourse or subject that is 
“ treated of, the dodtrine itself is all along 
“ supposed and taken for granted.” 

But there is a wide difference between ta¬ 
king a dodtrine for granted, and proving it by 
express testimony. According to Mr. .jUhap- 
pelow, the scriptures only suppose and ts^bc for 
granted, the dodlrinc of the separate existence 

’* P.8. 
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of the soul. According to bishop Bull, the 
scriptures give full testimony to it, and ex¬ 
pressly deliver it. 

Mr. Chappelow borrowed his answer to the 
objettion he states, from archbishop Tillotson, 
who, in one of his sermons on Heb. xi. 6. says, 
“ I do not find, but that these also,” [the im¬ 
mortality of the soul and a future state] “ are 
“ rather supposed, than expressly revealed in 
“ the bible.” Bishop Bull, it seems, was of a 
different opinion; and indeed the good arch¬ 
bishop seems to be aware that he had gone ra¬ 
ther too far, for he immediately adds, “Indeed 
‘ ‘ tlfe immortality of the soul may be inferred 
“from several places of scripture, and the 
“ tenour of the whole bible.” Of these in¬ 
ferences his grace gives several examples in the 
extracts from his other sermons, seleaed in this 
pamphlet of Mr. Chappelow. It is indeed 
astonishing that a man of sense should be dri¬ 
ven to go so far, as the archbishop does in 
these extracts, for his inferences, when his 
premises might be found in the tenour of the 
whole bible. But the case was, that this emi¬ 
nent and worthy prelate had puzzled himself 
in the sermon on Heb. xi. 6. by confounding 
the ideas of immortality and a future state, as 
revealed in the scriptures, with the ideas of im¬ 
mortality and a future state, as discovered by 
what he calls the light of nature, which are as 
different as light and darkness. 

But Mr. Chappelow wisely avoided giving 
us any extracts from this sermon, being aware 
of the examination it had undergone, and how 
little adapted it was to support the reasoning 
of the archbishop in these extracts.* 

* Sec Remarks upon a paragraph in one 6f archbifhop Tilletfon'* 
fermons, in a pamphlet, intituled, No Proof in the Scriptures of an 
intermediate State } In aniVer ;o Mr, Goddard’s lermon, Scc. 
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' It is remarkable, how these two eminent di¬ 
vines, Bull and Tillotson, apply their system 
to the confutation of the popish purgatory. 
It is not sufficient for them to guard against 
the dottrine of purgatory being grafted on 
their hypothesis, but they will needs have it, 
that , their dottrine of an intermediate state, 
militates direttly against the dottrine of purga¬ 
tory. Their chief argument is, that the souls 
of good men arc represented in scripture, to be 
in a state of happiness immediately upon their 
departure from tlje body, which the papists 
themselves allow to be the case with those, 
upon whom (to use a phrase of the late" Dr. 
Jortin.) the church hath conferred ecclesiasti¬ 
cal knighthood, commonly called saintship. 
But what must become of those who are nei¬ 
ther good enough to be immediately happy, 
nor bad enough to be finally miserable ? Which 
I think.are the sort of mortals for whose ac¬ 
commodation the papists (according to bishop 
Burnet) contrived these purgatorial mansions. 
Bishop Bull should have laid down a third pro¬ 
position, in order to shew, that such as these 
were in some neutral place or state, as not be¬ 
longing to either class of those to whom hap¬ 
piness or misery is allotted respectively. 

I t is not my intention to examine how bishop 
Bull, the dottors Tillotson, Whitby, and Small- 
ridge, make out their theory from the texts 
they cite, and from which they reason.* 1 
shall only make a remark or two upon bishop 
Bull’s and Mr. Chappelow’s interpretation of 
the text of these sermons, viz. Acts i. 25. 
That he might go to his own place. 

* They are all of ihejn explained by the blfliop of Carliflc in 
Appendix* 
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Bishop Bull, in the first place rejeCts the 
reading of those who put the words, «£»’? va f ^n 
’lovS* f, in a parenthesis, and who consequently 
interpret the word, T07T0V, of the place [the apos- 
tleship] which Matt as was eleCted to fill. 

I agree with Dr. Bull in this opinion, because 
I think the construction of the passage will not 
admit of the parenthesis ; nor can I possibly 
see how ro« 5 *J.o f , or if you will, can be here 

spoken of the apostlesliip which Matthias was 
eleCted to fill in the room of another. For if 
the place was his own, or a place due to him of 
right, as the word, seems to imply, why 
was he not chosen to fill it at the first ? 

This interpretation, however, shews, that 
these learned and worthy persons, (among whom 
was Dr. Ilammond,) who espoused it, were a 
little shocked at the common interpretation, 
which consigned Judas immediately to a place 
of torment, supposing, and very justly, that 
the apostles would pass no such peremptory 
sentence upon him. 

But I should not rejeCt this intepretation, as 
bishop Bull does, on account of its supposing 
or implying, that “ every apostle had his dis- 
“ tin Cl; and proper place and province in the 
“apostlesliip.” It is true as the bishop very 
justly observes* “ the apostlesliip and every 
“ partofit, was common to every apostle, who 
“ might do all the same things in any place 
“ that any other apostle did. But *>vos might 
here signify,, not any part or province of the 
apostlesliip as such, but the place, region, or 
country, in which a particular apostle should 
be allotted to preach the gospel, and exercise 
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his ministry, as the practice was, when the apos¬ 
tles were afterwards dispersed into the several 
provinces of Greece and Italy; nor does it at all 
avail to say, as the bishop does, “Sure I am, 
“ there was no such distinction of provinces at 
“ the time of this election ; for then the apos- 
“ ties executed the same office all in the same 
“ place and country, amongthe jews, to whom 
“ alone they were at first to preach the gospel 
For the words of the text, TTopsvOnva* lif tovtottov, to* 
would relate evidently to a future migra¬ 
tion, if this exposition was right, and not only 
to the time of the election : and of this migra¬ 
tion the apostles would be sufficiently aware, 
from thewarninggiven them by Christ himself, 
v. 8 .—And ye shall be witnesses unto me hot ft 
in J erusalcm, and in all J udaea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost tart of the 

EARTH. 

This exposition then being laid aside, the 
words, iacir, must belong to Judas, and arc, 
l>y the bishop, made to signify the place and 
state of lost reprobate spirits, and damned souls. 

To support his opinion he first quotes the 
Alexandrine manuscript, which instead of Aw, 
reads But this is the single authority 

lor. that reading, and is not now of that repu- 
tationas in the days of the good bishop. How¬ 
ever we shall see presently, that even the word 
««“».■ does not necessarily denote what the bi¬ 
shop would have it in this passage. 

In the next place he builds upon the sense 
in which some of the fathers, Polycarp, Clemens 
Romanos, Barnabas, Ignatius, Iremeus, &c. 
USe the words, tojto,- iorro;o' u'fiirpMo;, Si c. 

and these being men of the apostolic age,must 
lie thinks, know what the apostle meant by an ex- 
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pression which was then commonly used to sig¬ 
nify a man's going presently after death , into 
his proper place and. state, either of happiness 
or misery, according to the life \■which he had 
before lived. 

1. But, in the first place, the bishop had no 
right to foist in the word presently, for no such 
word appears in any of the passages he hath 
cited. 

2. None of these citations speak of the mi¬ 
gration of the separate soul, but of the migra¬ 
tion of the man, and may therefore refer to the 
general resurrection. The qnotation from Ig¬ 
natius, fairly cited, runs thus, Seeing therefore 
that all things have an end, two things are pro¬ 
posed, or laid down, life and death, and every 
one will hereafter go to his own place. * That is 
to say, when the end of all things, shall arrive ; 
alluding probably to 1. Pet. iv. 7. But the bi¬ 
shop thought it not so well to give us thefirst 
part of the sentence. 

3. It is not necessary to suppose that these 
fathers were infallible interpreters of the apos¬ 
tles. Many of them entertained jewish and 
even Pagan ideas of futurity. The Rabbins, 
speaking of Balaam, who is said, Numbers 
xxiv. 25. to go to his own place, determine this 
place to be Gehenna. And upon Job ii. 11. 
where it is said that Job’s three friends came 
every one from his own place, this is their com¬ 
ment, Non scriptum est ex domo su&, aut ex 
urbe s\ik,autex terra &u&,sed, ex loco quimuni- 
tuserat illisin Gehenna, cxpulsiet liberatisunt. 

* T.Trti o'uv tAo, •afot’/fiala. 'x ei > foruuirxt tx Suo o’/mov o’ Tf 
Qr-yalo; txi v Ux;o; us n> iSmi to hoy, CeAA:» x u V- iu 
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Again, upon Ecclcs. vi. 6. Do not all go to 
one place ? The gloss of the Tar gum is, Die 
mortis slice descendit anima ejus in Gehcnnam, 
in locum unum, c/uo opines peccatores abcunt* 

This is precisely Bishop Bull's sense of the 
Caseof Judas, andmightpossibly,be the sense of 
some of these primitive fathers, but no man 
shall persuade me it was the sense of the apos¬ 
tles, who had heard their master say so much 
of the time of punishing the wicked, and re- 
wardingthe righteous ; which they would hardly 
think was dispensed with, for the sake of has¬ 
tening the punishment of Judas, notwithstand¬ 
ing the enormity of his transgression; concern¬ 
ing which, more in its place. 

I cannot but observe here, that many of our 
commentators, besides those who apply T<nr». to 
the apostleship, are tender of sending Judas 
immediately to his punishment ; among these 
are Erasmus, Grotius, and Lc Clerc, who all of 
them agree in expounding the passage, by a 
place Jitter for him than the aposleship, without 
determining what place that was. f But Ben- 
gelius furnishes an hint which bids the fairest 
to lead usout of the labyrinth, and contributes 
much to confirm the maxim, that the scrip¬ 
tures are the best explainers of themselves. 

This commentator refers us back to v. 18, 
where we read, oVios *°vi* utlnr&h t* pia-Sav l?, 
ttimias.e. q. s.JWetstcin says this verse is no part 


* Vic). Wetftein. in Afta. i. e 5 . 

+ IJ.ov, i. e. proprium, velutante occupaffct alicnum. Eras q:: 
ipft melius convenicbat quam apoflolicafunftio. Grot. On il meriton 
d’etre, plutotquc parmi les Apotrcs. Le Clerc. 

f Bengclius’snote is this. In licum planeproprium, devijum a 
ceteris apojtolis, quee/icrat vroprmmquiddam ; v. 18. proprium 
locum, titpcrjluymoculos fugienton, in regions m actus ejt, 
Gnont. 

• /tv*; r ?7 
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ofPeter’s speech, but an explanatory observation, 
of Luke the historian, and consequently should 
be read in a parenthesis.* Be that as it may, 
the word points out this held for the "cro : 
iiiw of Judas ; His own possession, which, after 
all his endeavours he could not alienate by re¬ 
turning the money.f Nor will it alter the case 
if we should read, with the Alexandrine manu¬ 
script, totos iuccioi for &x*io S is a forensic term, and 
is frequently applied in the scriptures to legal 
rights and claims. See Matth. xx. 4. Eph. vi. 
1. Col. iv. 1. -where undoubtedly the word re¬ 
fers to the laws made to enforce the obedience 
of children to their parents, and to ratify co¬ 
venants made between man and man. And so 
according to the ideas of those times, Acelda¬ 
ma was the legal property of J udas, his 
-tccto,-, or hxoun even after he was dead ; and 
more especially as his dead carcase, had taken 
possession of it by burial. J 

Limborch’s paraphrase is this, Inhorrcndum 
■illud exit in m quod seder i ipsiusjvste debebatur, 
for which he certainly had no authority from 
the apostle’s words. 

I must own it hath ever appeared to me, that 
the divines, who have so peremptorily decided 
on the fate of Judas, have been too rash in 
their judgment, and have not sufficiently al¬ 
lowed for the boundless mercies of God to sin¬ 
ful man. Whether the arguments they use, 

* Weflften in locum. 

+ ’Exto-«to «, aujuifivit agrum, (Sc. Judas) qusc de eo dicun* 
tur, habita, non voluntatis, fed cvcntus rati one. Pafor in voce 
Ed. >717. 

t See the authorities brought by Wetftein from prophane author^, 
upon verfc 1$. 
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ponclude for the final condemnation of .Turin 3 ! 
or not, it will not follow from them, that the 
passage in question refers to it; those arguments 
are chiefly taken from what our Saviour says 
of this treacherous apostle, from whence, per¬ 
haps, his fellow apostles did not draw the same 
consequences that we are apt to do in these 

(lavs. 

*> 

1. Our Lord denounces a wo upon him.-- 
But so does he likewise upon others, whom we 
cannot suppose he meant to consign to eternal 
misery. 

<2. He adds, it had been good for him, if he 
hod not been bom. But this likewise is said 
in the scriptures of some, on account of the 
bitterness of their afflictions, and of others who 
had reaped nothing from a life of prosperity, 
but vanity here, and oblivion hereafter, t 

3. Our Saviour calls him likewise, the son 
of perdition, bill so does Isaiah call 

the idolatrous Jews, hut with plain intimati¬ 
ons in the context, that there was room left 
for their repentance and restoration to favour. 
Besides our Saviour does not seem to mean here 
eternal perdition, but a 'violent and immature 
death, in consequence of being his follower; 
when he says of his apostles, that he had kept 
them all, except Judas; lie means, kept them 
from being put to death or destroyed in this 
world ; but that J udas a son of perdition 
was not so kept, that the scripture might be 
fa /Jilted. This scripture is quoted by St. Pc- 


* M*nk xvv!. 24. Mark xiv. 21. 

+ See Job in. 10, 11, l?. and fccclef. vi, g. 
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ter, Afts i. 20. but not a word in it, of any 
perdition but of the temporal kind. 

4. “But Judas destroyed himself with his 
“ own hands, which shewed his desperation, 
“ and consequently, his final condemnation.” 
I deny thefadt, and require more explicit proof 
of it than hath yet been given. St. Peter, or 
if you will, St. Luke, gives a different account 
of his death, and appeals for the notoriety of it 
to all Jerusalem. And this account is totally 
inconsistent with the sense which translators, 
critics, and commentators have given of the 
word * and some of them have even 

made themselves ridiculous by their several 
schemes of reconciliation. 

In this 1 have Daniel Ileinsius for my 
voucher, whom I have never yet seen, nor ex¬ 
pect to see, confuted. It was indeed attempted 
by the younger Gronovius, f but without suc¬ 
cess, as lie failed in reconciling the suicide of 
Judas, supposed to be signified by the word 
wjxlo, with the account of his fate in Acts, 
which the historian tells us, was notorious to 
all Jerusalem, and this Grotius confesses, will 


* Sec Grotius In loc. 

+ In a traH intituled, Jacobi I. F. F. Gronovii Exerciutiones 
Academics-, dc pernicie et cafu Judic 7 «v Lugd. Batav. 

*683. Having faid, with .refpect 10 the word «Vga 7 o, that it never 
fignifies any thing but ft rang! trig with a rope, he adds, abfit ut tre 
laborum qui ad illujlrandas linguas impenjt pint, non alius Jit 
Jruilus, nifi ut tanturn did pojfit, hujus ct illius vocis hanc vickri 
Jignificationem e/fe, non vero artepojfimus ad/nnare, hancet non 
illamejfe. On which confidence in his critical infallibility, Mr. 
Jlaylf rallies hire with fome humour. Nostv, d* la Republ, des 
JLettres, May, 1684. p. 281. 
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not consist with the supposition that Judas laid 
violent hands upon himself.* 

* In Matih. xxvii. 5. None of the critics I have 1 met with pay 
fullicient attention to the words which precede atryidh. They 
Hand thus, y.o, 'er'iy'nh, which our tranflators very 

inijjcrfccdiy render, departed, and went, and hanged himfelf. 
> jt»'.x«fv»does not mean Amply to depart, and in this pafhtge the word 
fb taken is tautological—He departed and departed, or, he went and 
went. It is tranflated better in other places, by turned ajtde, give 
place, or retire, withdrew himfelf; and in the Ixx, Num. xvi. n.(« 
we have. * \-it^wfnmVrox>ia r.-'m'h: cstry uyv;xe:o Get ye up from about, 
&c. Engl. Afcenditc a circuitu tabernacnli , &c. Arias Mon* 
tatius. Ut feparetnr a congregalione . Vnlg. And agreeably 
to this meaning, II. Stephens gives, Regrcdior, Here Jo, lleccJo, 
Jtedco, And lieiigelius fpeaking of the Magi, Matth. ti. 12. ex¬ 
plains the word by, itinere feorftm fexo. Valla mandates it by 
jecejfl, and rcjefls the rendering of the vnlgate, reerj/it, and Eraf- 
mm obierves, that this is right, and fays, Dicli Anachroritre, ex 
ftaffu. In Matih. xii. 15. We are informed by Cunacus, that 
perfons afllifled, and penitents, took a circuit on entering into and 
going out of the temple, different from others. Qui in luQu fuere, 
quive ejcBi ex Judaorum communiojtt erant, — iis circuitio faci- 
enda a jinijlra, dexlrtrjumfu.it. De Repub. Hebr. ii. 13. And 
fee Wetfiein on Job. ix. 22. In this fenfe, and to denote this ac¬ 
tion, St. Matthew feems to have ufed the word u’n/wfwi, and n 
Ihould have been rendered, going away, in affione abeundi, nhiytrfi 
fujfocatus ejl ; he was fuffocated, not by any voluntary and delibe¬ 
rate aft of his own, but by the effeft of his extreme grief and re- 
morfc; in which cafe the accidents mentioned, AOs i, 18, might hap¬ 
pen as attendants upon that kind of death, and this catailrophc falling 
out, either in the temple, or in lomc public ftrect, became known ta 
eU the inhabitants of Jerufalem, which could not have been the 
cafe,.had the man retired to fomc unfrequented corner to put an end 
to his life, as molt fuicides, even lunatics, arc apt to do. Raphelius. 
Annot. Philolog, [in N. T. ex Poly bio ct Arriano colleft. p. 102] 
endeavouring to moderate between Gronovius and Perizoniits, leans 
to me to have left the matter juft where he found it. For though he 
leans to the fide of Gronovius in giving the fenfe of yet it is 

plain that in feme of his authorities, particularly thofe from Xeno¬ 
phon and Arrian, it is equally difputable whether the word means a 
voluntary or involuntary fuflocation, as in the paflage of St. Mat¬ 
hew. Nor, be that how it may, do thefe inllances at all invalidate 
ihofc brought by Pejuonius, 
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But however all this may be, it will do little 
towards the support of Bp. Bull’s interpretation 
of T07TO? I shall therefore bid adieu to his 

lordship, and his editor Mr. Chappclow. 


ciiap. xix. 

The controversy between J\fcssicurs Juricu and 
Saurin. Jurieu’so^/ec/ioH to the philosophical 
proof of the soul's immortality. Saurin’s an¬ 
swer. Disliked and rectified by Mr. Bayle. 
The proof still imperfect. A conjecture why 
Saurin left his answer short. Farther re¬ 
marks on that answer. 

Between the years \6QQ and i G9&, Mes- 

sieurs Jurieu and Saurin were engaged in much 
theological altercation on various subjects; 
and among other things incidentally, on the 
proof of the natural immortality of the soul. 
Jurieu charged Saurin with latitudinarian prin¬ 
ciples, in ascribing too much to reason, and 
the principles of natural religion, in demon¬ 
strating the truths of the Christian scheme, 
which Mr. Jurieu considered as points of faith. 
With respect to the immortality of the soul, he 
saith, “ that though he himself believed, that 
“ matter is not capable of any sensation or 
“ knowledge, yet he had no distinct idea, no 
“ clear perception of that truth, nor could he 
11 prove it to those who should deny it. What 
“ I perceive in it,” says he, “is confused and 
“ indistinct. Can Mr. Saurin and his rational 
“ colleagues say in conscience, that they have 
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“ a clear conception, and distin6i idea of the 
“ immortality of the soul?* 

Saurin answers, “ I have a clear perception 
“ and a distinct idea of the immortality of the 
“ soul. I know that the soul is a spiritual and 
“ indivisible substance, which can only be de- 
“ stroyed by annihilation.—Must a Christian 
“ philosopher be less orthodox than Plato? 
“ Must he give the preference to Epicurus, 
“ when he draws up a parallel of the ancient 
“ philosophers?” 

Every one knows in how many instances 
Saurin was victorious in his disputes with Ju- 
rieu. Every one knows too, that Bayle omit¬ 
ted no opportunity of exhibiting Saurin in his 
triumphal carr, with the unfortunate Jurieu 
bound to the wheels of it. In the present case, 
however, Mr. Bayle is candid enough to ac¬ 
knowledge, that Saurin’s answer is weak and 
impertinent, and therefore he [Bayle] under¬ 
takes to reftifv it. 

“ Mr. Jurieu,” says he, “plainly supposes 
“ that in order to have a distinct idea of the 
“ spirituality of the soul, we must clearly ap- 
“ prebend that matter is not capable of any 
“ sensation or knowledge. I low comes it then 
“that Mr. Saurin leaves this unanswered? 
“ Should he not have said, that he has a dis- 
“ tinCt idea, and clear perc eption, whereby he 
“knows that an extended substance cannot 
“ have any sensation?” 

But how would this have mended the mat¬ 
ter? For this, at best, is but a negative idea, 
importing that Mr. Saurin knew not that ex- 


* BayV, roMro.NACE. [Fj 
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tended substance can have any sensation : and 
he would certainly have been told that his ig¬ 
norance of the capability of corporeal or ex¬ 
tended substance for thought and sensation, 
could never exhibit to him a clear and distinct 
idea of the spirituality of the soul. Mr. Saurin 
was therefore in the right to affirm positively, 
that he had a clear and distinct idea of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, without entering into 
particulars. This put the question entirely 
upon Mr. Saurin’s powers of conception, of 
which no other person could be a judge. No 
one could contradict him, any more than if he 
had affirmed, that he distinctly conceived the 
sun to be a large globe of ice. 

Mr. Bayle goes on. “2. It is not sufficient 
“ to know that the soul cannot be destroyed 
“ but by annihilation, for the same may be 
“ said of extension, and yet trees and beasts 
“are mortal., Mr. Saurin should therefore 
“ have expressed himself thus. J know the 
“ soul cannot subsist without thought; the (Its - 
“ tinct idea I have of a thinking substance 
“ teaches me, that fit were deprived of thought, 
“ it would cease to exist.” 

But would not Jurieu have immediately 
asked him, whether he was conscious that his 
soul thought in the profoundest sleep? And 
whether, without this consciousness, he could 
be sure that the soul always thinks? This how¬ 
ever Dr. Watts himself, who ventures as much 
for his hypothesis as any man, durst not affirm; 
but contents himself with saying, “that the 
“ soul may think in the profoundest sleep, and 
“ yet the remembrance (1. e. the consciousness) 

O 
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“ of that thinking, may, to the waking man, 

‘ ‘ be utterly lost. ” * ,Turieu would have laughed 
at Saurin for pretending to have a distinft idea 
of a substance, whose existence depended upon 
a circumstance impossible to be ascertained. 

But most probably, Saurin, whatever he might 
think, had another reason for not answering in 
the manner suggested by Mr. Bayle. To say 
that the soul ceases to be as soon as it is de¬ 
prived of thought, is to place the substance of 
the soul in the actus cogitandi, after the Car¬ 
tesians, who had occasionally been pressed by 
their adversaries so far, as to find themselves 
obliged to acknowledge, that the actus cogi- 
tandi t stood in need of such immediate and 
continual support from God, as amounted to a 
continual creation. 

And here the remonstrants struck in, and 
demanded, how God could be continually cre¬ 
ating the actus cogitandi, without being the 
immediate author of evil 'as well as good 
thoughts P f 

Wkat would Jurieu have said, had Saurin 
given this opening to the common enemy? 
It is true Mr. Saurin, by his tergiversation, 
subje&ed himself to a suspicion, that his clear 
and distinct idea of the soul was nothing better 
than an idea formed upon an argument ab ig- 
mto. But this was a small matter in compar-. 
ison of the clamours of a consistory,, inflamed 
by Jurieu’s remonstrances. Mr. Saurin there¬ 
fore afte,d wisely in touching the philosophical 
argument as tenderly as possible; and in shield- 

* Eflays ,8vo. 1733. p. 

t Cmcellauns Rei, Chritt, Inflit, lib, iii. cap, s, fed. 9, 
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ing himself in the moral argument, drawn from 
the divine justice, unequal distributions, &c. 
even though he could not be ignorant, that 
these principles equally favoured the restitution 
of the whole man, after a period of insensibi¬ 
lity; and have indeed no particular tendency 
to illustrate those physical qualities upon which 
the natural immortality of the soul is supposed 
to depend. 

“ Must a Christian philosopher,” says Mr. 
Saurin, “be less orthodox than Plato?” Was 
Plato’s philosophy then, and the Christian phi¬ 
losophy taught in the new testament, the same? 
So it seems thought Mr. Saurin, in this point 
at least; and so indeed have thought most of 
the cdrators of orthodoxy, from the reign of 
leo x. to this present moment. 


CHAP. XX. 

Mr. Locke’s controversy with Bp. Stillingfleet. 
The Bishop's objection to Locke’s position. 
Mr. Locke’s reply. The compilers oj Biogra- 
phia Britannica censured. Pretended demon¬ 
strations of the natural immortality subver¬ 
sive of the Christian doctrine. Mr. Locke’s 
Reasonableness of Christianity, commended. 

But about the year 1697 , upon occasion of 
Mr. Locke’s dispute with Bp. Stillingfleet, 
Christian philosophy began to be a little Better 
understood. Mr. Locke had said, that the im¬ 
materiality of the soul could not be demon- 
02 
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sti lted. The bishop alledged, that such a sup¬ 
position lessened the credibility of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. Mr. Locke replied, that, 
‘‘that was to suppose, that divine revelation 
“ abates of its credibility, in all those arti- 
“ cles it proposes, pfoportionably as human 
“ reason fails to support the testimony of God. 
“ Your Lordship,’’continuesMr. Locke, “says, 
“you do not question whether God can give 
“ immortality to a material substance: but you 
“ say, it takesoff very much from the evidence 
“ of immortality, if it depends wholly on God’s 
“ giving that which of its own nature it is not 
“ capable of. To which I reply, anyone’s not 
“ being able to demonstrate the soul to be im- 
“ material, takes off not very much, nor at all 
“ from the evidence of its immortality, if God 
“ has revealed that it shall be immortal - r be- 
“ cause the veracity of God, is a demonstration 
“ of the truth of what he has revealed : and the 
“ want of another demonstration of apropositi- 
“ on that isdemonstrably true, takes not off from 
“ the evidence 'of it. Fonvherc there is aclear de- 
“ monstration, there is as much evidence as 
“ any truth can have that is not self-evident.”* 
The compiler of % Mr. Locke's article in the 
'Biographia Britannica, who seems to have an 
inbred aversion to Mr. Locke's political, as well 
«aS theological principles, calls this a sophism, 
and says, that, “ Locke substitutes here the 
“ veracity of God, instead of scripture evi- 
“ deuce, which only amounts to high probabi- 
“ lity.” 

*• JEIT.I)' on Hum. Undei-flanding, _ 8vo, toI. ii. p. 155, ed. 1715. 
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But the critic forgot that Mr. Locke was 
here disputing, not with a sceptic or an infidel, 
hut with a Christian bishop, who acknowledged 
the scripture to be a really divine revelation, 
and nothing can be more disgraceful to the me¬ 
mory of Dr. S. than to suppose, after all he has 
written on the subject, that he considered the 
scriptural evidence for Christianity, asamount- 
ing only to high probability. But for this ma¬ 
levolence the biographer has been chastised 
elsewhere.* But what is it these demonstrators 
would be at? Will they pretend that they 
can demonstrate theimmateriality of the human 
soul ? One of them indeed has undertaken it; 
and on that score, has merited a fulsome elo- 
gium from a noted doctor who need not be 
named; but with this most unlucky drawback, 
“ that the immateriality of the souls of brutes 
“ may be demonstrated by the very same pro- 
“ cess,” and consequently the immortality of 
brutes proved by the very same medium. 

On another hand, when you have demonstra¬ 
ted, the immateriality of the human soul, what 
is it to the purpose ofprovingits consciousness, 

* See a pamphlet intituled, A Review of fome pajfages in the lajl 
edition of the Divine Legation of Mofes demonftrated; printed for 
R. Baldwin, in Pater-nofter Row, i76o,p. 64, 6$. The Jacobite* 
of the laft age received the fcriptirres, and many things oflefs value, 
as of divine authority, on the foie teflimony of the church. But 
Bolingbrokc, their guide,philofopher, and friend,having deferted this 
ftrong hold, they feem to attend him in thefe lad days, with equal 
eagemefs into the regions of infidelity. Whether our biographer* 
are of this clan I prelume sot to determine. Lei their works ipea]c 
for them, 
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unless you can demonstrate that the immaterial 
soul, as such, always thinks? But this, I pre¬ 
sume, the most sanguine Cartesian of the pre¬ 
sent age* would not answer for. And what 
moral purpose can it answer, or indeed what 
purpose at all, to prove the immortality of a 
soul whose consciousness, for ought that appears 
to the contrary, may be suspended for an inde¬ 
finite number of ages. 

It has always appeared to me extremely 
strange that Christian divines should have been 
so zealous for these metaphysical arguments for 
the natural immortality, which, if I understand 
the scriptures, are by no means consistent 
with the account those sacred records give us 
of the immmortality of man. 

The doctrine of the new testament is, that 
men shall become immortal by the way. of a re¬ 
surrection of the dead, a restoration of the 
•whole man to life; and the N, T. is so far from 
acknowledging any intermediate consciousness 
in man, between death and the resurrection, 
that it always speaks of that interval as a sleep, 
which implies a suspension of the thinking fa¬ 
culty, a rest from those labours, which require 
thought, memory, consciousness, &c. during 
which those faculties are useless. 

But this is not all. The scriptural system of 
immortality, supposes that man had forfeited 
his original title to immortality, and would 
never have recovered it, but for the interpo¬ 
sition of a redeemer. The consequence of this 
doftrine is, that between the time of the forfei¬ 
ture, and the aCtual appearance of the redeemer, 
the dead could have life in no sense at all; and 
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that neither before, nor after the appearance of 
the redeemer, dead men were, or would be re¬ 
stored to'lif'e, otherwise than in the way reveal¬ 
ed by the redeemer, namely a resurre&ion of the 
dead. 

Hence to suppose the souls of dead men to 
be alive, conscious, and adive, and capable 6f 
happiness and misery, from the death of the 
first man, to the resurre&ion of the very last., 
and to pretend, to demonstrate this by reason 
and philosophy, is plainly to overturn the 
whole Christian system. 

Pomponatius therefore was not so insolent, 
as Mr. le Noble would make him, when he 
said, that “ whoever went about to prove the 
“ immortality of the soul by philosophical ar¬ 
guments, does not deserve the name of a 
“ Christian.”* We see there are good reasons 
for this censure. Itwas properly and justly turn¬ 
ing the tables upon those who had dignified 
him with the name of heretic and impious. 

Whoever carefully peruses Mr. Locke’s Rea¬ 
sonableness of Christianity, will perceive, that 
the same conclusion may be drawn from the 
positions of that greatman, “who brought upon 
himself the irreconcileable enmity of infidels 
and bigots, as much perhaps by that immortal 
work, as by his metaphysical disquisitions. 
They first found themselves dislodged by it 
from their stronghold whence they had so long 
combated the cui bono of revelation, which how¬ 
ever was a small matter with the artificial the- 
ologists, who found their account so many 


* B»yie. PoMfONACs (G)cit, 62, 
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different ways in the do&rine of the separate 
existence of the soul. A doctrine of which 
they are so extremely tenacious, that they fail 
not to impute infidelity, and even impiety to 
every one who attempts to deprive them of it, 
even upon the authority of scripture.Of which 
the next article affords a most remarkable ex^ 
ample. 


C II A P. XXI. 

Dr. Coward's bonk, intituled. Second Thoughts, 
See. The DoClor's regard for the scriptures. 
Injuriously ranked among mfidels. An ac¬ 
count of his opponents. A conjecture why he 
was reputed an infidel. His argument taken 
from the Hypostatic Union. Dr. Coward «- 
''man of learning. A. Wood’s account of him. 
A citation from his Ophthalmiatria. His 
answers to Mr. Turner and Mr. Broughtoft. 
And to others in his Grand Essay. 

1702 . In the year 1702, Dr. William Coward, aPliy- 
W*/ sician, under the fictitious name of Estihius Psy- 
chaUthes, published a book intituled Second 
Thoughts concerning human soul, demonstrating 
the notion of human soul, as believed to be a 
spiritual , immortal substance united to human 
body, to he a plain heathenish invention, and 
not consonant to the principles of philosophy , 
reason, or religion. [But the ground only of 
many absurd ami superstitious opinions, abo¬ 
minable to the reformed churches, and dcrogu- 
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tory in general to true Christianity] Printed for 
R. Basset, at the Mitre, over against Chan¬ 
cery-Lane, Fleet-Street .* 

This book the doctor dedicated to the clergy 
of the church of England, professing at hi* 
setting out, “ that the main stress of argu- 
ft inents, either to confound or support his opi- 
“ nion, must be drawn from those only ere*- 
“ dentials of true and orthodox divinity, tlie 
“ lively oracles of God, the holy scriptures,” 
And again, in answer to the question, Doth 
man die like a brute beast ? he says, “ Yes in 
“ respedt to their end in this life; both their 
“ deaths consistin a privation oflife (for which 
“ he quotes Eccles. iii. 19)- But then,” con¬ 
tinues he, “ man has this prerogative or pre- 
“ eminence above a brute, that lie will be rai- 
“ sed to life again, and he made partaker of 
“ eternal happiness in the world to come.” 

But notwithstanding these, and as many 
other proofs of a firm and serious attachment 
to the authority of the Christian scriptures, as 
it is in any man’s power to give under his hand, 
this same Dr. Coward has commonly made one 
in the list with, Toland, Tindal, Collins, &c. 
reputed to be the most rancorous and determi¬ 
ned adversaries of Christianity. And such is 
the malignantnatureof indiscriminate calumny, 
that some worthy persons of the present times; 
who think as Coward did, (though probably 
for reasons a little different from those he gives) 
have found themselves obliged to disown all 

* The words within the brackets are omitted in the tule*pagc of 
the fecond edition, printed for A. Baldwin, near the Oxford 
A/ms Inn, in Warwick Lane. 1704. 
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acquaintance with him, and indeed have suffi¬ 
ciently made it appear(by thejmperfed accounts 
they give of his book, retailed from informers 
who certainly never read it) that wherever 
♦they had their principles, or their materials, it 
could not be from Dr. Coward.* 

The doctor in his day, met with opponents 
osf different complexions, and abilities, among 
whom were Dr. Nicholls,t Mr. John Brough¬ 
ton, % Mr. John Turner, |) &c. who, however 
different, with respedt to their materials and 
manner of attack, all agreed that the doctor 
was an heretic, and as such gave him no quar¬ 
ter. The reader will find an answer to this ac¬ 
cusation, in the next seriion. But Coward 
himself had obviated this charge more particu¬ 
larly, by shewing, that the opinion he held was 
not heresy, either by the law of God, the ec¬ 
clesiastical law of the land, or the common 
municipal law, as laid down by Coke, &c. and 
tlierefore calls the imputation of heresy in this 
case, “ a scandalous calumny raised by preju- 

dice and ignorance 

* Seethe learned Mr. Packard'sfarther Obfervations, See. p. 
30. 31. 

+ Conference with a Thtift : concerning which, fays a certain 
writer, “ Id® not fully approve of our doflor’s manner of handling 
" this point, in his ufual manner of dialogues, arguing in the names 
“ of divers Teveral perfons, bccaufc that in fuch fort of arguing, the 
“ fame peefon mull always be fupptled to tell the tale and give the an- 
“ fwer ; an:! let the (1 length of the argument fall upon which fide it 
“ will, we mull always be fure that the knight mull overcome the 
“ giant.” 

X Pjyikolcgia, or, Art, account of the nature of the rational foul, 
in rwoparts,by John Broughton, M. A. Load. 1703. 

|| A Vindication, of the feparate exifleuce of the foul from a late 
author's Second Thoughts, By John Turner, M. A. Le&urcr of 
thrift-Church, London. 

^ Second Th*vghts.iyi— 195. sd, Edit, 1704. 
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I had often wondered, after reading Dr. Cow¬ 
ard’s Second Thoughts, what could be the mo¬ 
tive of so many of our modern churchmen for 
charging this writer with heresy, and even 
ranking him with a set of infidels, till, talking 
one day on the subjeCt with an eminent divine, 
I was by him informed,that he was understood 
to have made free with the mystery of the 
hypostatic union of the two natures of Christ. 

As'this term is a little out of the present use, 
being merely of the technical class, and of 
little importance, even to the orthodox, in the 
present times, the reader may be desirous to 
know' what Coward said of it, which I shall 
therefore transcribe. 

“ We account, and justly too, the hypostatic 
“ union, above the reach of our understanding, 
“ and the union of God and man in Christ 
“ Jesus, a mystery worthy our adoration, and 
“as a mystery, to demand our belief. Now, 
“ if the modus of that union be unconceivable 
“ and unintelligible by our weak understand- 
“ ing, as unquestionably it is, I presume the 
“grounds of it is from the inadequate con- 
“ eeption we have, or can form to ourselves, 
“ of the conjunction of finite with infinite, ma- 
“ terial with immaterial. But now by the doc- 
“ trine of the Psychomuthist, that difficulty 
“ seems to betaken aw r ay, and it ceases to be 
** a mystery, if we allow this conjunction of 
“ body and soul to be the union of an immor- 
“ tal immaterial spirit, to a mortal material 
“ body. Where is then the mystery of the hypos- 
“ tatic union ? The union ofthe soulandbody, 
“ no man ever yet allowed to be a mystery of 
“ religion, therefore either both must be re- 
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“puted eo, or neither; which God forbid the 
“ former should not be believed to be so, by 
“ all good Christians, as that the latter should * 
“ give us grounds to question the former.”* 
Whether Coward was in earnest in laying 
this stumbling block in the road of the Psy- 
chomuthists, or no, it was certainly very pro¬ 
voking to reduce them to the alternative here 
proposed. History will inform us, what tilt 
consequence would be of robbing the church of 
a mystery, in these early days of Queen Anne,1' 
and there was no avoiding it, if an easy, na¬ 
tural account could be given of the union of 
an immaterial immortal substance, with a ma¬ 
terial corruptible one, upon the principles of 
philosophy. On another hand, the hypostatic 
union,being the foundation on which Deity is 
ascribed to Christ by the orthodox, and con¬ 
sequently on which the worship paid to him is 
defended, if the union of soul and body in 
mere man waste be put upon the same mystical 
footing, the notion might be productive of su¬ 
perstition, and be “an inducement,” as he 
says, to unwary souls, “ to put up prayers, tot 
“ the dead, or to invocate saints deceased. "X 
After all, these were but arguments ad homi- 
ncm, and the readers might think of Dr. Cow¬ 
ard’s faith as they chose, without doing mu oh 
injustice to his memory. Accordingly, while 
the zealous sons of the church were treating the 
doctor, as an impious infidel, another gentle- 
-man, of a different persuasion with respect td 

Second Thoughts, p. j <jh. 2d, i'Jh, 

+ 1702. 

} KjiillU- IWifiilory. 
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the divinity of Christ, exclaims Against hilri as 
a bigotted churcliist, evidently fond of myste¬ 
ry * being affe&ed in his turn, with the diffi¬ 
culties Coward’s book had laid in the way of an 
hypothesis this gentleman had excogitated, of 
which some account will be given in the last 
chapter of this book. 

Dr. William Coward was certainly a scholar, 
and hath left sufficient memorials of his learn¬ 
ing in his own profession. Anthony Wood, 
mentions his tradt, de Fermento Volatili Nu- 
tritio ; and a latin translation of Dryden’s Ab¬ 
salom and Achitophel. For the first of these 
pieces, he had an honourable approbation from 
the president and censors of the college of phy¬ 
sicians. For the other, he was, as Wood in¬ 
forms us, “ schooled in the college [Merton],” 
whether publicly or by particular persons, is 
not said. Wood, dying in 1(>95, had no op¬ 
portunity of schooling him for his Second 
Thoughts, which came not out till seven years 
after. But it is somewhat extraordinary, that 
they who had the careof his posthumous pieces, 
should not give additional accounts of the au¬ 
thors who were living at Mr. A. Wood's death, 
(of whom Dr.Coward was one,) as they could 
not want materials, andmighthavefound scribes 
of sufficient industry and abilities to put them 
in order. I Dr. Coward appears to have studi¬ 
ed the scriptures, at least as tar as related to his 
subject, with application, and hath exhibited 
every text alledged in favour of the natural 

* See a trad, intituled, A Survey of the iearoh after Souls, by 
Caleb Fleming, p. a 2. * 

+ Among Dr. Coward's works was one intituled, Liccntia Poe- 
Uca difcujfcd i or the true, ujt oj Pgctry, 1709 ; on the publication 
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immortality of the soul, examining each of them 
fairly enough, but sometimes without that ac¬ 
curacy and precision, with which they have 
been since discussed, 

In the year 1706, Dr. Coward published his 
tra6t intituled Qphthalmiatria, which he dedi¬ 
cated to his patron Manuel Sorrel, Esq. In 
this dedication he compliments Mr. Sorrel as a 
man of learning and judgment, in whose ap¬ 
probation of his works he declares himself sa¬ 
tisfied and happy, and enabled to despise the 
idle and profane mob of sciolists, whom certain 


of which he received the following epiftlc from the celebrated Mr* 
Gay. 


The vulgar notion of poetic fire *| 

Is, that laborious art can ne’er afpirc, !■ 

Nor conftant ftudies the bright bays acquire. J 
And that high flights the unborn bard receives, 

And only nature the due laurel gives. 

But you, with innate Alining flames endow'd, 

To wide Caliban fprings point out the God ; 

Through your perfpefliyc we can plainly fee, 

The new difeoverd road of poetry. 

Tpfteep ParnafTusyou direct the way, 

.So fmooth that vent'rous travellers cannot dray. 

But‘with unerring fleps rough ways difdain, 

And, by you led, the beauteous fummit gain. 

Where polifh’d lays (hall raile their growing fames, 

And with their tuneful guide enroll their honour’d names. 

See the Gentleman’s Magazinc,for July, 1778. p. 312. where 
we learn that this little piece was one of the ear belt productions of Mr. 
Gay’s pen. But it is not produced for the excellency of the poetry, 
but to (new that Dr. Coward’s reputation (hould not be eflimated 
by the charafter that fuper-orthodox divines in their holy wriith, are 
pleafed to give him. 
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pious agents of sedition had encouraged to ca* 
lumniate him;* 

There can be no doubt but he here means 
the herd of writers who attacked his Second 
Thoughts, and were so liberal of their abuse of 
the author. 

In his first chapter, intituled, De Oculo , 
ejusque Partibus , speaking of the manner in 
which vision is performed and accounted for, 
he diverts himself with the notion of an imma¬ 
terial substance residing in the pineal gland, 
bythehelp of which, he tells us the philosophers 
of the day accounted for every pnamomenon 
relating to sensation ; and having exposed 
this empty unphilosophical hypothesis, so far 
as it relates to vision ; he adds, that he hath 
said enough on the subject elsewhere, and ex¬ 
horts the learned of all countries, to examine, 
thoroughly and candidly, what absurd and ri¬ 
diculous, and almost blasphemous opinions, 
follow from this doctrine of an immaterial sub¬ 
stance; hinting, that his domestic adversaries, 
not being able to confute him by reasoning, 
had endeavoured to silence him by fire and 
faggot, f 

* Qux fcripfi vir optime, novifti, et, utopinor, legifli omnia, et 
cum judicii tam accurau trutina librata, et tarn fagaci examine peni- 
tus cxcufia et approbata intellexerim, ignavum ego protinus, et pro* 
fanum fciolorum vulgus odifle et arcere cepi, quod nonnulli pii hdx * 
tionis/atellites in me concitarunt, ut orepleno calumnias emugtrent. 

+ Sed de his fatis alibi fcriptum eft; unice jam hujus folummodo 
voti compos fieri valde exopto (quoniam hie traiEiatut forian ad exte¬ 
nts perveniat) ut literatus aliquis, five literatorum focietas, bene per* 
pendat, candide examinet, et penitus excutiat quam abfurda;, quatn 
ridiculae opintones, tam philofopho quam Chrifttano indignae, et tan* 
turn non in confinioblalphcmie politic, Subfiantia ijiius immattri • 
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Dr. Coward, we may suppose, found a sufll* 
cient excuse in this temper of his adversaries, 
for suffering them to enjoy their own triumphs. 
He had one comfort indeed ; these pious Sa¬ 
tellites could not, even in S&eheveral's days, 
plague a physician, as they might a theologi¬ 
cal brother of their own order, and therefore 
contented themselves with giving him an ill 
name. One of them, however,' ought to be 
excepted, namely, Mr. John Turner, whose 
Vindication, $c. written against the Second 
Thoughts, is called by Dr. Coward’s partizans, 
rational and moderate ; and that probably in¬ 
duced the doctor to reply to it in a pam¬ 
phlet intituled, Further Thoughts upon Second, 
Thoughts. He wrote afterwards his G rand Essay, 
proving, that an immaterial substance is a phi¬ 
losophic imposture, published in 1704, at the 
end of which is An Epistolary Reply to Mr. 
Broughton’s Psychologia, from which we shall 
have occasion, by and by, to give an extract. 

alls notionem (Deo cxcepto) ncceflario confcquantur ; quia confutari 
avidui iitio, ct nonnullorum mos eft veritatem quam pudet non polle 
arguments refutarc, fumo flammaquc, (licutapes fulphure fufForata?) 
fupprimere, ct in foiidx ignoramix teflimonium, populari aura rati- 
ocinantibus oppedore. Ophthaimiatria. p. a8. 
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CHAR XXII. 

A short account of Henry Layton, Esq; author 
o f A Search after Souls. His profession and 
studies. Not professedly Dr. Coward’s ad¬ 
vocate. His works little known. His an¬ 
swers to certain objections taken from the 
mischief arising from his writings. Of the 
same complexion with the objections of pa¬ 
pists against the writings of protestants. 

Dit . Coward had the good fortune to be se-1706‘. 
conded by a very able advocate, who replied '■*»/**' 
separately and distin&ly to the three writers 
above mentioned, not overlooking Mr. Tur¬ 
ner’s reply to Second Thoughts. 

This advocate was Henry Layton, Esq. a 
gentleman of an ancient family, and a hand¬ 
some estate at Ilawden, in the county of York. 

His father is said to have been master of the 
jewel-office to K. Charles I. Henry his son was 
educated at Oxford, and afterwards at Grays- 
Inn, in the study of the law, and was called to 
the bar; but made no other use of his profes¬ 
sion, (in which however he was very able) than 
to do good offices among his neighbours, with¬ 
out fee or reward. 

llis disposition led him to speculations of 
another kind, particularly to a long and labo¬ 
rious disquisition into the nature of the soul, 
chiefly with respeft to its separate existence; 
the evidence for and against which, he inves¬ 
tigated with the utmost avidity of coming at 
the truth, examining every thing he could 
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meet with, ancient ancl modern, on the sub¬ 
ject; and having found reason to determine for 
the negative, he made no scruple of opposing 
the sentiments of some of the greatest heroes 
of his own time. 

I have called this writer Dr. Coward’s advo¬ 
cate; not that he was professedly such, but 
because, as lie entered upon the controversy 
before Coward, so he pursued it after him, in 
confutation of those opponents whom Coward's 
book had set to work* declaring however, that 
lie had no view but to the general question, 
without making himself answerable for Cow¬ 
ard’s arguments or expressions, or becoming 
bound by his or any other persons concessions 
or qualifying reserves. It is indeed doubtful 
■whether 1 ic e v cr r cad C o w a VLD'aSecondl 'hough ts. 
It is certain, at least, that when he wrote his 
Observations on Nichols's Conference •with a 
Theist, he did not know that Estibius, one of 
the speakers in it, was the name subscribed by 
Coward to the declaration of h hScco n ill 'bought s ; 
but rather seems to have imagined, that him¬ 
self was the person intended by Nichols to be 
confuted under that appellation. 

I have been the more particular in this ac¬ 
count of Mr. Layton, as it is probable his 
works, though printed in two volumes quarto, 
were never formally published, or exposed to 
sale under the patronage of .a bookseller; and 
I am inclined to believe, that the few copies 
now to be met with, were originally presents 
to his friends. He complains in one place, 
that, he could not procure an imprimatur for 
his observations on Dr. Bentley’s second ser¬ 
mon at Boyle's lecture. And as the rest of his 
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pieces have in them the same heretical taint , 
we may suppose that they stole into light 
through some private press. It is hardly ac¬ 
countable otherwise, that a writer of Mr. Lay¬ 
ton’s learning and abilities, should have re¬ 
mained for so long a time in such obscurity, 
that it is questionable whether his name or 
writings were ever mentioned in any printed 
book, before Dr. Fleming undertook to give 
an account of them, as the works of Dr. Cow¬ 
ard.* 

As Mr. Layton considers and answers every 
argument that had then been advanced in behalf 
of the immortality of the soul, at full length, 
there is no giving an abstract of his disquisiti¬ 
ons within any reasonable compass: I shall 
therefore only exhibit one or two of his an¬ 
swers to such popular reasons as his friends of¬ 
fered, by way of deterring him from an under¬ 
taking that was likely to be so offensive to the 
million. 

“You say, (says he, to one of them) the 
“ opinion is bold, singular, and heretical. 

“That there is a degree of boldness and 
“ singularity in it, I do not deny ; but I say 
“ it is not so great a degree of either as I took 
“ it to be when I writ my treatise; witness the 
“ many quotations, reported in this writing. 
“It fared with me as it did with Elijah, who 
“ thought he was the only true servant which 
“ God had in Israel; but it was revealed to 
“ him, that there were seven thousand such 
“ left in Israel, although he knew nothing of 
“ them. 

* In his Survey of a Search after Souls, 

PS 
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“ To the word heretical, I read in K. James 
‘ the first his apology, fol. 302. of his works, 

* that he thought himself acquitted of that 
‘ charge, by his professing to believe the scrip - 
‘ ture, and the three most ancient creeds; his 
‘ submission to the four first great or general 
‘ councils, and to what the fathers of the first 
‘Jive hundred years did agree upon as neces- 
‘ sary to salvation. 

“ Here are your rules for examination of 
‘ heresies, and none of these trials do I refuse. 

‘ But till proofs rise from some of these 
‘ grounds, my answer to this expression shall 
‘he the words of Moses. Numb. xvi. 7. [Ye 
‘ take too much upon you, ye sons of Levi. ] 

“-— You say, the opinion opens a gap to 

‘ atheism, and disobedience; and encourages 

* men to prefer their private fancies, before the 
‘ wisdom and authority of the church. 

“ To this I say, our primitive reformers have 
‘ (in answer to their popish superiors) fully 
‘ answered this objection; and to them I refer 

* you for an answer, with this addition, that 
‘ if your proposition were irrefragable, errors 
‘ grown general, would prove irremediable. 

“ You say, the opinion tends to promote 
‘ vice, and that the soul's separate subsistence 
‘ is the strongest foundation of piety and re- 
‘ ligion. 

“ But I cannot grant any of these conse- 

* quences to be necessary or probable; but do 
‘ say, that our Lord's direction, to fear God 
‘ who can both kill and cast into hell, stands 
‘ firm and unshaken : and the passing an in- 
‘ termediatc time betwixt death and judgment, 

‘ (which time to the dead is nothing) cloth 
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“ no way infeeble the certainty of future re-' 
“ wards and punishments; hut places the ex- 
“ peftation of them upon a right and a firm 
“ foot or foundation, maintained by a eoneur- 
“ rent testimony throughout the scripture, 
“ and fortified by the articles of our several 
“ creeds ; a truth of which, since Christ's time, 
“ there never was any doubt; nor can be by 
“ any who do acknowledge the authority of 
‘ ‘ the scripture. 

“You say, men may except against the rc- 
“ surrection also. And I grant it: for some 
“ do it daily, against the being or government 
“ of the Deity. But this doth not strengthen 
“ your inference, that, because men question 
“ and explode an opinion which appears to be 
“ not well grounded, therefore they will do 
“ the same by another opinion that is well 
“ grounded, and founded upon a rock. 

“ True it is, that our churches, for about the 
“last 1200 years, have been so possest with 
“ the conceit of a separately subsisting soul, 
“ that they have made little use of the resur- 
“ reciion in their exhortations. And in truth, 
“ if the soul, parting from the body, go pre- 
“ sently to heaven or hell, our article of the 
“ resurrection, can be but of small use in the 
“ church. If souls get amongst blessed an- 
“ gels in heaven, what need can there be to 
“ them of a resurrection? It seems rather a 
“ loss and harm to them to enter again into 
“ bodies, and come out of heaven to inhabit 
“ on earth again, although it be a new earth, 
“ wherein dwells righteousness. There have 
“ been testimonies all along in the church 
“ against the separate subsistence of souls, ex- 
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il cept in the 600 years wherein the thick dark- 
“ ness of popish ignorance overspread the 
“ Christian world, viz. from An. 600 till An, 
“ 1200 .”* 

Thus far Mr. Layton, who was, we see, 
obliged to answer his opposers in the same lan¬ 
guage which our first reformers used to the 
papists. Strange that these men, who called 
themselves protestants, should not see the im¬ 
pertinence of alledging the authority of the 
church, and of imputing heresy, libertinism, 
and even atheism, to an opinion, merely be¬ 
cause it was not backed by the sanctions of an 
human establishment. They should have con¬ 
sidered however, that those we call reformers, 
in the days of queen Elizabeth, sufficiently ex¬ 
pressed their scruples concerning the state of 
the soul after death, by expunging an article 
of religion which condemned the opinion 
espoused by Mr. Layton and others; and I 
have little doubt but they saw, that the sepa¬ 
rate existence of the soul, being one of those 
doctrines which popery borrowed from pagan¬ 
ism, and also so necessary to support so great 
a part of the impious and absurd superstitions 
of the church of Rome, should have been dis¬ 
carded among other errors of the same ten¬ 
dency, and that it was to little purpose to set 
about demolishing thesuperstru6ture, while the 
foundation was acknowledged to be sound and 
orthodox. They little dreamt, that by this 
oversight, they would give their posterity the 
trouble of fighting the papistical battle over 
again with some of their nominal protestant 


Search after Sou’s, Partii. p, 21, 22, 23, 
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successors, who have found their temporal ac¬ 
count in building again many things which 
these reformers thought, in the simplicity of 
their hearts, they had sufficiently destroyed. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Mr. Hallett’s discourse, shewing the impossibi- 
bility of proving a future state by the light 
of nature. Remarks on some passages in it. 
Controverted by Mr. Grove. The Biogr. 
Britan, censured. A short account of Air. 
Grove’s book. A passage from another of 
his pieces unfavourable to his attempts to 
establish immortality by the light of nature. 
Remarks upon it. Air. Hallet’s Defence. 
Incumbered with difficulties not to begot over. 


I PASS by innumerable multitudes of tra£lsl729. 
on the immortality of the soul, which were 
published for twenty years after the period last 
under consideration; partly because they were 
aimed at infidels, who were not supposed to 
acknowledge any future state at all, and partly 
because they contained little more than repe¬ 
titions of what had been said an hundred times 
before: and pass on to the year 172.9, when 
the learned Mr. Joseph Hallet, jun. published 
among other trails, A discourse shewing the 
impossibility of proving a future state by the 
light of nature. A sensible performance, and 
sufficient to afford satisfaction to any one who 
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does not give his prejudices the dominion over 
his common sense. 

But some prejudices are irradicable, and 
then most of all when there is any fear that our 
convictions against them, may put us upon ill 
terms with our fellow members of the same 
communion. And such, I am sorry to ob- 
6erve, seems to have been the case with this 
ingenious writer, so far as to have led him 
into what appears to me to be a plain con tra¬ 
dition. For having brought some circum¬ 
stances to prove, that the power of thought 
depends upon the body, he adds, ‘ ‘ what I 
“ have here said does not prove, that the soul 
“ cannot think out of the body, for lam sure, 
“ from revelation that it can.”* And again, 
“ the will of God is made known to us two 
“ ways, by nature, and by revelation; by this 
“ latter way, God hath undoubtedly made 
“ known his will to be, that our souls shall 
“ continue to think when the body is dead.”p 
And yet he expressly asserts the dodtrine of 
revelation to be, No resurrection, no future 
state, which, commenting upon 1 Cor. xv. 32. 
he thus makes out, “ If the dead rise not, let us 
“ eat and drink, for to-morrow we die, that is, 
“ says Mr. Hallet, we shall perish; there will 
“ be an end of us; we shall neither be happy 
“ nor miserable. It is evident, this must be 
the meaning of the word die in this place, 
“ because else the reasoning of .the apostle 
“ would not appear to be good and just. If 
“ by the expression we die, he only meant our 
" bodies die, while our souls shall.be happy in 


* Diliouvfes. Vol. I. p. 21.1. 
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“ another state, the argument would have no 
“ force, it would be a mere tautology.” And 
then, proceeding to paraphrase the apostle’s 
discourse upon the supposition, that he means 
only that our bodies die, he concludes thus. 
“This paraphrase contradicts itself; and I 
“ know not how to prevent a contradiction in 
“ the paraphrase of this verse, provided we do 
“ not understand the apostle as arguing upon 
“ the supposition, that, if there is no resur- 
“ reCtion, there will be no future life even for 
“ the soul.”* 

But if we understand the apostle to argue 
upon that supposition, we must, I trow, under¬ 
stand him to argue against the passage or pas¬ 
sages of revelation, which, according to Mr. 
Hallet, “give undoubted assurance that our 
“ souls shall continue to think, after the body 
“ is dead.” For in that case, there must be a 
future life of the soul, which has no connection 
with the resurrection of the dead, and which, 
according to revelation itself, makes the resur¬ 
rection unnecessary. 

I have supposed above, that this concession 
might be nothing more in Mr. Hallet’s inten¬ 
tion, than a sop for the elders of his church, 
inasmuch as he does not once attempt to point 
out, what text or texts of scripture they were, 
which made him sure, that the soul continues 
to think, after the body is dead. But Mr, 
Grove, having laid his finger upon this weak 
place, Mr. Hallet was under a necessity to ex¬ 
plain himself farther upon it, (as we shall see 
by and by) but still without citing any revealed 
authorities. 

* Difc.p. 319, 320, 
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I have given one instance of the anger of 
our British Biographers against this argument, 
so friendly to revelation, in the case of Mr. 
Locke, and am now about to exhibit another 
of their malevolence to Mr. Hallet, for the 
same offence. 

“The same year, [1730] he [Mr. Henry 
“ Grove of Taunton] published Some thoughts 
“ concerning the proof of a future state from 
“ reason, in answer to the Rev. Mr. Hallet, 
“ jun. who, in his great zeal for the Christian 
“ revelation, and to make it appear absolutely 
“ necessary, had endeavoured to weaken the 
“ arguments from reason for a future state.”* 1 

It is not easy to discern whether this spiteful 
sneer is aimed more immediately at Mr. Hal¬ 
let, or the Christian revelation. Let us turn 
the tables upon Mr. Grove, and say, “who in 
“ his great zeal for the moral government of 
“ God, hath endeavoured to weaken the argu- 
“ ments for a future state, taken from revela- 
“ tion, by endeavouring to shew, that the 
“’Christian revelation was not absolutely ne- 
“ cessary.” Is the zeal of Mr. Grove in one 
case, more laudable than the zeal of Mr. Hal¬ 
let in the other? To have any advantage 
against Mr. Hallet, Mr. Grove must prove, 
that the Christian revelation was not absolutely 
necessary: and that, supposing it to be abso¬ 
lutely necessary, the moral government of God 
must want to be vindicated. We shall how- 
eversee presently, that, upon Mr. Grove’s own 
principles, if the Christian revelation is in any 
degree necessary, the moral government of 


* Blog. Brit. Art, Grove. 
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God will stand just as much in need of vindi¬ 
cation, as if the gospel of Christ was absolutely 
necessary. 

With respe<5t to Mr. Grove’s arguments, it 
is just sufficient to observe, that Tie beats the 
old hoof of the vis inertia;, and the divisibility 
of matter, after Dr. Clarke; of man’s being an 
accountable creature, present unequal distri¬ 
bution, &c. produces some of the old texts, 
intermixing*here and there a sarcasm, which is 
nothing to the purpose. His great strength 
seems to lie in fighting against Locke’s suppo¬ 
sition of thought being super-added to matter, 
from the mere logical terms of thought’s be¬ 
ing an absolute, primary, and numerical qua¬ 
lity, simple, and therefore not compatible with 
a compound being, or one that has parts; 
which, after all, is mere scholastic jargon, of no 
weight either to prove or disprove the faef. 

Mr. Ilallet replied to this answer, and, “Mr. 
“ Grove, though very averse to controversy, 
“'•yet this being with him a favourite subject, 
“ and, as he apprehended, of the last impor- 
“ tance to vindicate the moral government of 
“God, determined to review the debate,”* 
which he began to do in a tra6t intituled, The 
weight of tradition concerning a future state ; 
but lived to finish only one chapter of it. 

How well Mr. Grove might be supposed to 
acquit himself on this favourite subject, and in 
the defence of the moral government of God, 
we may learn from an anecdote preserved by 
the compilers of the Biog. Brit, who, I dare 
say, will lay under no suspicions of misrepre- 
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senting their hero, with those who read his ar¬ 
ticle. 

“Mr. Grove,” say they, “ was much con- 
“ versantwitli Cicero’s philosophical works,— 
“ and thought his discourses of the nature of 
“ the Gods, and the immortality, an unan- 

“ SWERABLE DEMONSTRATION of the GREAT 

“ necessity and advantage of the Christian 
“ revelation, against those who would pretend, 
“ that when Christ appeared to enlighten and 
“ reform the world, he was not wanted, and 
“ that unassisted reason was sufficient for this 
“ end ; for the great uncertainty in which 
“ Cicero, one of the greatest geniuses of pa- 
“ ganism, was involved, and represents all 
“ their philosophers as involved, with regard 
“ to one of the most important dodrines, of the 
“ existence, perfection, and providence of 
“ God, and their own future existence and 
“ state, is an argument from fact, which 
“ overturns all the specious theories of modern 
“ deists, and shews too their great ingratitude, 
“ who inlightened by the. gospel, and thusin- 
“ allied to think more, clearly and justly on 
“ these subjects, refuse to own their obligati- 
“ ons, and employ as an argument against re- 
“ velation, the light they really receive from 
“it.”* 

Now I would desire to know how the moral 
government of God could be vindicated, in 
making Cicero an accountable creature, and 
at the same time leaving him under his great 
uncertainty concerning his being, providence, 
&c. and his own future condition, more than 


* Biog..Brit. Grove, rem. B. 
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if Cicero, an accountable creature, had been 
left in absolute ignorance of these particulars? 
It appears to me, upon Mr. Grove's own shew¬ 
ing, that it was impossible for Cicero to get out 
of this uncertainty, without the aid of the 
Christian revelation, or something equivalent 
to it. Were the pagans after Cicero, in less 
uncertainty ? By no means. The Christian re¬ 
velation therefore was not only greatly, but 
absolutely necessary to dispel the clouds and 
darkness of this uncertainty ; and Mr. Grove 
is just so much the more disingenuous than 
the modern deists, as he plays an hypothesis in 
his dispute with Mr. Hallet, against a fa6t 
which he certainly knew and acknowledged to 
be true. 

These inconsistencies are not uncommon ; 
they are the necessary consequences of attempt¬ 
ing to prescribe fitnesses and rules of moral go¬ 
vernment to God. Dr. Clarke fell into them, 
as hath been shewn by Mr. Hallet and others, 
and Mr. Grove who followed him, sed longo 
intervallo, could hardly hope to escape them. 

But I return to Mr. Hallet, avIio, having in¬ 
ferred from St. Paul's argument, 1 Cor xv. 32, 
that if there was to be no resurrection, there 
would be no future state ; and having said 
likewise in thesame treatise, that he was assured 
from revelation, that the soul should continue 
to think after the body was dead, was called 
upon, as well he might be, by Mr. Grove, to 
explain himself; Mr. Grove, supposing that 
the scriptures he himself had brought to prove 
the separate existence of the soul, were utterly 
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inconsistent with Mr. Hallet’s axiom, No re¬ 
surrection, no future state * 

To this Mr. Hallet answers, “ That the same 
** sacrifire purchased, and the same God pro* 
“ mises at once all these three things together, 
“ the separate existence of the soul, the resur- 
“ reCtion of the body, and the future state be- 
“ yondthat, and consequently if there had been 
“ no resurrection purchased, there would have 
“ been no future state. The connexion between 
“ theresurreCtionandthcfuturestate, in this last 
“ view of things [i. e. as exhibited by revela- 
“ tion] is not natural, but is derived from the 
“ will and wise apointment of God, who has 
“determined, (not to give men their full re- 
“ compence in a separate state, but) both to 
“ awaken men’s souls, and to raise their bodies, 
“ and to give them a recompense in a state of 
“ union. If God had not determined to raise 
“ men’s bodies, from the dead, it does not 
“ seem likely that he would have determined to 
“ awaken men’s souls immediately upon their 
“ dying, or to have given them either happiness 
“ or misery, after the destruction of this world. 
“ The connection here between a resurrection 
“ and a future state, is founded on the will of 
“ God, and on their being both revealed to- 
“ gether in the same promise.”f 

Now, here it is remarkable, that Mr. Grove, 
from a number of texts which he produceth to 
prove the separate existence of the soul, con¬ 
cludes upon the authority of scripture, that 
the soul is of a distinCt nature from the body, 
and consequently would not naturally die 


* Some Thoughts, p. 119. 
+ Haller's Defenu, p. 63, 
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with the body, or, which is the same thing, 
would naturally survive the body, although 
there should be no resurre&ion. And then, as 
Mr. Grove held, that no sentence of death was 
passed upon the soul, it followed, that God did 
not interfere in this matter, but left the soul’s 
future existence upon the powers and capaci¬ 
ties with which it was originally endowed. 

But Mr. Hallet, we see, insists that the se¬ 
parate existence of the soul was matter of pur¬ 
chase by the sacrifice of Christ, as well as the 
resurreftion of the dead, and that both were 
purchased and promised at one and the same 
time, and consequently, there was no separate 
existence of the soul, before the promise took 
place, or, in other words, before the price was 
paid. It does not indeed appear, whether Mr. 
Hallet was assured of the separate existence of 
the soul by the same texts of scripture which 
Mr. Grove produces, forasmuch as the farmer 
produces no text to this purpose at all. 

But as Mr. Hallet says, that, “ these texts 
“ did not concern him, who had declared his 
“ firm belief that the soul is a distinct substance 
“ from the body, upon the authority of the 
“ new testament,” these must be the same 
texts upon which he grounded his said belief. 

Now since these texts speak so obscurely and 
uncertainly of the separate existence of the sou), 
that twp very learned and ingenious men can¬ 
not agree whether the separate existence they 
speak of is natural to the soul, or only acciden¬ 
tal by w r ay of purchase, favour, or promise, is 
it not prestnneable, that when these texts come 
to be rightly understood, .they may be found 
not to speak of any separate existence at all ? 
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But Mr. Hallet, in liis explanation of his 
meaning, hath incumbered himself with a diffi¬ 
culty, which I see not how it is possible for any 
one who espouses his hypothesis to solve. Mr. 
Mallet says that Christ purchased, and God 
promised a separate existence of the soul, the 
resurrection of the body, and a future state 
beyond that, at once, all three together. 
If this be so, how does it appear that this pro¬ 
mise shall not be performed at once ? Where 
does it appear by any promise either in the old or 
new testament, that God is determined to 
awaken men’s souls, before he raises their bo¬ 
dies? A promise relates to something future ; 
and therefore when this promise was made, 
it must be understood, that the souls of dead 
men were not awakened, nor as a purchase by 
sacrifice was to be madeof this privilege, could 
they be, till the sacrifice was offered. Now, 
where is there a text to be found, which shews, 
that in consequence of this sacrifice, men’s 
souls, which till then had been asleep, should 
be immediately awakened, and that from thence¬ 
forward, all the souls of men should pass into 
a state of separate conscious existence, imme¬ 
diately upon their disunion from the body ? I 
do not here make use of Mr. Mallet’s expressi¬ 
on, of awakening men's souls immediately upon 
their dying, as it is not sense ; for what occasi¬ 
on to awaken that which, ex hypolhesi, never 
was asleep ? 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

A Pamphlet intituled , The Materiality or Mor¬ 
tality of the Soul of Man. An account of 
it. The author's proofs dll from scripture. 
Proper to qualify Mr. Hallet’s concession. 
Mr. Gtove claims all the clear and obvious 
texts as favouring the natural immortality of 
the soul. Dr. Law makes the like claim in 
favour of the sleep of the soul . 


In the same year in which Mr. Hallet’s discour-1729. 
ses. appeared, viz. 1729, a small pamphlet was 
printed for Noon, intituled, The materiality or 
mortality of the soul of man, and its sameness 
with the body, asserted and provedfrom the holy 
scriptures of the old and new testament, shewing, 
that upon the death of the body, all sensation 
and consciousness utterly cease till the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. 

The author of this very sensible and decisive 
discourse, instead of amusing himself with the 
metaphysical dreams of the immortalists, con¬ 
fines himself wholly to the scriptures, and his 
book may be considered as aproper supplement 
to Mr, Hallett’s discourse, which left the mat¬ 
ter short, by a concession, which as I hope, 
now appears, ought not to have been made. 

In one word, this writer not only establishes 
his principle, on the firm.and stable fouiylation 
of the word of God, but shews the futility of 
those conclusions drawn from certain texts of 
scripture, which are supposed by Mess. Grove, 
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llullct, and others, to speak of the soul as a 
substance distinct from, and wholly independent 
on tiie body and its' organization. 

Mr. Grove having made sueh use of the scrip¬ 
tures, as he thought conducive to the proof 
of his point, goes on to say, * ‘the sacred scrip- 
“ tures being thus clear and express in- this 
“ matter, if there are any obscure passages, 
“ which seem to speak a contrary language, 
“ they ought to' have their meaning fixed by 
‘ ‘ such riiore plain and obvious ones as those 
“ which have been now quoted.”* 

But what must we do with those clear and 
plain passages, which not only seem, but Cer¬ 
tainly do speak a contrary language; not to 
the texts themselves cited by Mr. Grove, but 
to his interpretation of theih ? That such pas- 
ages there are, we are informed by the writer 
or the pamphlet just mentioned, and by others 
whose interpretations we have somewhat more 
reason to rely upon, than the interpretation of 
those who are for squaring the word of God 
by tbe twinkling light .of a sort of natural re¬ 
ligion, from whichthey themselves ate obliged 
occasionally to turn. On another hand. 

The learned Bp.. Law having in. his Appends 
to his Considerations, examined the whole num¬ 
ber of those texts which Mr. Grove calls clear 
and express for the natural immortality of the 
soul, and offered some rational explanations of 
them, concludes tints. 

‘ ‘ This may serve for a specimen of such texts 
“ as are usually alledgedon the other side of the 
“ question, | i. e. in favour of a separate exis- 

* Sovic Thoughts^ ©c.p. 118, 
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u tence] all which, I believe, appear even from 
“ these short remarks upon them, to be either 
“ quite foreign to the point, or purely figura- 
“ tive ; or lastly, capable of a clear and easy 
“ solution on the principles abovementionecl: 
* ‘ Nor can such everfairly be opposed to the con - 
“ stant, obvious tenotqf the sacred writings, and 
“ that number of plain express passages already 
“ cited.”* 

Let the reader judge from their respective 
writings which of these learned men lias more 
right to this argument. 


CHAP. XXV. 

Bp. LAW’s Appendix to his Considerations on 
the Theory of Religion, fatal to the cause 
of a conscious intermediate state. Produced 
a number of Answers. Dr. Goddard. Mr. 
Steffe. Dr. Morton. The Examiner of 
Bishop Sherlock’s Sermons. Bishop War- 
burton. Replies to these by Mr. Peckard, 
Dr. Benjamin Dawson, and in some anony¬ 
mous tracts. 


Bp. Law’s Appendix to his Considerations e»1755.' 
the Theory of Religion, &c. made its first ap-wy. 
pearance in the year 1755. In this Appendix 
were examined, under several heads, all or 
most of the texts where the words soul or spi- 

* Dr. Law’s Conftderaiiora. Appendix, p. 414, ed, 1759, 
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fit occurred in the scriptures,, anti the signifi¬ 
cations of them in the original languages ex¬ 
plained from the several, contexts to which they 
belonged.. 

The cause of the conscious intermediate 
state, was so shaken from its very foundations 
by the scriptural testimonies brought together 
in this Appendix, that numbers of itspartizans 
ran in a hurry to lend a hand to support fixe 
tottering edifice. It happened in this case, as 
it does ib some others from which the metaphor 
i.% borrowed," that the crowd of assistants con¬ 
founded each other, and by the variety of their 
expedients, proposed as it were all in a breath, 
made themselves utterly unintelligible to those 
who should have taken their directions. To 
report the several hypotheses they adopted, 
would swell this book to ten times its intended 
bidk. I shall therefore content myself with a 
short account of some of the forw&rdest of this 
Class of Writers, and of' the trafts which were 
written in answer to' them. 

Dr. Peter Stephen Goddard, since master of 
Clare Hall in Cambridge, led the way, in a 
sermon preached at St. Edmund’s Bury, Fe¬ 
bruary 25, 175b. The title of which, was, 
The Intermediate State of Happiness or Misery 
betxceen Heath and the Resurrection , proved 
from Scripture, This sermon was answered 
by the Rev. Mr. Peter Peckard, in his accu¬ 
rate Observations on the doctrine of an Inter¬ 
mediate State betxvcen Death and the Resur¬ 
rection, printed fox-.Davis and Reymcrs, 1756, 
and afterwards more minutely in an anony¬ 
mous pamphlet, intituled. No Proof in the 
Scriptures of an Intermediate State of Happi- 
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ness or Misery between Death and the Resur] 
rection, printed in the same year for Bladon in 
Paternoster-row. This writer likewise took 
into his answer to Dr. Goddard, a small traft, 
intituled, Remarks upon a late Treatise [Dr. 
Law's Appendix] relating to an Intermediate 
State. A miserable performance, fathered how¬ 
ever upon a dignitary of no little eminence in 
the established church. There are likewise at 
the end of this pamphlet, Remarks on a Letter 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1756', 
und on Abp. Tillotson’s Sermon on Heb. xi. 6 . 

In the year 1757, appeared, Five letters , &c, 
by John Steffe. In the two first of these let¬ 
ters are contained, as we are told in the title 
page, Scripture proofs of a separate intermedi¬ 
ate state of existence after death ; with an an¬ 
swer to the principal objections to that doctrine t 

In the Monthly Review for May, 1757, were 
published, Remarks on Mr. Steffe's fettef 
concerning the state of the soul after death. 
Signed B. D. To these Remarks the Reviewers 
subjoined marginal notes, byway of objections 
to B. D’s. interpretation of certain texts, and 
in aid of Mr. Steffe. 

The next year, 1758, Mr. Steffe published, 
Two letters on the Intermediate State, in the 
first of which he attacks Dr. Law’s Appendix; 
in the other, he defends the first of his five let¬ 
ters, against the attack of B. D. 

On this defence B, D. made some farther 
remarks, which were published in the Grand 
Magazine for April, 1758. In the year 1765, 
the two Tracts containing remarks on Mr. 
Steffe’s Letters, &c. were republished, at the 
*ead of the learned Dr. Benjamin Dawson’s 
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Illustration of several texts of scripture, par -■ 
ticularly those in which the logos occurs, 
Being the substance of eight sertnons preached 
at Lady Moyer’s leffure, 1764 and 1765. And 
thus tne public became acquainted with Mr. 
Steffe’s masterly opponent, who had before lain 
hid under variety of uncertain conjectures. It 
may be necessary to mention that the Annota¬ 
tions* in the Monthly Review of May, 1757, 
and some others of the Billingsgate family (on 
which I shall presently bestow a particular 
seffion) are properly noticed, and justly and 
genteely censured, in the republication of these 
t wo t raffs. 

In the year 1 757, Dr. Thomas Morton, rec¬ 
tor of Bassingham, and formerly fellow of 
C. C. C. Oxon; addressed, Queries to Dr. 
Law, &c. relative to what he had advanced on 
the soul of man, and a separate state, with a 
few remarks on Mr. Peckard's Observations, 
<§c. Lincoln, printed by W. Wood. 

To these Queries and Remarks, Mr. Pechard 
returned an answer in his Farther observations 
on the doctrine of an intermediate state, pub¬ 
lished the same year. 

Dr. Morton (iocs not depend so much upon 
any theory or discovery of his own, as upon the 
authority of Grotius, Dr. Warburton, Messieurs. 
P-eters, Pierce, and Rogers, chiefly with respect 
to their exposition of the texts of scripture 
brought to support the doffline of an interme¬ 
diate state. Rut as these interpretations had 
Iveen considered, and the arguments founded 
upon them obviated by Dr. Law, Mr- Peckard 
applied himself more particularly to the exa¬ 
mination of the authorities' brought by Dr. 
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Morton from the fathers and philosophers, 
with such effeft, that Dr. Morton did not 
think fit to pursue the controversy any farther. 
And indeed, such was the merit of these two 
trafts of Mr. Peckard, that, a few slight cavils 
excepted, they still remain unanswered, except. 
in a Avay which, for the credit of the parties re¬ 
spondent, would be better forgotten than re¬ 
membered. 

About this period, and by some accident, 
not hitherto publicly accounted for, Dr. Law, 
the present bishop of Carlisle, incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of one of Dr. Warburton’s seconds, 
who in a pamphlet, intituled, A Free and Can¬ 
did Examination of the principles advanced in 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lon¬ 
don’s very elegant sermons lately published, 
took occasion, peevishly enough, to remark, 
that “Dr. Law had revived the old*exploded 
“ hypothesis of the sleep of the soul,’' adding 
something, which it may be supposed he in¬ 
tended for a confutation of the said hypothe¬ 
sis. 

This chastisement of Dr. Law, (which, whe¬ 
ther with or without grounds, was supposed 
not to have been inflifted without the appro¬ 
bation of the principal) gave occasion to a 
pamphlet, intituled, Remarks on Dr. War- 
burton’s account of the sentiments of the early 
Jews concerning the soul , See. printed for M. 
Cooper, London, 1757. 

The account of Dr. Warburton, which was 
the objeft of these remarks, was delivered in 
the third edition of the Divine Legation of 
Moses , 1742, and was shewn to be so little 
different from the account of others, (particu- 
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larly Mr. Whiston) who ‘'supposed the ancient 
“ Jews might conceive the soul to be in a state 
*' of inactivity during the interval between 
“ death and tne resurrection,” * that it might 
be affirmed of Mr. Whiston, Dr. Warburton, 
and Dr. Law, tl\at they equally espoused the 
old exploded hypothesis of the sleep, or what 
is just the same thing, of the inactivity of the 
soul, between death and the resurrection.f 

Whether Dr. Warburton took any hints from 
these Remarks or not, one cannot say; but the 
faCt is, that in the fourth edition of the Divine 
Legation of 1758, he altered the mode of ex¬ 
pressing his account of the sentiments of the 
early Jews, &c. probably with a view of elu¬ 
ding the force of some observations made in the 
Remarks on his account, in the former edition. 

This alteration, and an additional explana¬ 
tion of his hypothesis, looking like the seeking 
of a subterfuge, the author of the Remarks 
found it expedient to publish a Review of some 
passages in this fourth edition of the Divine 
Legation,\ wherein this explanation, and the 
above-mentioned modifications were examin¬ 
ed, and shewn not to have mended matters 
with respeCt to the former account in the least 
degree. 

And here rested the controversy till the 
year 1765, when a new edition of the Divine 
Legation was presented to the public, the 
learned author Of which was by that time pro¬ 
moted to the episcopal bench. 

In the fourth volume of this edition, p. 37 6, 

* Free and candid animation, p, 6o» 

+ Remarks, p. 9, 10. 

X Primed for Cooper, j 769, 
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the learned and Right Reverend author brings 
the espousers of the sleep of the soul to their 
amende honorable, in a way, favouring rather 
of the sentence of a Sorbonne doctor, than of 
the meekness and moderation recommended by 
St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, in their epis¬ 
copal admonitions and reproofs to those who 
oppose themselves. From the severity of this 
sentence the partizans of the bishop of Carlisle, 
desire to appeal, at the bar of the public, in 
the next se&ion, which, though a little out of 
the rules of strict history, will, we hope, con¬ 
tribute to give the reader some useful intelli¬ 
gence concerning the present state of the con-« 
troversy. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Examination of Bishop Warburton’s Strictures 
on the doctrines of the Sleep or the Soul. 
His premises more honourable to the Saddu- 
cees, than advantageous to himself. Im¬ 
putes a precarious Sadducean pr inciple to Hr. 
Caw and his partisans, without grounds. 
His reasoning liable to be retorted upon him. 
Forges a sophism for the Polytheists, in or¬ 
der to abuse his antagonist, under the pre¬ 
tence of a parallel case. Grossly misrepre¬ 
sents the bishop of Carlisle. The futility of 
his P olythdstical sophism. The supposition 
that.the natural immortality of the soul is ta¬ 
ken for granted in scripture , ridiculous and 
false. Gross abuse of his opponents. Hand¬ 
somely reprovedfor it by an ingenitrus renter. 
Insults Dr. Taylor of 'Nonrich, with rude¬ 
ness, and without reason. Properly repro¬ 
ved for it. Proposes to prove the resurrec¬ 
tion philosophically by an argument which 
ends in the good pleasure of God. Mistakes 
the meaning of St. Paul. Confutes nonsense 
of his own making. Puzzles himself with his 
speculations on the sameness of the human 
frame. Is at oddswith his authorities. Ban¬ 
ters his opponents. Writes with the zeal of 
a Proselyte, apprehensive that the sincerity 
of his conversion may be suspected. 


176.,. The reader of the passage of the Divine Le - 
gallon here referred to, will doubtless remark, 
that some particulars, in it, relative to the ori¬ 
gin of the controversy concerning an interme¬ 
diate state, arc perfectly new, and such as they 
why have heretofore adhered to my Lord of 
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Gloucester’s side of the question, never once 
thought of. These novelties, I apprehend, 
are not such as his Lordship -would have cho¬ 
sen to exhibit, if he could have avoided it. 
Rut having, in the former editions of this 
book, framed an hypothesis concerning the sen¬ 
timents of the early jews on the subject of the 
human soul, which had suffered some rude 
fchocks from his Lordship’s opponents, it became 
necessary in the event, to support the said 
hypothesis by something which should at least, 
have the appearance of amatter of fa6t, however 
strange and incredible. 

Accordingly his Lordship having said, that 
“ the early Jews simply concluded, that the 
“ soul survived the bady , without any interest- 
“ ing speculations on that survivorship pro¬ 
ceeds to inform us, that “from this uninte- 
“ resting state in which the doctrine concern- 
“ ingthe soul remained amongst theearly jews, 
“ the Saiiducees concluded, thattheir ances¬ 
tors believed the extinction of th^ soul op 
“ death.” 

Nothing surely can be more honourable to 
the Sadducees than this testimony. The Right 
Reverend author, here represents them as dili¬ 
gent and serious examiners of the scriptures, in 
order to find what were the sentiments of their 
forefathers concerning the soul, and makes 
them draw their conclusion from premises 
which his Lordship must allow to be strongly 
marked with the characters of truth. For the 
difference is hardly preceptible between a sur- 
vivance of the soul, in which no one is interest* 
ed, and the extinction of the soul on death. 

And then again, the probability that the Sad* 
ducaean conclusion was rightev than his Lord- 
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ship’s, will clearly appearfrom the circumstance 
of the times in which they were respectively 
drawn. His Lordship holds, that the early 
Jews believed the survivance of the soul 
on the death of the body. Whence did his Lord- 
ship derive this opinion ? Plainly from the 
scriptures. The Sadducees held, that their 
early ancestors believed the extinction of the soul 
on the death of the body ; and this likewise 
was the result of their searching the scriptures. 
Now the most authentic date of tlierise of the 
Sadducees,is the high priesthood ofOnias, 240 
years before the Christian ®ra.* Whether there¬ 
fore may wesup*pose the Sadducees, or his Lord- 
ship, who lives and writes at two thousand 
years distancefrom their first appearance, to be 
better acquainted with the sentiments of the 
early Jews concerning the soul ? For to say 
nothing of the comparative correctness of the 
copies of the scriptures of those two periods, 
we may conclude, that the most ordinary jews 
must have understood the language in which 
their scriptures were written, much better than 
the most accomplished orientalist does now. |' 
And if it should be said, thtit the Pharisees, who 
held the survivance of the soul, must have un¬ 
derstood the scriptures as perfectly as the Sad¬ 
ducees, we have only to appeal to the R. R. au¬ 
thor of the Divine Legation of Moses. The 
Pharisees, it is well known, not only derived 
from theif early ancestors their belief of the 
survivance of the soul, but their belief that the 
doctrine was highly interesting ; in which, so 
far as the scriptures were concerned, his Lord- 

* Bafiygc. Ilifl. des Juifs, liv. j i, ch. 6.1*rideatix places the 
i»jb of this fi-Ct a little earlier. 

bee the Critical Review for Angnft, 1750. p. 99. 
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ship assures us they frete mistaken, not to men¬ 
tion, that three parts in four of their creed 
consisted of unwritten traditions.* 

With these presumptions in favour of the 
Sadduciean conclusion, we may now venture 
to face the E. R. author’s genealogical table, 
in which he derives the late revivers of the 
doftrine of the sleep of the soul, from the Sad- 
ducees in a lineal descent. 

“ Hence likewise,” says his Lordship, (that 
is to say from forming the same sentiments of 
the eariy jews, that the Sadducees did) “ came 
“ some late revivers of this opinion of the ex- 
“ tinCtion of the soul, though maintained under 
“ the spfter name of its sleep between death and 
“ the resurrection, for they go upon the Sad- 
“ ducaean principle, that the soul is a quality 
“ and not a substance.” 

* The following paflfagc of Lucas Brugtnfis, which according to 
a certain writer, contain* the Ichnography of the Divine Legation, 
inay ferve to fhew, whether the Sadducees or the Pharilbes had the 
better authority for their refpeftive opinions. Hae JTcflx"] crl;t* 
fitiffe videntur fub tempora Macliabxorum, occafionc quxilionmn 
qu;e tunc moveri czpcrunt, de anirnz humanx immortalilatc, cor¬ 
poris rcfnrrcflione xternis bonorum prxmiis, et maloruin fuppticiis. 
Cum enim plires eo tempore florerent feribx (quorum collegium 
ab Ezra exordium fumferat) quifapiemix ftuderent, ct ut jugo Grz- 
corum fubjaccbant, nonnurntjuam audirent Grxcorum his de rebus fa- 
bulas factum eft ut czpennt qnxftionis de his rebus in medium 
adferre, ct inter fe ventilare, atque a fe mutuodillidere, aliis ilia ad- 
ftruentibus,qui vocati fuere Pharifxi, aliis negantibus, qui Sadducxi, 

Act. xxiii. 8.-Ante hxc tempora, non videtur populus Ifrael 

quidquam de his rebus doflus fuilte, aut quidquam publiee dc lilts 
prtedicatum : eo quod Lex harijm rerum dilertam mentioncm non 
faceret, terrenas duntaxat fpes, minafque bonis malifaue ob oculoj 

ponens. .— — Quanquam errarent Sadducxi et quidem graviter, 

(Malth. xxii, 29] nunquam tamen a veteri fynagoga declarati funt 
hxretici, hoc eft defertore* fidei, aut legis a Deo traditx, &c. in 
Matt it. iii. 7. 
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Had his Lordship made the Scribes and Pha¬ 
risees, who besotted themselves with the Greek 
philosophy, talk of substances and qualities, 
it would not much have surprised one. But to 
ascribe this kind of scholastic distinctions to 
the Sadducees, who drew their conclusions 
wholly from the scriptures, and only a part of 
those, where there is no subject of philosophi¬ 
cal speculation, argues a willing mind on the 
behalf of his party, and a readiness to advance 
any thing, which he may hope he shall not be 
put to prove. The truth is, all this is only a 
spice of theological artifice. If the revivers 
are found to hold that the soul is only a quality, 
that opinion must by all means be aSaddueajan 
principle. His Lordship is too experienced a 
polemic not to know, that if he can make the 
revivers to becsteemed Sadducees, even in one 
principle, the obsequious multitude, will take it 
for granted, they must be Sadducees in every ar¬ 
ticle of sensual and immoral conversation, 
which ignorant zeal, ancient and modern, hath 
ascribed to that denomination. 

These insinuations, however, are not, in my 
opinion, among the most politic arts of contro¬ 
versy,inasmuch as they commonly subject those 
who use them to reprisals. And so in the pre¬ 
sent case ; the revivers of the sleep of the soul 
may insinuate in their turn, that the doftrine 
of the survivance of the soul is a Pharisaical 
do&rine, derived from the Greeks, and found¬ 
ed on that principle which gave birth to the 
worship of Daemons. Hence came some late 
reviver? of the do&rine of the survivance of 
the soul, under the popular and plausible pre¬ 
tence of its natural immortality; going upon 
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tlie Pharisaical principle, that the soul is a sub¬ 
stance, and not a quality. After which the 
public may, if they please, apply whatever is 
said in the new testament, of the pride, ava¬ 
rice, hypocrisy, and superstition of the Phari¬ 
sees, to those who borrow their opinion on this 
subject, and perhaps with something morethan. 
equal propriety. 

But to proceed with the R. R. author of the 
Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated. “ In 
“ support of this opinion the revivers of it 
‘ ‘ proceed on the sophism which the Polytheists 
“ employ to combat the unity of the Godhead. 
“ All philosophical arguments, say s the,Revi ver, 
“ (after having quoted a number of wonderful 
r ‘ things fi omscripture.to prove the soul a qua- 
“ lity and mortal) drawn from out notion of 
“ matter, and urged against the possibility of 
“ life , thought, agency, being so connected 
“ with some portions of it, as to constitute a 
“ compound being or person, are merely ground- 
“ ed on.our ignorance* Just so the Polytheist.” 

If thevreader, in turning over the bishop of 
Carlisle’s Appendix above cited, should exped 
to find any number of these wonderful things, 
quoted from scripture, for the purpose of pro¬ 
ving the soul to be a quality and mortal, he will 
be grievously disappointed. On the contrary, 
the judicious and candid author of that Appen¬ 
dix, expressly appeals to these quotations as 
evidence, “ that the scripture never seems 
“ to countenance these nice speculations, by 
“ treating man in any such intricate abstracted 

* Sec the Biffiop of Carlifle’s Appendix to his Ctndftcrationi, 

p. 398. ed. 3d, 
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“way.” Indeed the worthy author employ* 
a number of these wonderful things, (and that 
with the utmost pertinence and perspicuity) 
to shew that the words for soul and spirit, sig¬ 
nify in the scriptures, many things very diffe¬ 
rent from the idea of soul and spirit, suggested 
by Clarke, Baxter, and Bishop Warburton. 
And if these scripture senses happen to imply, 
that what is called soul and spirit by the sacred 
Avriters is neither a distiiid substance, nor Im¬ 
mortal, ^ho can help it ? Not the Right Re¬ 
verend author of the Divine Legation : I can 
assure the reader, his Lordship hath already 
been made sore on this subjed, and will be far 
enough from entering upon a disquisition, which 
may once more drive him into the risque of 
unhinging his whole demonstration.* 

But this is not all. As the R. R.-author of 
the D. L. hath misrepresented the use that the 
bishop of Carlisle makes of his quotations from 
scripture, so hath he curtailed the bishop’s sup¬ 
posed sophism, in a manner by no means be¬ 
coming a fair and genero.us adversary ; by which 
device he hath concealed from his reader two 
very material circumstances. 1. That the bi¬ 
shop of Carlisle goes on to strengthen his ar¬ 
gument, by an examination of some metaphy¬ 
sical topics expressed in the very terms of 
Clarke and Baxter, overthrowing all their cu¬ 
rious reasonings, by an appeal to daily experi¬ 
ence. And all this exclusive of his appeal to 
scripture. Whence it follows, 2. That the Po¬ 
lytheist would be contemptibly ridiculous to 

* See, A Review ojfome pajfages in the Divine Legation, tic, 
p. 18.—23. . 
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go to support his argument ab ignorantia, in 
the manner the Bp. of Carlisle hath done. 
This would have shewn that the two cases have 
as little similarity to each other, as the under¬ 
standing of certain controversial writers has to 
their honesty. But now for the sophism of 
the Polytheist. 

“ Just so the Polytheist. All arguments for 
“ the unity from metaphysics, are manifestly 
“ vain, andmerely grounded on our ignorance. 
“ You believers,” says he, “ must be confined 
“ to scripture. Now scripture assures us, 
“ There are Gods many, Avhich, by the way, I 
“ think, is a stronger text, certainly a di- 
“ redter, against the unity of the Godhead, than 
“ any this learned writer has produced for the 
“ sleep of the soul.” 

True ; and. This is my body, is a stronger, 
certainly a diredter text for transubstantiation, 
than any the author of the Divine Legation 
hath produced to shew, that the early Jews did 
not believe the dodtrine of future rewards and 
punishments^ And if you go to natural light, 
the ancient Jews must have believed it; for that 
God is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him, is as demonstrable by the light of nature, 
as that he is, or is one. But in what age or 
country must this Polytheist have been bom 
and bred ? Or is he a phantom which appeared 
to our author in a dream ? The Polytheists of 
Greece and Italy (and none else were likely to 
attack believers from their own scriptures) un¬ 
derstood their own language at least, and would 
hardly have urged this clause as a concession 
of St. Paid, as the 11. R. author understand* 

R 
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it, because they would have known that the 
word, belonged as much to the paren¬ 

thesis, as to the foregoing words, and from that 
circumstance would have perceived, that instead 
of being a direft text, it was no text at all in 
proof of Polytheism. 

Well* “ Put what say believers to this? 
“ They say, that scripture takes the unity, as 
“ well as the existence of the Deity, for grant- 
“ ed ; takes them for truths demonstrable by 
“ natural light.” 

Which, to be sure, would be very satisfac¬ 
tory to a Polytheist, who should be disposed to 
stick to his text, which (as the 11. R. author 
understands it) would be a proof, that scrip¬ 
ture does not only not take the unity of God 
for granted, but expressly asserts the contrary. 

Put of what class, one would be glad to 
know, are those believers who would subscribe 
to this answer? An answer which evidently 
supposes, that there is no strong or dirett text 
in the whole scripture, for the unity of God; 
and that, with respect to proof, the do&rine 
stands upon no other foundation than natural 
light? I have heard of some, who profess to 
be believers, that pretend they have bibles of 
their own ; and, what may or may not be found 
in those bibles, it would be bard to say. Put 
surely real believers of common sense, with 
the authentic scripture before them, would 
hardly let the Polytheist go off with an ansAver 
which gives so considerable a blow to theAvhole 
teuour of revealed religion. 

Let us suppose this conversation to have 
passed between the bishop of Gloucester's Po¬ 
lytheist, and Dr. Samuel Clarke. The dottor 
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appeals to the light of nature for the unity of 
God; ancl the idea of this unity, which the 
light of nature gives Dr. Clarke, excludes all 
possibility of a trinity of persons in the same 
one individual substance. The Polytheist, we 
will suppose, observes this to Dr. Clarke, and 
tells him, this is a very different idea from 
what the light of nature, and metaphysical lore 
gives to orthodox Christians, and that the con¬ 
sequences arising from this difference are too 
visible and important, for any man to suppose, 
that they could proceed from any uniform 
light of nature, or metaphysical demonstrati¬ 
on. ' What is the result? Dr. Clarke appeals 
to the scriptures, and thither the orthodox are 
obliged to follow him: for they are very sensi¬ 
ble of the advantage the dodtor would have, if 
the light of nature and metaphysical deduction 
were to be the dernier resort. The appeal,it¬ 
self supposes, that the true notion of the unity 
cannot be settled but by the scripture, and that 
again implies that the scripture does not take 
the unity for granted, or a truth demonstrable 
by natural light; but expressly takes the de¬ 
monstration upon itself. And the orthodox 
are obliged to confess, that all arguments for 
the unity, as they explain it, taken from meta¬ 
physics, are incomprehensible, which is only 
saying in other words, that they are grounded 
on our .ignorance. And so here is an end of 
the sophism of the Polytheist: and now for the 
parallel case. 

“ Just so it is with regard to that immate- 
“ rial substance, the soul. Scripture supposes 
“ men to be so far informed of the soul by the 

R2 
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“ same light, as to know, that it eannot be 
“ destroyed by any of those causes which bring 
“ about the destruction of the body.”* 

Let us illustrate the force of this argument, 
by a case which was once mooted between two 
celebrated disputants, Messieurs Jurieu and 
Le Clerc. 

Jurieu put himself in a passion with Grotius 
for interpreting the passage of Job, 1 know that 
my Redeemer liveth, &c. of a temporal deli¬ 
verance or restoration from his present calami¬ 
ty, and for supposing it to have no respect to a 
resurrection from the dead : “it is impossible,” 
says Jurieu, “to deny that the church of that 
“ time had a clear knowledge, and a firm be- 
“ lief of the immortality of the soul, and of 
“ rewards and punishments in a world to come.” 
“ How comes it then,” says Le Clerc, “that 

* “ lie j Mr. Broughton]] fays further, the feripture may tie 
allowed lojupp'jc the Jiparateftbfiflence of fouls, as well as la 
“ftippofe the being of God. Reply. I deny that the feripture 
“ only iiippofes the being of a God, and fay, that the feripture fo 
“ clearly proves and dcmonflrates tite certainty and being of a God, 
“ as that no man who reads it with belief that it is a true hiftory, can 
*' poflibly doubt of the being of God. And let Mr. B. and his abet- 
“ tors make a fortieth part of the proo£«of their feparate fouls, as I 
will undertake to make out of feripture of the true and certain bc- 
“ mg of a God, and I will then be ready to fubferibe to their opi- 
“ nion, and yield them the conqueft in this difpute.” Layton’s Ob- 
fervations upon Broughton’s Pfychologia, Part 2d. p. 40. Here 
is a fair challenge to the abettors of this M r. Broughton, among 
whom I beg leave to rank our R. R. author, who, I think, mult 
allow, that wherever the being of God is clearly proved in feripture, 
there the unity of that being is fomething more than fuppofed. 
And if the R. R. author is difpofed to take up the gauntlet, I doubt 
not hut he will meet with an adventurer as hardy with refpett to the 
proof of the unity of God, as, Mr. Layton was with regard to the 
proof of his being. 
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“ these things are not expressly spoken of in 
“ any part of the old testament?” 

“ Because,” replies Jurieu, “the ancients 
“ thought it needless.” 

“Thank God,” says Le Clerc, “that our 
“ Lord and his apostles were not of the sameopi- 
“ nion; otherwise we must have been strangely 
“ perplexed to know what would become of us 
“ after death; and must have gone to the phi¬ 
losophers to learn this great truth, and not 
“ to the holy scriptures. But, pray, reverend 
“ Sir, why was it needless?” 

“Because,” says Jurieu, “these truths are 
“principles which are presupposed in every 
“ religion, and without which it would be im- 
“ possible to establish any true fear of God in 
“ the mind of man.” 

“ It is for this very reason,” rejoins Le Clerc, 
“ that one should speak of these things, when 
“ the business is to comfort the miserable, or 
“ to exhort men to piety,” (which, by the way, 
was the business that Job’s friends had with 
him at that time) “instead of speaking,” (as 
these friends did) “of temporal rewards and 
“ punishments only. Besides, that these arc 
“ things of which our senses do not inform us; 
“ nor can the common people acquire the 
“ knowledge of them by reasoning.” i. e. by 
those metaphysical deductions to which the 
author of the D. L. refers.** 

Let us now suppose that the bishop of Glou¬ 
cester knows a better reason, why future re¬ 
wards and punishments are mentioned in the 
new testament, and notin the old, than Mons. 


* Le Clerc, Biblioll), Choifie. Vo!, v, p, 365. 
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Jurieu was aware of; what reason will he give, 
why the separate existence of the soul is not 
mentioned either in the old, or the new testa¬ 
ment? The cast of his answer to the sophism 
of the soul-sleepers requires, that the jewish 
and Christian scriptures should be equally silent 
concerning this doCtrine.. Will he adopt Mr. 
Juricu’s silly reason that it was needless ? But 
here he must encounter Mr. Le Clerc’s diffi¬ 
culties, and indeed, much greater difficulties 
arising from an hypothesis of his own, namely, 
that our Saviour, in his reasoning with the 
Sadducees, deduces his argument for the resur¬ 
rection of the dead, through the medium of the 
separate existence of the soul; which is utterly 
inconsistent with the silenceof the scriptures 
concerning this separate existence'; or with 
their only taking it for granted as a doCtrine 
demonstrable by the light of nature. 

For the present however, the soul-sleepers 
pin him down to this silence of the new testa¬ 
ment concerning the separate existence; it is 
a concession too considerable not to be ac¬ 
cepted ; for as it cannot be supposed to have 
been concealed with any regard to, or prospect 
of a future dispensation, the consequence will 
be, that, according to the scriptures, a resur¬ 
rection of the dead, and a future state of re¬ 
wards and punishments will be accomplished 
without it. * 

But should the R. R. author be disposed 
once more to desert this silence, and to bring 
the separate existence of the soul on the stage 
as a medium, through which, to deduce the 
proof of a resurrection, it will be expeCted that 
he will cite a text as express for it, as the soul- 
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sleepers may do for the unity, namely, to us 
there is but one God the Father, of whom are 
all things, and we in him. Till when his Lord- 
ship will do well to keep his polytheistical so¬ 
phism for some future occasion. 

“ Our dreamers,”* continues his lordship, 

* From this word we are referred to the following marginal note: 
“ St. Jude’s fihhy dreamers only dejiled the JleJh, thcfe defile the 
“ fpirit.” Perhaps there would be as much wit, and much lefs ab- 
furdity in the application, (hould thcfe dreamers retaliate upon his 
lordfliip the laft claufc of the j 5th verfe of this fliort epillle of Jude. 
But inftead of making reprifals in this way, let us have recourfe to 
the manly and decent reprehenfion his lordfliip received from the 
pen ofa writer, whodid not think his great abilities, as a fcholar and 
a reafoner, at all debafed by ufing the flile and addreft.of a chriftian 
and a gentleman. “ Will the R. R. author of The Divine Lega- 
“ lion of Mnfcs, be thought to have excrcil'cd this fame talent of 
“ wit, cither in a manner worthy of himfclf, or, indeed, with inno- 
“ ccnce P It can furely be deemed hut a vulgar plcafure his lord- 
“ fhip feems to lake, in calling the controvertcrs of the dof trine of an 
intermediate flate, by the name of Dreamers, Sleepers, Middle - 
men, Sec. Such language is more worthy of that inferior and po- 
“ pular clafs of writers, (to which indeed it has hitherto been chiefly 
“ confined,) than that eminence which thebifltop of Gloucefler holds 
“ in the learned world. Thefe-gentlemen too, with whom his lord- 
“ fhip makes fo merry and fo free, have been too long dinned with 
“ fuch fort of names, to have their deep broken by a repetition of the 
“ rude noife. Nor can the R. R. author be thought to have ac- 
“ quitted himfclf with more decency and propriety of characier, in 
“ making a very ferious expreflion from a facrcd writer, ferve the 
“ purpofe of a witty farrafm. St. Jude’s, filthy dreamers, only 
“ defied the fltfn ; thcfe defile the fpirit. But, though we cannot 
“ fuppofe that St. Jude and the bilhop are equally fertous, yet it is 
“ not fo clear, that his lordfhip, in bringing this charge of spiritual 
defilement againft the dreamers, is altogether in jell. Certain it 
“ is, that, however unwilling his lordfhip might be to fupprefs fo 
“ jocular a femiment, he is willing we ftiould confider the doflrine 
“ in a ferious light, as of a dangerous and defiling nature. For the 
“ learned author of Confiderations on the Theory of Religion, is 
v reprefented as a Reviver of the Sadductcan opinion of the Ex- 
“ tinftion of the Soul on death, his valuable quotations from feripture 
“ fcornfully termed a number of wonderful things: and this ferap 
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c< are aware of this, and therefore hold wftii 
“ unbelievers, that the soul is no substance, 
“ but a quality only, and so have taken eflfec- 
“ tual care indeed, that its repose shall not he 
“ disturbed in this which we may call the sleep 
“ of death.” 

Aware of what? Why, that the scripture 
supposes men to be so far informed of the na^ 
ture of the soul, as to know that it cannot be 
destroyed by any of those causes which 
bring about the destruction of the body, 

The dreamers then must be aware that the 
scripture supposes men to be informed of a po¬ 
sition by the light of nature, which the same 
scripture, even as interpreted by his lordship 
and his party who are so broad awake, most 
expressly contradicts. For the scripture is po¬ 
sitive that the soul may be destroyed by one 
of those causes, which bring about the de¬ 
struction of the body; namely, a ceiienna of 
fire, Matth. x. 28. We leave his lordship to 
dispute the point with certain adversaries of 
the Divine Legation of Moses, whether the 
soul is here considered as a substance or a qua¬ 
lity. 

His lordship proceeds. ‘ ‘ We can never prove, 
(says another of these sleepers') “ that the soul 
“ of man is of such a nature, that it can and 
“ must exist and live, think, act, enjoy, §c. 
“ separate from, and independent of the body. 
11 All our present experience shews the contra- 

ry. The operations of the mind depend con- 

of fetipture, there be gods many, judged by the A. R, author, to 
be a ilropger text agamfl. the unity of the godhead, than any this 
{£ learned writer hath produced for his apinion,” Dr. Daw foil’s 
Remarks on Mr. Steffe, p. 393—295. 
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i( stantly and invariably on the state of the 
“■ body; of the brain in particular. If sonic 
‘ ‘ dying persons have a lively use of their rati- 
“ onal faculties to the very last, it is because 
“ death hath invaded some other part, and the 
“ brain remains sound and vigorous, ibid. 
“ p. 401. This is the long exploded trash of 
(l Coward, Toland, Collins, Sec. and he who 
tc can treat us with it at this time of the day, 
“ has either never read Clarke and Baxter, (in 
“ which he had been better employed than in 
writing upon it) or never understood them.” 
This et cietera was well put in. Coward, 
Toland, and Collins, are names execrated by 
numbers who never read them, and by num¬ 
bers who having read them, never understood 
them, at least upon this subject. Among the 
latter I make no scruple of ranking the author 
of the Divine Legation, who, I will venture to 
say, suppressed some other names that have 
retailed this long exploded trash, merely be¬ 
cause it was not for his purpose, that they whom 
be calls the Revivers, should appear in more 
reputable company. A most contemptible ar¬ 
tifice from a man who knows by Avoful experi¬ 
ence, that there are same opinions of unbelie¬ 
vers, AA'hich cannot be either exploded or con¬ 
futed, merely by calling them trash; and there 
can be no greater indiscretion, not to say, 
folly, in any controversial writer, than to cite 
such passages as that above, and then to have 

nothing to oppose to them, but-a feAV 

scurrilous ebullitions of an angry spirit. Here 
is an appeal to experience, that the faculties 
of the soul depend upon the state of the body. 
What lias the R. R. author to set against this? 
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Even the testimony of Clarke and Baxter, 
who, instead of weakening the presumption 
arising from the want of, and the apparent con¬ 
trariety to experience, treat us with a meta¬ 
physical hypothesis, where they are obliged to 
beg the question at the outset, and to take for 
granted the principal point in dispute, just as 
the scriptures are represented to do by the 
ltight Reverend prelate. And matters being 
thus upon an equal footing as to proof, the 
Revivers think it more becoming the modesty 
of believers, to search the scriptures, than to 
consult Clarke and Baxter, or even the Right 
It. author himself, who have an equal chance 
of erring in following what they call the light 
of nature, as the Revivers, in following their 
experience, and depending upon the silence of 
the scriptures, supposing that to be the case. 

In the mean time they who are conversant 
in the writings of the late learned Dr. Taylor, 
of Norwich, may perhaps be of opinion that 
he was full as capable to direct the studies of 
the R. R. author of the Divine Legation of 
Moses, as the latter was to prescribe a course 
of reading to Dr. Taylor.* 

The It. It. Censor goes on. “ So far as to 

* “ The late worthy Dr. Taylor of Norwich,” (fays the above 
cited judicious Remai ler on Mr, Steffe) “ is called, Another of theje 
“ Jlecpas , and a very fcnfible quotation from, him has the following 
“ decent reflection paffed upon it. This is the old exploded trajh of 
*' Coward, Toi.and, and Co l 1.1 ns. And yet, I dare fay, 
“ bis Lordihip wilt think this writer as honourably claffed in point of 

authorfhip, with Coward, Ttjlapd, and Collins, as,the bifltop of 
“ Gloticeflcr would be, fhoidd fome one Ill-naturedly pleafant, and 
“ availing himfelf of his Lordfhip’s decent expreflion, clafs his per- 
“ formancc on this fubjeft, with the old, popular—Trafh—-of God- 
“ dard, Steffe, and Fleming.” Remarks, u. s. 
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the abstract truth. Let us consider next 
“ the practical consequences. Convince the 
“ philosophic libertine, that the soul is a qua- 
“ lity arising out of matter, and vanishing on 
“ the dissolution of the form ; and then see if 
“ you can ever bring him to believe the clnis- 
“ tian dodhineof the resurredtion.” 

Convince him! Why, my Lord, he is, ac¬ 
cording to your Lordship, already convinced, 
if he is an unbeliever ; for your Lordship sure¬ 
ly cannot have forgot what you so lately ad¬ 
vanced, viz. that “the revivers of the dodtrine 
“ of the sleep of the soul, hold that the soul is 
“ a quality, in common with unbelievers.” 

Well, but he is convinced, and under that 
convidtion will never be brought to believe the 
Christian dodtrineofthe resurredtion. Can the 
reader guess what may be his Lordship’s true 
reason, for this ? No other, at the bottom, 
than that the resurredtion cannot be proved, ei- 
therscripturally or philosophically, but through 
the medium of the separate existence of the 
soul. For otherwise it would only be a natu¬ 
ral and ifecessary inference, that the power 
which first created, and afterwards dissolved 
the form, might reproduce it. And the form 
being reproduced, the qualities would be resto¬ 
red of course. Convince him, on the other 
hand, that this medium is the separate existence 
of a thinking, conscious, adtive substance, ca¬ 
pable of pleasure and pain to indefinite de¬ 
grees, and then indeed he might find insupera¬ 
ble difficulties in drawing the conclusion in fa¬ 
vour of the Christian dodtrine. But then his 
comfort would be, as it is at present, that there 
would be n6 occasion for it. 
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For we are told, “ While he held the soul 

to be an immaterial substance, existing as 
“ well in itsseparation from, as in its conjunc- 
“ tion with the body, hc-could have no reason, 
“ from the principles of true philosophy, to 
“ stagger him in the belief of the revealed doc- 
“ trine.” 

Hemust then never have read, or never have 
understood those true philosophers Ciarkf. 
and Baxtku, who equip this immaterial sub¬ 
stance with something besides a bare existence. 
They form very interesting speculations on 
this separate existence of the soul; on its con¬ 
sciousness, activity, perception of good and 
evil, in one word, on its capacity for as ex¬ 
quisite happiness and misery, as the mind of 
mart can conceive. Is it possible that a man, 
with these convictions upon his mind, and who 
is taught to have no such convictions with re¬ 
aped to the material substance, should be able 
to see either a physical or a moral reason for 
the revealed doCtrine ? Since in the one view, 
all the ends of life are answered in the state of 
the separate soul, and in the other, all the ends 
of putting the man into a capacity of reward 
and punishment. 

To help out his argument, the R. R. author 
cites 1 Cor. xv. 36. Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it (lie, which, 
his Lordship informs us, “ is good philosophy, 
“ as well as good divinity. Fon if the body, 
u instead of its earthly nature, were to have 
“ an heavenly, it must needs pass through 
“ death and corruption to qualify it for that 
“change.” 

Very well, we arc obliged at length to have 
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recourse to scripture. And for my part I do 
not see where the Unitarians might not have ar¬ 
gued in the same manner with his Lordship’s 
Polytheist, and have told him, that St. Paul’s 
doCtrine, To us there is but one God the father, 
of whom arc all things, and we in him, is good 
metaphysics, as well as divinity : and so have 
cut short the sophism at once, without risquing 
the credit of holy writ in that wretched unsa¬ 
tisfactory account he gives of its testimony 
to this grand article, the unity of god. 

But indeed, I have observed, that when true 
philosophers, through some detect in their own 
sort of reasoning, condescended to quote scrip¬ 
ture, it is commonly ominous, cither to the 
scripture quoted, or to the merit of their argu¬ 
ment. And thus in fad it is in the very case 
before us. The grain that thou sowedt says the 
Apostle, is not quickened except it die. This the 
R. R. prelate, will have to be a philosophical 
argument, that the earthly body of man must 
needs pass through a state of death, to qualify it 
for its change into a celestial body. Whereas 
the philosophical reason of this change was 
what the fool demanded; and concerning 
which the apostle thinks tit to gratify him 
no farther, than by referring him to the case 
of the reproduction, of grain, which hath, as 
Le Glerc observes, “ a resemblance of the re- 
“ surreCtionof the dead, and is not less surpri- 
“ sing;” but instead of giving him a philoso¬ 
phical account of this reviviscence, he refers 
him to the power and will of God, who greet h 
it a body as it hath pleased him. On another 
hand, thehuman body is sown in corruption and 
raised in incorruption j which is not the case 
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of the grain. So that though a philosophical 
account might be given of the reviviscence of 
corn, after its dissolution in the earth, upon 
the common principles of vegetation,yet would 
not this afford even an analogical reason why 
“ the human body must needs pass through 
“ death, to be qualified for the change that is 
“ to be wrought upon it at the resurrection 
for no principles of vegetation will account , for 
such a change, and perhaps the R. R. author 
has the only head into which such an imagi¬ 
nation ever made its way. It is in truth an 
hypothesis which is contrary to matter of faCt. 
The translations of Enoch and Elijah, the trans¬ 
figuration of our Lord, and what happened at 
his ascension, are sufficient proofs that there 
is no necessity, other than what arises from 
the power and will of God, that the human 
body should pass through death, to qualify it 
fora change of its earthly, into a celestial na¬ 
ture. Whether the R. 11. author understood 
St. Paul, or chose to misrepresent him, let 
othersdetermine. 

“ Ilut,” continues this learned philosophical 
divine, “ when this body died, what occasion 
“ was there for the soul, which was to suffer 
“ no change, to fall asleep ?” 

It was but just now that the R. R. author 
talked of some dreamers who defile the spirit, 
and perhaps he may read in his own bible, that 
there is a filthiness of the spirit , as well as of 
the flesh, and it would not be easy to under¬ 
stand, how such a spirit can be purified and 
made fit to inhabit a celestial body, without 
undergoing some change. If then he will not 
permit this filthiness and defilement to be pur¬ 
ged off in a state of sleep, I am afraid he .will 
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find no expedient for the purification of these 
dreaming rogues, but to send their poor souls 
to purgatory. If he will not allow this filthi¬ 
ness to be an occasion of change, we should be 
glad to know how he would dispose of it with¬ 
out it. 

“ But,” says the R. R. author, “ their sleep 
“ of the soul is mere cant, and this brings me 
“ to the last consideration, the sense and con- 
“ sistency of so ridiculous a notion. They go, 
“ as we observed, upon the Sadducsean principle, 
“ that the soul is a quality of the body, and 
“ not a substance of itself ; and so dies with 
“ its substratum. Now sleep is a modification 
“ of existence, not of non-existence, so that 
“ though the sleep of a substance hath amean- 
“ ing, the sleep of a quality is nonsense.” 

An author who, like this before us, is re¬ 
duced to the necessity of quibbling upon mere 
words, is never employed with more satisfaction 
to himself, than in confuting nonsense of his 
own making. He has been called upon a 
thousand times to prove, that the Sadducees 
held the soul to be a quality of the body. This 
proof never appeared, and it is from circum¬ 
stances in the sacred writings, next to certain, 
that the ascription of this doCtrine, to the Sad¬ 
ducees is a mere forgery. And that the Revi¬ 
vers of the sleep of the soul hold that the soul 
is a quality of the body, depends entirely, in 
the R. R. author’s chain of reasoning, upon 
the proof that the Sadducees held it so before 
them. Will not the candid and sensible reader 
be apt to think, that a writer who from such 
premises, fathers a nonsensical conclusion 
upon his adversaries, is lost to all feelings of 
modesty, and all sense of ingenuity. 
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They whom he calls the Revivers, &c. halve 
over and over disclaimed the consideration of 
the soul under the abstract notions of substance 
and quality. What they affirm, is,- that the 
scripture does not speak of the conscious sur- 
vivance of any part of man between death and 
the resurrection. The state in which the scrip¬ 
ture represents man to be in this interval, is a 
state of sleep. And this sleep being a scriptu¬ 
ral term, there is no nonsense in the use of it 
ascribed to the Revivers, which will not bring 
the same imputation upon the sacred penmen, 
as will presently appear. 

In the mean time be it observed, that when 
they make use of the term soul, to denote 
something distinct from, or independent on the 
body, it is in mere compliance with those ideas 
impressed upon the vulgar by the R. R. author 
and his partizans, meaning only to denominate 
that power of thought and aCtion which results 
from the organization of the living man.* 

‘ ‘ And/’ continues his lordship, ‘ ‘ if ever this 
“ soul of theirs re-exerts its faculties, it must 
“ be by means of a reproduction.” 

Remember, kind reader, that this soul of 
theirs is but a quality, and yet, it seems, has 
faculties; and what is more, is a quality capa¬ 
ble of exerting those faculties, and upon a re¬ 
production may re-cxert them. I wonder 
whose nonsense this is. Most assuredly not 
the Revivers’. 

Well, but in order to this re-exertion, it 

* One of them, namely R. O. has put in his caveat againd being 
mifunderftood on this head. “ Whereas,” fays he, “ in feveral 
“ places fcattered thorow the book” (intituled, Alan wholly mortal) 
“ the ufe of the word foul, may feetn to fome to imply that which 1 
“ deny, let fueh know, it is for argument fake, not intending in the 
v lean any felf-diilinct being by it,” 
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must be reproduced. And what then? Why 
then, reproduction, and a mere awaking, are 
two different things, “and they may as well 
“ talk of the sleep of a mushroom, turned again 
“ into the substance of the dunghill, from 
“ whence it arose, and from which not the 
“ same, but another mushroom shall in time 
“ arise.” 

To make this comparison of use to the It. R. 
prelate, it must be supposed, that this departed 
mushroom is a non-existent; and that its non¬ 
existence is owing to its being turned again 
into the substance of the dunghill from whence 
it arose. But whatever the state of this dead 
mushroom is, the same must be the state of the 
dead human body, for that too is turned again 
into the substance of the earth from whence it 
was taken, and consequently ceases to be; and 
consequently again, to talk of the sleep of the 
dead body thus dissolved, is equally nonsense, 
as to talk of the sleep of a quality of that body. 

“ By no means,” will the R. R. author say, 
“ for it is the same body that is to be restored, 
“ but not the same mushroom.” But what is 
that to the intermediate state of dissolution? 
If the mushroom, upon its being turned again 
into the substance of the dunghill from whence 
it arose, loses its existence, so does the human 
body, upon being resolved into its kindred 
element, during which its component parts can 
be no more distinguished than those of the 
mushroom; and the selecting these from the 
common mass, and restoring the human form, 
is as much a reproduction, as the raising a dif¬ 
ferent body from the same mass would be. So 
that we see this formidable objection ends at 
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last in a most ridiculous and contemptible lo¬ 
gomachy, and that, very unfortunately for the 
objector, not without its share of nonsense. 
For the reproduction not of the same mush¬ 
room, or quality (which was reduced to non¬ 
existence) but of another mushroom or quality, 
(which never had existed) must be a curiosity 
indeed! 

And thus he follows his blow, ‘fin a word, 
“ neither unbelievers nor believers will allow 
“ to those Middle-men , that a new existing 
“ soul, which is only a quality resulting from 
“ a glorified body, can be identically the same, 
“ with an annihilated soul, which had resulted 
“ from an earthly body.” 

Would the R. It. author be understood, that 
the substantial soul, which had heretofore been 
united to the earthly body, will be identically 
the same, when united to the glorified body ? 
I pass by the enlightening idea of identical 
sameness. I only mean to ask, will the sub¬ 
stantial soul undergo no change upon its re¬ 
union with the glorified body? If this is the 
converse of his lordship’s proposition, I am 
afraid his lordship must have some altercation 
with Mr. Baxter, who talks of a limited or con¬ 
fined perceptivity of the soul, during its union 
with the earthly body, and of an enlarged life 
of the soul in its state of separation from it.* 
Baxter does not indeed tell us what the case 
will be when this soul shall be united to a glo¬ 
rified body. For having made the soul m a 
state of separation, a. pure percipient substance , 
without any limitation or confinement, he 


* Baxter, Vol, 1. p. 296. note (o). 
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might not see what purpose it would answer, 
once more to circumscribe its powers within 
any body however glorified; and from discern¬ 
ing the no necessity, might put a quasre to the 
fact; as some people have supposed he really 
did. 

But the orthodox have made us ample amends 
for this omission. They inform us,* that “the 
“ souls of all the faithful, immediately after 
“ death, enter into a state and place of bliss, 
“ far exceeding all the felicities of this world, 
“ though short of that most consummate per- 
“ feCt beatitude of the kingdom of heaven, 
“ with which they are to be crowned and re- 
“ warded at the resurrection. And so on the 
“ contrary, that the souls of all the wicked are, 
“ presently after death, in a state of very great 
“ misery, and yet dreading a far greater misery 
“ at the day of judgment. ”* 

Would it not be marvellous, if the soul, in 
passing through this progression from one de¬ 
gree of perception to another, and from less to 
greater happiness and misery respectively, 
should undergo no change? So that possibly 
the R. R. author might find as many difficul¬ 
ties with respeCt to the identical sameness of 
his substantial soul inhabiting an earthly and 
a glorified body respectively, both among be¬ 
lievers and unbelievers, as the middle-men 
would do, even if they should suppose the soul 
to be only a quality. ' 

But let us return for a moment to the R. R. 
author’s proposition. “It will not be allowed, 


* Bifhop Bull, apud Chappelow, p. 49. 

S 2 
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“ that a new existing soul which is only a 
“ quality resulting from a glorified body, can 
“ be identically the same with an annihilated 
“ soul, which had resulted from an earthly 
“body.” 

Why no, neither will it be allowed that a 
Rochet, which is only a quality resulting from 
an episcopal body, is identically the same with 
an annihilated surplice which had resulted from 
a merely sacerdotal body. 

Where is the marvel that a new existing 
soul, should not be the same with an annihi¬ 
lated soul? And will not the proposition be 
equally true, whether the soul is considered as 
a substance or as a quality? 

The truth is, the 11. It. author did not un¬ 
derstand his master, who states the case with 
which his lordship hath been puzzling himself 
and his readers, as follows : 

“ If the soul be not a permanent substance, 
“ but only a quality or crasis , which, when 
“ the body dies, perisheth, and is extinguished 
“ with it, it is impossible that the same uunie- 
“ rical man should rise after death, because 
“ the form or'soul which perished, cannot be 
“ numerically the same, with the form or soul 
“ which is restored. For this is numerically 
n another, because between that which perish- 
“ ed, and this which is restored, there inter- 
“ vened a nihihnn, a non-entity. Nowwhen- 
“ soever between two extremes, a medium of 
“ a diverse kind is interposed, those two can- 
“ not be numerically the same, though they 
“ may be the same specifically.”* 

* Sec Bifliop Bull’s Sermons, publithed by Chappelow. p. 17, 18. 
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Now both the master and the disciple employ 
their reasoning respectively to prove, that the 
soul is a permanent substance, and not a quality 
of the bodv. And their medium is, the absur- 
dity that a being which had been extinguished, 
or had perished, should ever be restored to the 
sameness which only would make it account¬ 
able in a future state. Why so? says the ob¬ 
jector. Because, says the disciple, an annihi¬ 
lated soul cannot be identically the same with 
a new existing soul. And there he leaves us 
to laugh at his nugatory conclusion, therefore 
the soul is not a quality, but a substance. 

But the master knew a little better what he 
was about; and he tells us, that if the soul is a 
quality, and is extinguished with the body, it 
is impossible that the same numerical man 
should arise after death, because the form or 
soul which perished, cannot be numerically the 
same, with the form or soul which is restored; 
and his reason is, that between the two ex¬ 
tremes, of the soul extinguished, and the soul 
restored, there intervenes a medium of a’ di¬ 
verse kind, viz. A Non-entity, 

Here the master gives us some hold of his 
system, and we are enabled to reason with him 
upon his own principles, and proceed to observe, 
that if it is necessary that the same numerical 
man should arise after death, it is equally ne¬ 
cessary that he should arise with the same nu¬ 
merical body. But this cannot be, except the 
body arises with the same numerical qualities 
with which it was endued before death. In 
which case the soul being, ex hypothesi, only a 
tjualiti /, or, if you will, a crasis of the body, 
must be numerically the same after the resur*- 
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reCtion of the body, that it was before the death 
of the body. It will not at all avail this subtile 
schoolman to say an intervening non-entity 
will prevent this numerical sameness of the 
soul; for having grounded this on a general 
maxim, viz. that ‘ c whensoever between two 
“ extremes, a medium of a diverse kind is in- 
“ terposed, those two cannot be numerically 
“ the same,” we join issue with him, and say, 
the death or corruption of the body, is such a 
medium, interposed between the two extremes 
of life and motion, before death, and after the 
resurrection ; and will as effectually prevent the 
numerical sameness of the body at its resur¬ 
rection, as the intervention of non-entity will 
prevent the numerical sameness of the soul. 

If he should say, that it is not necessary that 
the same numerical body should arise; we infer 
from thence that it is not necessary that the 
same numerical man Should arise; for bishop 
Bull assures us in the very next page, “ that 
“ the body is an ESSENTiAnpart of man, acon- 
“ stitutive part of that compounded thing which 
“ we call man.” 

Whether the R. R. author saw the dilemma 
into which his scholastic master had drawn him¬ 
self, must be left to his own conscience, but 
this he certainly saw, that* the term, numeri¬ 
cally the same, would not do for his glorified 
body ; and therefore substituted the idle tauto¬ 
logical term, identically the same. And what 
hashegained upon those who hold the soul to be 
a quality by this expedient? Nothing, but that, 
as the glorified body cannot be identically the 
same with the earthly body, so neither can the 
qualities of the glorified body beidentically the 
same with the qualities of the earthly body. 
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But the R. R. author and these middle-men 
must not part without a spice of his Lordship’s 
humor. 

“ Perhaps,’’says his Lordship, “ aslludibras 
“ had discovered the receptacle of the ghosts 
“ of defundt bodies, so these gentlemen may 
“ have found theyet subtiler corner where the 
“ ghosts of defundt qualities repose.” 

It was not well done of his Lordship, to laugh 
at poor Iludibras, whose discoveries were un¬ 
doubtedly grounded on the theory of his Lord¬ 
ship’s fore-elders in the samesystem, who, being 
not so subtile as bis Lordship in finding out, 
that, death is no place but only a privation,* 
provided receptacles for the ghosts of defiindt 
bodies; and Iludibras was not worse employed 
in endeavouring to ascertain the ubi of those 
mansions, than many wiser men. 1'or the rest, 
the middle-men must of necessity fly to the 
excuse that Mr. Thomas Edwards makes for 
himself, in answer to a charge of dulness 
brought against him, by the facetious author 
of certain notes on Shakespeare; viz. “every 
“ body has not the wit of the ingenious Mr. 
“ Warburton ; and I confess myself not to be 
“ his match in that species of it which he 
“ deals out so lavishly in his notes upon all oc- 
“ casions.”f 

And now, candid reader, hath the R. R. au¬ 
thor of the Divine Legation of Moses, made 
out his case so clearly, as to acquire a right 
to throw out all this strange abuse upon a set 

* Notes upon Hamlet. Vol. viii. Warburton’s Edition, p. 142, 
t Preface to Canons of Criticifm, Edition 1758. p, it. 
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of honest men, who certainly are no other¬ 
wise intituled to it, than because they differ 
from him? Do they, for believing all and no 
more than they can find in the scriptures, con¬ 
cerning a future state, deserve to be classed 
with Polytheists, Infidels, Filthy Dreamers, 
writers of Trash and Nonsense, Middle-men, 
men, I suppose, avIio are neither believers nor 
unbelievers ? 

There are in the world very serious and 
sincere cln istians, who think it of no great 
moment., whether a man believes that the soul 
sleeps, oris conscious, in the interval between 
death and a resurrection, provided a resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, and a judgment to come, 
are articles of his creed. The R. R. author 
himself hath acknowledged, that believers rest 
upon the supposition that the scripture takes 
the separate existence of the soul for granted, 
and he gives this fora reason why the doctrine 
is not expressly mentioned in the sacred wri¬ 
tings. Have not the Revivers as good a chance 
of being in the right, in arguing from the si¬ 
lence of the scriptures, that the sacred writers 
owned no such dodtrine, ' that they laid the 
whole stress of the argument, for a future 
state, upon the resurredtion of the dead ; and 
that all the silly jargon of the body’s wanting 
a soul, or having a soul united to it, not nume¬ 
rically the same, deduced from the supposition 
of no separate existence, are sufficiently obvi¬ 
ated by resolving the whole into the power and 
will of God. 

Indeed the R. It. author’s friend, Baxter, 
hath steered clear of all these absurdities, but it 
is only by keeping silence concerning the re- 
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union of the soul with a glorified body. Will 
the R. R. author be pleased to supply Baxter’s 
deficiency, and inform us at the same time, 
why this admired orthodox philosopher was not 
more explicit, upon this important article of 
the Christian faith ? 

To be plain with the R. R. author, a zeal 
like this which he exhibits, without any just 
provocation from the parties it is intended to 
scorch, looks extremely like the zeal of a pro¬ 
selyte endeavouring to wipe out every stain of 
his old exploded errors, by being proportion- 
ably warm in defence of his newly adopted opi¬ 
nions. Is it imppossible ?—Is it without all 
precedent, that a forgetive genius, foreseeing 
the obstructive consequences of an unpopular 
opinion, should vere about, even with some 
little violence to his own conviction, and em¬ 
bark in the more fashionable vehicle, in order 
to be wafted down the stream with safety and 
approbation to the haven where he would be ? 
looking one way, while he is rowing another, 
and dealing out ill language to all who sail by 
him, whom fortune hath not favoured with so 
good a birth, or so respectable a fare as himself. 
But there are some people who can give dignity, 
as well as Avit, to their Billingsgate ; and these 
we must leave to the honours of their triumph, 
on the peril of being called before our betters, 
for degrading the importance of the principal 
figure. We now turn to another M, R. author 
of a more serious cast. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Archbishop Seeker's xvi th Lecture on the 
church catechism. Unfortunate in his apo¬ 
logists for his education and intolerant princi¬ 
ples. Defends the doctrine of the natural 
immortality of the soul, by the common hack¬ 
neyed arguments of men of much inferior re¬ 
putation. Places the soul in the head. Re¬ 
fers his Catechumens to their Sensibility for 
the proof of it. Not supported in this by 
Cicero, to whom he appeals. Inconsistent 
with himself concerning the sameness of the 
soul. Argues weakly on the difference be¬ 
tween soul andiiody. Ills Grace's proof of a 
future state of rewards and punishments. 
From an earnest desire of immortality. From 
the capacities of the soul for higher attain¬ 
ments. Begs the question. Mistakes the 
meaning of the xvord Sheol. Argues weakly 
on a passage in Deuteronomy. At odds 
with Bp. Warburton concerning the omission 
of future rewards and punishments in the old 
testament. Suspected of wilful misapplicati¬ 
ons. Differs from A Bp. Wake, on the ar¬ 
ticle of Saint-worship. Cannot ridhis hypo¬ 
thesis of the idea of a purgatory. Scaliger’s 
satisfactory account of the doctrine of the 
early Christians concerning the departed soul. 
His Grace seems to add a nexo article to the 
Apostle's creed. 

1769-ArCHBISHOP Seeker had been bred among 
w*' the protestaut dissenters of the presbyterian 
denomination ; and continued long enough a 
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member of their community, to have fixed his 
principles on their system both of do&rine and 
discipline ; for it does not appear that he left 
them till he was admitted a scholar of Exeter 
college in Oxford, in 1721, which, if he was 
born in 1693 or 94, must have been in the 
27 th or 28th year of his age.* 

When Dr. Seeker became Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, his friends and dependants thought it 
necessary to represent, thathis connections with 
the dissenters had been extremely loose and 
unconfined. For this purpose they asserted, 
“ that he never took presbyterian orders, or 
“ offered himself to be a dissenting minister, 
“ nor ever received the communion in any 
“ other than the established church.f 
There were however some persons living not 
many years ago, who pretended to remember, 
that one Mr. S-r preached a probation ser¬ 

mon to a dissenting congregation somewhere 

* Never man had more miferabie apologifls than Archbifliop 
Seeker. Dr. Nowell had faid in his anfwer to Pittas Oxonienjis, 
that his Grace “ was admitted Gentleman commoner of Exeter Col- 
“ lege in April 1721, being then 20 (inftead of 28) years old. 1 ' 
The author of Goliath Slain, p. 39, is inclined to fufpeft, that this 
was a defigned miftake of Dr. Nowell’s notwithflanding his correc¬ 
tion of it in the errata, for reafons there ; igiven. What fays Dr. 
Nowell to this ? “ So it flands,” fays he, “ in the matriculation book, 
on the authority of which I inferted it,” and then he gives the 
extraft from the laid book, ,p. 50 of his 2 d . Edition. This indeed is 
exculpating himfelfliut it is at the expence of his client. The ma¬ 
triculation book is a public record, in which we mud, for the honour 
of the univerfny, fuppofe the entries are made with the utmoft ex- 
aftnefs; and the fufpicion of falfification will naturally fall upon the 
perfon matriculated, who in the prefent cafe migjtt be dehrous of 
concealing from the Oxford men, that he had been fo long a diflenter. 

+ Biographia Britannica, Vol, vi. Part. ii. Art. Butler Cjo- 
feph] Rem. £DJ note (9.) 
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in Derbyshire,* which implied a design at least 
of engaging in the ministry. On the other 
hand, if his grace never received the commu¬ 
nion among the dissenters, he must never have 
received it till he was 138 years of age, which has 
the appearance of an objection to the ordinance 
itself, rather than to the mode of administring 
it among the dissenters. And indeeed his 
Grace’s preferring the medical profession to 
the evangelical, has, more than once, been 
ascribed to scruples, wherein modes and forms 
were not the only things considered ; concern¬ 
ing which nothing, I think, can be inferred, 
but that he did well to exercise his own judg¬ 
ment in chusing either his creed or his profes¬ 
sion, and in refitifying his choice from time to 
time, as often ashis conscience in the one case, 
or his prudence in the other, suggested to him 
that he had been mistaken, and had chosen 
amiss. 

If indeed, after he had made his last option, 
lie discovered an inclination to abridge others 
of that liberty which lie himself had taken, it 
might be inferred, that his Grace had not been 
equally sincere in his several transitions, from 
one confession of faith, from one mode of did- 
pline,orfrom one profession to another ; and that 
human policy had a share either in some of 
his own conversions, or in his endeavours to 
inforce conformity upon others to that system 
in which lie himself thought fit finally to set 

»P-t 

* 

* Boliover, 

+ It is to this lafl point that, his grace's advocate* fliould have 
confined then apologies and defences, and have denied, and, if they 
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Be that as it may, in his Grace’s situation, it 
had surely been his wisdom to have kept his 
hand off paper upon all such points as are ex¬ 
ceptionable only as they are not conformable 
to the common n’otionsof men, who have no 
better reason for their attachment to them, 
than the mere reputation of orthodoxy, unless 
his Grace had abilities to support them, as his 

brother of G-r has attempted to do, in the 

way of paradox and buffoonery. 

could, falfified the fafls from which his Grace’s intolerant principles 
have been inferred with high probability. Inftead of this, what do 
they ? Why, truly, to (hew how fit he was to be Archbifhop of Can¬ 
terbury, they content thcmfelves with proving how little he had 
been of a dilfenter, and what is dill more ridiculous, how little he had 
been ofa furgeon. What would theworld have cared for ali that, 
if his Grace had worthily fulfilled the duties of a truly Christian 
pallor at the head of a protestant church ? Or who, in that 
cafe, would have objefted to him, either his early education among 
the diflenters, or his medical defignation ? If it had not been ob¬ 
jected to certain afpirants to the miniftry (in vindication of a cruel ex- 
pulfion, of which his Grace was fuppofed not to be unconfcious) 
that they had been bred to mean occupations, I am inclined to think 
it had never been mentioned in print, that his Grace was educated 
in the profeffion of a man-midwife. [See Pietas Oxonien/is, id. 
Edit. p. 19.] But this fecret having taken air, it then became ne- 
ceffary for his Grace's friends to fay, fomelhinj to it, to prevent the 
rigid canonift from being fcandalized. Accordingly Dr. Nowell, 
in his anfwer to Pietas Oxonievfis, p. 49. ed. 2. exhibited a narra¬ 
tive faid by him to be drawn up with the Archbifhop’s own hand, 
wherein it is acknowledged, that “ his Grace had attended one courlis 
“ of Lectures in Midwifry at Paris.” This injudicious ftep, (which, 
by the way, was aferibed to his Grace’s declining faculties) gave oc- 
cafion tothe {hrewd and fenfible author of Stridures on Dr. Now¬ 
ell’s Anfwer to Pietas Oxonienfis, to obferve, “ that there is, in a- 
“ courfe ofpraftical leftures on Midwifry, more dirty work to pafs 
“ through, than is annexed to the bufinefs cither of a weaver, barber, 
“ ortapller." p. 38. His Grace having likewife certified, that ! * he 
“ attended thofe leflures without intending to pratlice that or any 
“ other branch of furgery,” mention was made, from another quarter. 
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To go into acquisition of the nature of the 
separate soul, with no other materials than the 
hackneyed ones, employed and blunted in the 
hands of every minute essayist, and frothy de- 
claimer on the subjeft, must give suspicions, 
that his Grace was urged to the contest by no 
other motive than the expediency of supporting 
the system of the church at all events, suspi¬ 
cions but too probably confirmed by the feeble¬ 
ness of his Grace's operations in his 16th lecture, 

of a latin trafl, intituled, De Partu difficili, where the proficiency 
of the writer appeared to be far beyond the accomplifhment of a man 
who had only ftudied that branch theoretically. What was all this 
to the public P And how invidious and impertinent would fuch re¬ 
flexions have appeared, if his Grace had lent a compaffionate ear to 
the petition ofMr. Grove,one of the expelled ftudents, or if inanfwer 
to a letter faid to have been addrefled to him by the expellers, his 
Grace had fignilied his difapprobatiou of their proceedings, which 
indeed were condemned by every true friend to religious liberty in 
the kingdom ? [See, Goliqtk Slain, p. 66, and A Utter to Dr. 
Nowell by the author of Piet as Oxonienfis, p. 40. 41.] Again, 
that his Grace was bred among the dilTenters, had never been remem¬ 
bered tohisdifadvantage, had not his Grace required fuhfcription and 
retraflation, without any warrant or authority, with refpeft to opini¬ 
ons no otherwife cenfurable than as they did not agree with his own 
fy flem, One of thef ■ > afes related to the doftrine of an intermediate 
{talc, which had been controverted in print by a learned and ingenious 
gentleman, who had afterwards occafion to apply to his Grace for a 
difpenfation in order to hold a fecond living. His grace’s behaviour 
upon that occafion was fuch, that one of his advocates thought it ne- 
ceffary to apologize for it in a monthly magazine. The circum- 
flances, though not unknown to me, I take not upon me to give. 
The worthy fufferer is flill living, and bell qualified to judge how 
far it is expedient, either to publifh, orto fupprefs them. With re- 
fpe£l to another cafe, 1 am not under the like reflraint; and. {hall 
therefore give it juft as it was tranfinitted to me. “ When the late 
“ Mr. W. a clergyman of Kent, came to the Archbifhop for a dif- 
“ penfation to hold a fecond living, his grace took occafion to exa- 
“ mine him upon the fubjeft of miracles, with regard to their dura- 
“ tion in the church after the days of Chrift and his Apoftles. Mr. 
“ W, frankly told him his opinion, that miracles ceafed after the 
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which indeed appear to be below the mediocrity 
even of Goddard, Steffe, Morton, and the rest 
of the lower class of writers, whose abilities 
could not be supposed to come in any compe¬ 
tition with his Grace, if one thousandth part 
of what his panegyrists have said of his (arace’s 
talents, were true. 

His Grace’s proposition is ,—That the souls 
of all men continue after death.* And his ar¬ 
gument is thus exhibited. 

“ We are every one of us capable of per- 

“ times of the Apoftles, and the fpreadingof the gofpel through the 
“ Roman empire. The Archbifliop would have it, that they conti- 
“ nued fome centuries afterwards, and infilled on his retracing his 
“ aflertion in a formal writing under his hand.” Now what au¬ 
thority had his grace from any part of the conftitution of the church 
of England, .for exercifing this pontifical tyranny over the confcien- 
ces of thefe two gentlemen, with refpeft to either of thefe points? 
Is the church of England explicit in any of her forms of doflrinc, 
either concerning an intermediate Hate, or the duration of miraculous 
powers in the church after the days of the apoftles ? Indeed an in- 
quifitor of heretical pravity in the church of Rome, would have an 
intereft in plaguing and forcing retraftations from men who thus 
Tapped the foundations of purgatory and faint-worfhip, and the cre¬ 
dit of thofe monftrous legends, by which thefe infamous craftfmen 
have their wealth. But nothing can be a greater reproach to the 
protcftant church of England than to fuppofc Ihe puts it into the 
power of any of her governors to lay down arbitrary pofnions in the¬ 
ology, under the notion of preferving orthodoxy, and then to vex 
and diftrefs thofe who refufe to agree with them, and that from a 
convitlion in their own minds, that fuch pofitions have no grounds 
cither in fcripture or reafon. Thefe indeed are inquifnorial features 
which ftrike through the thickeft varnilh his grace’s ingenious bio¬ 
graphers can plaifter over his natural complexion. And after thefe 
manoeuvres got wind, is it any marvel that it (hould be remembered, 
his grace was a profelyte, and one of that zealous lore who are eager 
to prove the fincerity of their converfion, by perfecuting all who are 
lefs pliable to their politics. 

* Leftures on the catechifra of the church of England, publiftjed 
by Meftieurs Porteus and Sumon, 1769. p. 248, 
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ceiving and thinking, judging and resolv- 
“ ing, loving and hating, hoping and fearing, 
** rejoycing and grieving. That part of us 
“ which doth these things, we call the mind 
“ or soul. Nowj plainly, this is not the body. 
“ Neither our limbs, nor our trunk, nor even 
“ our head, is what understands, and reasons, 
“ and wills, and likes, and dislikes: butsome- 
“ thing that hath its abode within the head, 
“ and is unseen. A little consideration will 
“ make any of you sensible of this.” 

This is pleasant. To refer his audience to 
their senses, to understand the nature of an 
unseen something in their heads! For had his 
Grace been interrogated farther on this matter, 
he would, doubtless, have acknowledged, that 
the soul could no more be heard, felt, tasted, 
or smelled, than it could be seen. How then 
could his Grace suppose, that a little consider¬ 
ation should make any of them sensible of all 
this? His Grace does not depend even upon 
his own sensibility for the verification of his 
assertion, that this something of a soul has its 
abode within the head, but sends us to Tully’s 
Tusculan Disputations, L. i. c. 29. where the 
speaker without alledging his own sensibility, 
or appealing to that of others, only says, he 
could bring reasons for his belief.* But if we 

• Such reafons, probably, as Erafmus brings. Amputate pede 
intelligit animus.—At qui vehemeutem plagam accipit, in tempus 
capitis, aut in occipitium., concidit mortuo ftmilis, omniqut JcnJu. 
fuo vacat. Ex hoc colligis intra cranium cjfe intdleQus, volunta¬ 
tis ct mtmoricc organa , minus quidem craj]'a quam aurcs ct oculi, 
Jed tamcn matcrialia. Quancloquidcm et fpiritus quos habemus in 
carportfubtilijfmos, corporates funt. Colloqu, fuerpera. If 
by -fucb experimental real'omng as this wc arc made fcufible that the 
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ate to take Cicero’s bare word for the seat of 
the soul, why not for every thing else that he 
says about it? His Grace says, “it is not the 
“ body which loves and hates, hopes and fears, 
“ rejoyces and grieves; that part of us,” saith 
his Grace, “ which doth these things, we call 
“ the mind or soul.” Cicero however informs 
us, that the mind or soul, when separated from 
the body, will be destitute of these things, and 
consequently incapable of doing them; and 

foul is feated in the head will it not follow, that the foul is material ? 
tVhere (hall we draw the line of diilin&ion between animus and 
intclleElus , as Erafmus hath here ftated the cafe? If it be faid, 
that it is the operation of the immaterial foul upon thefe material or¬ 
gans that produces the intelle&ual faculty, we may be permitted to 
afk, why the operation of the foul does not produce the fame kind or 
degree of inteileO, from the fame fort of organs in brute animals? 
Erafmus himfelf, in the latter part of this colloquy, fays, that the 
Arillotelic definition of the foul agrees equally with the foul of a 
brute, and the foul of a man ; and he adds, as of himfelf, ne ratione 
quidem dijlinguitur bovis ab hominis anima,/ecl quod bourn minus 
fa pit quam hominum; qumadmodum videre eft et homines, qui 
minus fapiunt quam bos. It will hardly be fuificient to fay, that 
the organs themlelves are diffimilar in brutes, and in men. “ Ana- 
“ tomills,” fays an ingenious and able natufalifl, “whether they 
“ confider the brain as an inftrumcntal or efficient caufe of intelli- 
“ gence, are agreed in acknowledging a great refcmblance between 
“ the contents of the human cranium, and thofe of quadrupeds; and 
“ Putius hath proved, contrary to the opinion embraced by Pliny, 
“ and commonly received, that we have not that medullary fubfiance 
“ in greater proportion than other animals.” Dr. Watfon’s Effay 
on the fubjefis of Chemillry, p. 41, 42. Senfibilities of this fort, 
obliged a certain writer, not overforward to make conceffions, to ac¬ 
knowledge, that “ the fame arguments which prove the immatcri- 
“ ality of the human foul, prove likewife, that the fouls of all living 
“ animals are immaterial j and this too,” adds the learned man, 
“ without the leaf! injury to religion.” Whereupon he was afked, 
what fyftem of religion would be injured, fupponng the immateria¬ 
lity of the foul could not be demonftrated ? To which no anfwes 
hath hitherto appeared. 
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that the agency of the body is necessary in all 
these operations.* The same is the account 
given by others of the heathen writers, who, 
with respe6t to the separate soul, were in a 
very different system from that here adopted 
by Cicero. So Virgil; 

Igneus efl ollis vigor, et cadcfiis origo 

Seminibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 

Tcrrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra. 

Hint metuunt, cupiuntquc, dolent, gaudentque, &c.f 

By which account the soul derives all its 
passions and affe&ions, all its feelings and 
sensibilities, from the organs of the body. Out 
of its union with the body, it will neither have 
fears nor desires, joys nor sorrows, love nor 
hatred. And hence again it follows, that the 
body doth these things as much as the soul. 
And his grace having deserted his masters in 
these points, ought certainly to have brought 
something more than his own ipse dixit in proof, 
of his doctrine, lest others, making use of their 
own liberty as well as his Grace, should take a 
fancy to assert, that the seat of the soul is 
within the Thorax. 

k ‘ Then further, says his Grace, “ our bodies 
“ increase, from an unconceivable smallness 
•“ to a very large bulk, and waste away again 
Cl and are changing each part of them, more or 
“ less, every day. Out souls, we know, con- 
“ tiuue all the while the same.” 

According to this account, the soul must be 

* Cumque corporis facibus inflammari foleamus ad omnes fere 
cupiditates,—profetio beau erimus cum corporibus relictis, et cupi- 
citatum et icmulationum erimus expertes. Ibid, c. 19s 

f aEncid. VI. 731. 
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as much the same, during the unconceivable 
smallness of body, as when the body is grown 
to its most considerable bulk; that is to say, 
it must be equally capable at both periods of 
perceiving and thinking, judging and resolv¬ 
ing, &c. When his Grace, however, found it 
expedient to give a reason why it was neces¬ 
sary to le6ture his congregation, he thought fit 
to say, “We all come into the world ignorant 
“ of the rules and dofitrines of religion,” (and 
consequently of every thing else,) “because 
“ our faculties are so weak at the first, and 
“ gain strength so slowly.”* Now what fa¬ 
culties are these? Evidently, the faculties of 
that something which perceives and thinks, 
judges and resolves, that is, according to the 
Archbishop, the faculties of the soul. Either, 
therefore, his Grace must be mistaken with re¬ 
spect to the weakness of these faculties at the 
first, and the ignorance thence resulting, or the 
soul can no more continue all the while the 
same, than the body can, unless he would 
have said, that the soul continues the same with 
or without its faculties. Till this point is set¬ 
tled, all that his Grace advances concerning the 
sameness of the soul after the amputation of 
limbs, an universal palsy, &c. is nothing to 
the purpose, and implies no more than, that in 
those cases, the common sensorium is left 
sound and unhurt. 

“ And though,” says his Grace, “some dis- 
“ eases do indeed disorder the mind, there is 
“ no appearance that any have a tendency t 9 


* Lefturt: 1. p. z* 

T 2 
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“ destroy it. On the contrary, the greatest 
“ disorders of the understanding are often ac- 
“ companied with firm health and strength of 
“ body.” 

On the contrary , indeed ! Had his Grace 
employed himself to prove, that the body might 
continue after the faculties of the soul are ex¬ 
tinguished, this instance would have been to 
his purpose. But how it should appear, from 
these circumstances, that the extinction of the 
faculties of the soul hath ho tendency to de¬ 
stroy it, is just as hard to conceive, as it is, 
that the body, “ in firm health and strength,” 
should be diseased. 

Again. “ The most fatal distempers of the 
“ body are attended, to the very moment of 
“ death, with all possible vigour and lively ness 
“ of understanding.” \ 

Is this universally true? Is it true in any 
case where the brain is affeCted? But perhaps 
his Grace might reply, that the head is no part 
of the body. 

Well, and what is the conclusion? “ Since, 
“therefore, these two are plainly different 
“ things, though we knew no further, there 
“ would be no reason to conclude that one of 
“ them dies, because the other doth. 

But if they were ever so plainly different 
things, (which his Grace hath not proved) 
unless his Grace could have proved that they 
were two things independent on each other, 
there is sufficient reason to conclude, that one 
of them dies, because the other-doth., 

“ But,” continues his Grace, “since we do 
“ know further, that it can survive so many 
“ changes of the other, this alone affords a fair 
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“probability, that it may survive the great 
Ci change of death.” 

The value of which reasoning depends on 
this, that the bpdy does not survive the several 
changes mentioned above; viz. its increase 
from smallness to bulk, the loss of a limb, or 
the stroke of a palsy. For what argument can 
be drawn in favour of the continuation of the 
soul, from asurvivance which is equally shared 
by the body as the soul? 

“ But we can perceive no change in the 
“ soul at the time when the body dies; to ivna- 
“ gine, therefore, that the soul dies with it, 
“ must be groundless.” 

His Grace, indeed, had taken sufficient care 
that we should not perceive any change in the 
soul, at that time when the body dies, by in¬ 
closing it in the head, where it remains unseen. 
But however, the hardest skulls are penetrable, 
and some have been laid open pretty widely 
before the death of the body ; and the contents 
of others have been examined after the death 
of the body, with great accuracy of investiga¬ 
tion. In neither case could I ever hear the 
soul was discovered, or the seat which she had 
occupied. It is in vain to inquire after the 
changes of a being, of whose existence we can 
bring no proof. But his Grace himself hath 
cut short the dispute. The faculties of the 
soul, he allows, increase from weakness to 
strength, as well as the limbs of the body, and 
in union with it, And this being allowed, it 
is not a negative argument that will prove, the 
jsoul does not die with the body. 

“ Almost as groundless,” quoth his Grace, 
“ as if having frequently heard the music of 
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“ an organ, but never seen the person that 
“ playecl on it, we should suppose him dead, 
“ on finding the instrument incapable of play- 
“ inganymore. For the body is an instrument 
“ adapted to the soul.” 

Is it so ? Then how should the soul play with¬ 
out its instrument ? The Organist, indeed, 
may find another instrument ; but I do not 
think his Grace meant to prove transmigration. 
Besides if any man doubted whether the hither¬ 
to invisible organist were dead, he might be 
made sensible of the contrary, by a sort of proof, 
which the soul-sleeper would hardly expert 
from the Archbishop, viz. the exhibition of 
the organist himself. 

“His Grace has no reason to imagine the 
“ soul made up of parts, though the body is, 
“and the accutest reasoners judge, that what 
“perceives and wills, must be one uncom- 
“ pounded substance, and consequently, can- 
“ notbe dissolved, and therefore, probably can- 
“ not die.” 

Tully therefore must be mistaken who assigns 
place to the soul ; if place hath parts, so must 
the occupant of place, and as his Grace hath 
adopted Tully’s hypothesis, the acute reason- 
ers, he mentions, would certainly tell him, he 
had by that adoption, precluded himself from 
the benefit of their conclusions. 

Here his Grace leaves his arguments for the 
separate existence of the soul, and betakes 
himself to the proof of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, though he cannot, even here, 
make good his ground without having recourse 
to revelation. His business had been to ground 
his proof upon “ the nature of the soul, and 
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** the earnest desire planted in our breasts of 
“ immortality, and a horror at the thought of 
“ ceasing to be.” 

Should not his Grace have said, “ planted 
“ in our heads.” An orator might be indul¬ 
ged in a figurative expression. But when a me¬ 
taphysical rcasoner, changes his terms, he 
throws all into confusion, as here, it is some¬ 
thing in the trunk, and notin the head, which 
desires and abhors, contrary to what is assert¬ 
ed above. 

“It is true,” says his Grace, “we dread 
“ also the death of our bodies, and yet we 
“ own they must die ; and that they shall live 
“ again, wonderfully improved.” 

True, but whence do we know this ? From 
express revelation. And if this had not been 
sufficient to satisfy our earnest desire of im¬ 
mortality, revelation w'ould have been equally 
explicit in teaching the separate life of the 
soul, which his Grace very well knew it is not, 
though his Grace intimates by the word also , 
that we dread the death of our souls, as much 
at least, as the death of our bodies. 

His Grace’s next flourish is upon, “ the ca- 
“ pacities in our souls, for vastly higher im- 
‘ ‘ provemen ts both in knowledge and goodness, 
‘ ‘ than any one arrives at in this life. The best 
“ inclined, and the most industrious,” says 
his Lordship, “ have not near time enough to 
“ become what they could be. And is it likc- 
“ ly that beings, qualified for doing so much, 
“ should have so little opportunity for it, and 
“ sink into nothing, without ever attaining 
“ their proper maturity and perfe&ion?” 

It must here be supposed, that the soul has 
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these capacities distinCt from, and in tie pend eilv 
on the capacities of the body, that improve¬ 
ments in knowledge and goodness are wholly 
the work of the soul, and that the inclination 
and industry to become what the soul could be, 
if it had time, have nothing to do with the 
body, even as an instrument; and then the 
consequence must be, that the soul’s attainment 
of its maturity and perfection, will be in a state 
of separate existence. For the reader will ob¬ 
serve, that it is only want of time, in his 
Grace’s account, that prevents its attainment 
of maturity and perfection in this state of being, 
a want of time, which is occasioned merely by 
the decay and mortality of the body. A sys¬ 
tem which precludes all notion of the resur¬ 
rection of the dead, as necessary to complete 
the felicity, and accomplish the perfection of 
the compound man. 

But now if, in contradiction to this wild and 
arbitrary hypothesis, you admit the body into 
a share of these capacities, improvements, and 
industry, so as to create ever so inconsiderable 
a mutuality of operation between them, the 
presumption will be, that the capacities of the 
soul must follow the fortunes of the capaci¬ 
ties of the body ; as indeed is evident from the 
decline, and sometimes the almost total ex¬ 
tinction of the human capacities of all sorts, 
in extreme old age. 

What follows, retailing only the common to¬ 
pics, of proving a future state of rewards and 
punishments, from the present unequal distri¬ 
bution of them, and retailing them in so loose 
and rambling a way, as doth no great credit 
to his Grace as a writer, may be passed by \ 
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reminding myself and the reader, that his 
Grace’s position being, that the soil Is of all men 
continue after death, we have no occasion to 
accompany his Grace in his excursions from 
that point. 

Ilis Grace attempts, p. 225, to reCtify a wrong 
translation in our English biblcs, Genesis 
xxxvii. 35, where the Hebrew word, Sheol, 
[in the Greek is rendered the grave; “ as 
“ if,” says his Grace, “ he [Jacob] meant to 
“ have his body laid by him, [Joseph,] that 
“ could not be, for he thought him devoured 
“ by wild beasts ; it means into the invisible 
“state, the state of departed souls. ” Where 
we are to suppose, departed souls have time to 
improve their capacities to maturity and per¬ 
fection. 

To this fancy it will be sufficient to oppose 
the sentiments of the learned author of Consi¬ 
derations on the Theory of Religion. Appen¬ 
dix, p. 406, edit. 1765. 

“ These phrases, since they are used of the 
“whole generations, [Judges ii. 10.] as also 
“ of men who led very different lives, or, 
“ Avhich, in this case, comes to the same thing, 
“ different from their respective ancestors, (as 
“in the former text, Gen. xv. 15,) and whose 
“ bodies were disposed of in a different man- 
“ ner, (as in the latter, Gen. xxxvii? 35,) or 
“ deposited in places very remote from each 
“ other (as in both cases) can only mean the 
“ general state of the dead ; in which they are 
“ as often said toisleep with their fathers, &c.” 
which is seconded % the authority of Le Clerc, 
Whitby, and Barrel. * And yet, though this 

* “ I fa y fur iter,” faith Barrow, “ that this word [Sheol, or 
(( according to ancient ufe, feems not to fignify the place whither 
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is so plain a case, his Grace scuplesnot to send 
whole generations, good and bad, wise and 
foolish, to this invisible state of departed souls. 

“ In the time of Moses, “ saith his Grace, 
“ we find, that even the heathens had a strong 
“ notion of another life. For they had built a 
superstitious pradice upon it, of seeking to 
“ the dead, and inquiring of them concerning 
“ things to come. A foolish and wicked cus- 
“ tom indeed ; but however, it shews the be- 
“ lief was deeply rooted in them.” Left. xvi. 
p. 256. 

But, if their belief was well grounded, where 
was either the folly or the wickedness of the 
custom j 5 The belief was founded on the prin¬ 
ciples of their theology and philosophy ; the 
same principles on which the Daemon-worship 
of the Pagans was, and that of the papists is sup¬ 
ported to this day. And Moses was wiser than 
to condemn the custom, and yet acknowledge 
the truth of the principle, which must have 
been, according to his Grace, the separate ex¬ 
istence of the soul; for I suppose his Grace 
would hardly allow, that these people inquired 
of a dead carcase, or that they had the art to 
bring up from the dead, the compound man. 
I consider therefore this as only an instance 
of that universality of persuasion, that the souls 
« 

men's fouls do go, or where they abide ; for that it can hardly he 
w made appear that the ancient Hebrews either had any name appro-. 
*< priated to the place of fouls, or did conceive diftinaly which way 
they did go,” Works, 1700 Vol. ii. p. 365. Le Clerc like* 
wife having commented on this pafTage with gre^t learning nnd pre- 
cilion, concludes his notes thus. Quid autem de eo aut ftatu, aut 
locomortuorum crcderet, Jacobus,nulla ex fyiftoriae circumllantia fads 
certoexcudere, nerjue e$ eo quod ea dere fendmus, de ejus fenten* 
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o f men continue after death, which his Grace 
insists upon, p. 258. as including the Jews as 
well as the gentiles. Whereas from this in¬ 
stance, it appears, that whatever some of the 
Jews, who were deluded by tbedo6lrine of the 
gentiles, might believe, such of them as be¬ 
lieved the do&rine of Moses, must have utter¬ 
ly rejected the principle, as well as the custom.. 
And indeed with resped to the heathens them¬ 
selves, his Grace must have been very little 
conversant with the philosophic writers among 
them, or he would hardly have made the pa¬ 
rade he does with this universality, or have 
ventured to derive it by way of tradition, from 
God himself.* 

As to the reasons his Grace gives, why there 

tia, tuto jtidicare poffumus. In loc. “ When a man dies,” faith 
Whitby, “ his life in the feripture phrafe, is laid to go down to Hades, 
“ to the Pit, or into the koufe 'of filence and when he is fnatched 
“ from the gates of death, his life is laid to be brought or lifted up from 
“ Hades, or the grave.—Thus Jacob faith, Gen. xxxvii. 35. I 
“will go down to Sheol to my fon, mourning, tuna.l’mcpi-'’or ate, l 
“ will defeend to Hell, faith the feventy, lebi ehebortha, to the fepul- 
“ chre. So Jonathan, that I may be in a ftate of the dead, as my 
“ fon is.” On AGs ii. 26, 27. Thefe authorities could hardly 
efcape his Grace’s indefatigable diligence, and he furely lliotild have 
faid fomething to take off the weight of them, before he had imputed 
fo grofs a miftake to the Englilh tranflators. That there are mif- 
takes in our Englilh tranflation of the Bible is certain, and forae 
have thought them fo numerous and fo material, as to call for a new 
verfion. His Grace had influence enough with the moll prejudiced 
to promote foneceffary a work, and one would hope he had a belter 
reafon for fufpending his aid and his intereft towards fetting it for¬ 
ward, than I have heard alledged by fome of his Grace’s admirers, 
namely, that the Epiflles and Gofpels in the Common-prayer book 
mull be conformed to the new verfion, which could not be done 
without fome alteration of the AG of Uniformity, and that mull pot 
be ventured on any account. 

* See Cudworth’s IntelleGual Syftem palfim. 
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are no dire6t promises in tlie old testament of 
future recompenses, if his learned editors are 
disposed to abide by his account, I must leave 
them to the castigat ion of the author of the 
Divine Legation of Moses, who, though he is 
disposed to say, that the natural immortality 
of the soul was sufficiently known to be taken 
for granted, will hardly admit, that this was 
the case with future rewards and punish¬ 
ments, as his Grace asserts, p. 256.* 

It would be too disrespectful to the cliara6lcr 
of a prelate who was at the head of our Chris¬ 
tian community, to expose his Grace’s mista¬ 
ken interpretations of scripture, in this ] 6th 
lefiture. In these we charitably hope his will 
was not concerned, llut the same measure of 
tenderness is certainly not due to willful mis¬ 
applications, from which he can hardly be ex¬ 
cused in some instances; as, Avhen citing, 
2. Tim. i. 10, he adds the,word perfect; as if the 
Christian revelation was given, as a certairr 
writer hath expressed it, only to hold the candle 
to the figments of philosophy. Nor could his 
Grace be ignorant, with the text, 1. Pet. i. 
8, before him, that the joy unspeakable and full 
of glory , there spoken of, hath no relation to 
an intermediate state, but to the rejoicing of 
the faithful in this life, on the assurance of 
obtaining the end of their faith, the salvation 
of their souls or lives. Nor is his Grace more 

* “ A Life to come,” fays his Grace, “ is not mentioned in the 
“ laws of our own nation neither, though we know they were made 
“ by fuch as profefs firmly to believe it.” If this be true I am afraid 
bis Grace did not fufficiently conform to the laws of his nation, as 
often as procefs was iflued in his name, touching thefoul's heqlik of 
tile party who was cited to anfwer. 
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fortunate In applying the looking for ofjudg* 
went and fiery indignation, Heb. x. 27, to the 
wicked in .an intermediatestateof misery, when 
it so manifestly belongs to those who sin wil¬ 
fully after they have received the knowledge of 
the truth, in the present life. These can hardly 
be considered in any other light, than that of 
deliberate misapplications for the purpose of 
giving a colour among, the ignorant and un¬ 
wary Catechumeni, to a favourite hypothesis. 

Among other things which have been ob¬ 
jected to the doCtrine of an intermediate state, 
the countenance it affords to popish saint- 
Avorship, and the do&rine of purgatory, is not 
the least considerable. 

His Grace, to reconcile his system with the 
negative of these two points, takes into con¬ 
sideration several texts of scripture, usually 
urged by the papists in proof o'f their purgato¬ 
ry, and among the rest, 1. Pet. iii. 18, 19, 20, 
on which his Grace thus comments. 

“ The spirits in prison, to whom St. Peter 
“ saith, Christ by his spirit preached, he saith 
“ also, were the disobedient in the days of Noah, 
“ with whomhis spirit strove, whilst they were 
“ on this earth, and who, for their disobedience, 
“ were sent, not to purgatory, but to a worse 
“ confinement.” 

What was this worse confinement? His Grace 
informs us below, they were, like the devils, 
delivered into chains of darkness, to be reser¬ 
ved unto judgment, which he makes to be the 
intermediate condition of all the wicked. 

On this concession, the papist observes very 
shrewdly, that Christ would hardly preach to 
any spirits under an impossibility of their re- 
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ceiving benefit by his preaching, which mast 
be the case of those who are irrevocably doomed 
to final condemnation. His Grace, in avoid¬ 
ing the proof of purgatory grounded on this 
text, gives a most disparaging idea either of 
the want of power, or a perverseness of will in 
the gracious Redeemer of the world. If he 
could not deliver these spirits from their prison, 
to what purpose should he preach to them, 
unless it were to insult them in their misery? 
Indeed his Grace, by granting this intermedi¬ 
ate confinement, to which he supposed this text 
to be favourable, broughthimself into a strange 
dilemma. Had he granted, that repentance, 
and consequently deliverance, might be the 
fruits of this preaching, a purgatory was the 
consequence ; and this consequence he could 
not avoid, but either by insisting, that this text 
has nothing to do with intermediate confine¬ 
ment, which would be disparaging his hypo¬ 
thesis, or by giving up the efficacy of the 
preaching of Christ in a case, where Christ was 
on the benevolent errand of giving deliverance 
to the captives. 

Again. “ When many of the ancient chris- 
“ tians,” saith his Grace, “ prayed for the 
“ dead, besides that they had no warrant for 
“ so doing, it was only for the completion of 
“ their happiness, whom they apprehended to 
“ be already in paradise ; it was for the apos- 
“ ties, saints, andmartys, for the blessed virgin 
“ herself, whom they certainly did not think 
“ to be in purgatory. And observe, if they 
“ prayed for them, they didnot pray to them.” 

Archbishop Wake however, imagined thq 
ancient Christians had some warrant for pray- 
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ing for tlie dead; for he says, “if any one 
“ will put up his particular requests for the 
“ dead, for any of those ends for which the 
“ primitive Christians did, we [protestants] 
“ shall not condemn him,” Dr. Seeker must 
have allowed, that they had the warrant of 
tradition, of that tradition at least, which de¬ 
livered down to all mankind the uniform doc¬ 
trine of a separate existence of souls, which, he 
thought, came from God. 

Dr. Seeker mentions one only end which 
these Christians had in view, when they prayed 
for the dead, namely, “the completion of the 
“happiness of those whom they apprehended 
“ to be already in paradise.” But Dr. Wake, 
who appears to have known a little more of the 
sentiments of these ancient Christians than his 
successor, assures us, thatthey had several ends, 
and among others, the end “of maintaining a 
“ kind of fellowship and communion with 
“ them,” and we know from other hands, that 
they prayed for those, whom they did not ap¬ 
prehend to be in paradise. 

Ilis Grace says, “the ancient Christians cer- 
“ tainly did not think that the apostles, saints, 
“ and martyrs were in purgatory.” But this 
is not quite so certain; as will presently be 
seen. “And observe,” says his Grace, “if 
“ they prayed for them, they did not pray to 
“ them.” How then could they maintain any 
kind of fellowship and communion with them, 
as they proposed to do by the intercourse of 
prayer? Unless Archbishop Wake was mis¬ 
taken.* 

• If one may not fay without offence, that Jofeph Scaliger knew 
the fentiments of the ancient chriftians better than either ofthcfepxe- 
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Every man who loves his country, must wish 
to see the great offices in church and state 

latcs, we may at lead be permitted to obferve, that he hath given a 
more particular account of them, which the learned writer will not, 
perhaps, be difpleafed to perufe in his own words. Omnes veteres 
chriftiani, etiam infra aetatem Auguflini, (pudet me ignorantise) ptita- 
bant animas tam piorum quam impiorum, in centra terrae, tanquam 
in quodam conceptaculo expeflare diem judicii, tjuod Tertullianus ele- 
ganter dixit, in Candida cxpcElare diem judicii, ut candidati magif- 
tratum ambientes expeftabant fuffragia tribuum aut centuriaruro. 
Tertullianus quater profitetur earn opinionem in libris fuis, nimirum 
cam quae tunc omnium fuit fuper ea re. Auguftinus vero ampiiflime 
in Enchiridio; tempus quod inter hominis mortem et ultimam re- 
furrcblioncm interpofitum ejt, animas abditis receptaculis continet 
ficut querque digna ejl Del requie vel ccrumna, pro to quod forlila 
tjl in came dum viveret . Neqne aliter La&antius, et alii omnes; 
praerogativam tamen dant marly nbus, quos uno faltu refla in paradi- 
i'um deferri volunt; et hoc beneficio ufum latronem ilium, cui domi- 
nus eo die condixit. Quid alias ineptias patntm majorum gentium 
dicam, quae non doflorum ecclefiae, fed ne cujufpiam de vulgo chrif- 
tianitatis e(Te deberent ? Ex eo errore fero tandem propagata eft 
Chrilli ramfimni ti;'ahv ; et quicquid infeitia bonarum literarum folet 
rijnlfjmSru in chriflianifmo. Quum igitur ita animati effcnt de car- 
cere animarum piarum, impiarum, magna inceftebat eos homines fol- 
licitudo carore iuorum, qui jam defunfti, in ea loca penetraverant, 
fuper fufpiriis et anxio defiderio quo putabant eos confliftari, expec- 
tantes in Candida diem judicii, ut cum Tertulliano loquar. Ita unuf- 
quifquc fatagebat pro fratre, patre, forore defunftis, et annua in die 
ff. alfercbatj proiilis, et, ut ait Tertullianus, adpoflulabat aliquod re- 
frigerium indie refurreflionis; quod refrigerium quale fit, ne ipfis 
qtiidcm puto conflabat: jta bonis in eo carcere male effe, ne ipfi 
quidem putabant, ut etiam teflatur Tertullianus, pro malis auteto 
orare, ne animum quidem induxilfent, pro caris enim afferebant 
[f. offerebant], Quater aut quinquies illius vefanite meminit 
Tertullianus ; eofque locos ineptiflimi homines non v'erentur hodie 
objicere, cum oblationem pro mortuis et fabulam de- 

fendunt. Neqtte enim advertunt non pofle fe locos illos probare, 
quin flatim et carcercm animarum jfiarum et impiarum probent. 
Praeterea, illis omnibus locis Tertulliani, Cyprjani, Auguflini pro- 
batur earn oblationem ejytafi;em v, non iXaox'is fuifle. Et ut ait 
Anguftinus, non erat prapdium falutis, fed humanitatis officium , 
quo nemo unquam carnem fuam odio habuit. Et tamen cum ita 
ictipfcnt, alibi aliter dicit, oblitus fui fcilicct in re nugatoria, quam 
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filled with able as well as upright men. And 
it cannot but mortify a well wisher to the pub¬ 
lic, to find an eminent prelate at the head of 
our ecclesiastical polity, so strangely ineffici¬ 
ent upon a point, without the establishment of 
which, so many of our public forms of doctrine 
and worship must lie under the suspicion of 
error and unscriptural decision. Some people 
perhaps may think his Grace had done wisely 
to have abstained from meddling with the sub- 
je6t at all. 13e that as it may, he c«rtainly had 

confuetudinc, non authoritatc feripturae potcrat dcfendcrc. Pro 
valde bonis, inquit, gratiarum abtiones funt , pro non valde mails, 
propitiadonesfunt ; pro valde malis, et ft nulla funt adjumenta 
mortuorum, tamen vivorum confolaliones funt. Ilaec valae nuga- 
toria funt. Igitur veteres putabant annua die orandum aliquod re- 
frigerium fuis, quamdiu expcflabant diem judicii in illis fpecubus 
terrse abditiffimis. Sed antiquius, puta propius tempora Apoftolo- 
rum, nefcio an par dementia fuit, offerre pro refrigerio carorum. 
Scaljcer. Not. in 1 Cor. xv. 29, But mad as this prafiite 
was, and nugatory as St. Auflin’s account of it may be, we are to 
confider, that tliefe circumftances afforded the two Archbithops the 
only evidence they had, that the primitive chriftians believed the fe- 
parate exiftence of the foul. Dr. Seeker feems to have taken his 
cue from his predcceffor Wake, as far as he lafdy could. Wake 
thought the practice of the ancient chriflians a fumcient warrant for 
any thing. Dr. Seeker chofe not to go along with him in this, at 
leaft not fo far as the opinion would have carried him. And yet 
he no fooner leaves him, than he falls into the grofleft errors. Sca- 
liger, as may be fecn above, knew that by Paradife, the ancients 
meant the flate of fupreme felicity, and that they lodged the penitent 
thief there, as well as the martyrs. And fo knew Dr. Wake, and 
on that account fays, “ they were not fuppofed to touch at purgato- 
“ ry.” Put Dr. Scckermakes paradife an intermediate, incomplete 
Hate of happinefs, unconfcious of that hidden central conceptaculum, 
in which the ancient chriftians confined the departed fouls of good and 
bad promifeuoufly, and to which their pojluladoncs et oblationespro 
refrigerio carorum had refpeft. Nor indeed do thefe ancient chrif- 
lians, at leaft according to Scaliger’s account} feem tv have had any 
conception of any other intermediate ftatc, 
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done wisely not to have attempted to add a 
new article to the apostle’s creed, namely, the 
Continuation of the Souls of all Men, for which 
the two articles at the head of his xvith le6iure 
afforded him not the least temptation. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 

Dr. Jortin’s sermons , vol. 2. serm. 19• What 
weight and, force in the philosophical argu¬ 
ments for the natural immortality of the 
soul. How far the early Christians espoused 
this doctrine. The doctor acknowledges the 
scripture evidence for it rises no higher than 
probability. Some texts examined. What 
was the doctrine of the Sadducees. More 
texts examined. The testimony of thejothers 
of the church. Weakened by what the doctor 
himself says of it elsewhere. The evidence 
of ancient liturgies considered. The doctor 
not clear as to the intermediate punishment 
of the wicked. Proposes a compromise. An 
intimation in favour of Transmigration. Dr. 
Jortin more ingenuous concerning the inter¬ 
mediate state , than other writers on tkat sub¬ 
ject. The doctor's argume?it grounded upon 
the history of Christ's transfiguration , con¬ 
sidered. The Psychopannychists not much 
beholden to Dr. Jortin. His elogium. 

WE are now to exhibit a writer of far supe¬ 
rior abilities, one who was completely qualified 
to do justice to any subject he undertook to 
handle, and to whose remains a kind of vener- 
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ation is due, even though they are only the 
scriniorum quisquilice, which zealous friends to 
deceased geniuses sometimes expose to public 
view, with less judgment than affection. 

Among the posthumous sermons of the late 
excellent doftor jortin, appears one, * upon 
Matth. xxii. 32. God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living, which words, the doc¬ 
tor tells his audience, “were spoken by our 
“ Saviour,—with a view to establish the doc- 
“ trines of the soul’s immortality, a future 
“ state, and a resur reft ion.” 

There is not, however, a word or a hint in 
the whole context, concerning the soul’s im¬ 
mortality ; and the future state which our Sa¬ 
viour’s argument in this place, tends to esta¬ 
blish, is that future state onlv, which is subse¬ 
quent to the resurreftion of the dead. But 
this by the way. 

From these words, the doftor takes occasion 
to fdiscuss two important points. “1. That 
“ the soul of man subsists after death, and 
“ hath some place of abode allotted to it till 

“ the resurreftion.-2. “Thatthis interme- 

“ diate state is, in all probability, not a state 
“ of insensibility to the souls of the righteous, 
“ but of thought and self-consciousness, and 
“ consequently of content and happiness in a 
“ certain degree. ” 

In the next page, the doftor thinks, “the 
“ arguments taken from the light of reason, 
“ and the nature of the soul, considered as an 
“ aftive, simple, uncompounded, immaterial 
** substance, have much weight and force.” 

* It is the toth. of the fcco&d volume. 

US 
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If so, it may be questioned beforehand, whe¬ 
ther the arguments tending to prove the allot¬ 
ment of a place of abode for the separate soul, 
have any weight or force. For these masters: 
of reason who are so intimately acquainted with 
the nature of the soul, explain the words, sim¬ 
ple and uncompounded, so as to imply indivisi¬ 
bility. But what is indivisible is without parts, 
and not an inhabitant of place. 

In the second proposition, the dodfor hath 
expressed himself with modesty and diffidence. 
He grounds it only on high probability, and 
limits the self-consciousness of an intermediate 
state, to the souls of the righteous. The rea¬ 
son of which will appear by and by. 

, Having stated the opinion of those who think 
differently from him, he says, “this is not a 
“ novel notion, and the produft of our inqui- 
“ sitive times. It was espoused of old by some 
“ Christians, though rejected by a great majo- 
“ rity, and condemned as an heretical doc- 
“ trine.” p. 371. 

I do not believe the doctor meant it, but 
without doubt his audience would take him to 
mean, “that a great majority of the ancient 
“ Christians condemned the opinion of th® 
“ sleep, or insensibility of the separate soul, 
“ as an heretical opinion.” Whereas, indeed, 
ecclesiastical history affords but one instanc* 
of any public decision of the question, at least 
as far as ever I could learn, and that was in a 
synod assembled in Arabia, where Origen was 
present, and by his disputation, prevailed with 
those who thought, “ that the human soul died 
“ and teas corrupted zvith the body, and would 
“ be restored with the body at the resurrection, 
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"to change their minds.”* It does not ap¬ 
pear, that any condemnation of that opinion, 
as heretical, was pronounced in that synod, 
nor is it mentioned, whether it was determined 
to be erroneous on scripture principles, or on 
those of the platonic system, for which Origen 
was a zealous champion. As the orthodox 
Arabians had sent so far for Origen, to main¬ 
tain a cause, for the support of which they 
found themselves insufficient, they could do no 
less than give him the honour of the vi<5tory. 

On another hand, if Sealiger and a hundred 
others, knew any thing of the sentiments of the 
ancient Christians, their opinion was, that the 
situation of departed souls was so far from be¬ 
ing a state of content and happiness, in any 
degree, that it was a state of great anxiety, the 
state of candidates, expedting the day of de¬ 
termination with conflicts of hope and fear, 
what might be their final lot. Add to this, 
that their place of abode, the subterraneous re¬ 
ceptacle of souls, received the good and the 
bad promiscuously, martyrs excepted, whom 
they sent to paradise at once. The consequence 
therefore, drawn in Ur. .Tortin’s second propo¬ 
sition, must, among these ancient Christians, 
have smelled of the faggot. 

The worthy preacher acknowledges, that 
there have been wise and good Christians, per¬ 
sons of piety and abilities, who, at different 
periods, have held those opinions mentioned to 
be condemned as heretical.—These men and 
their notions he is far from insulting, 

As if there were any thanks due to any man 

* Eufeb, feccld, Hift, Lib, vi, cap. 37, 
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for forbearing to insult wise, and good, and 
pious, and able men! Or might the doctor 
mean thisasagentie reproof to those choice spi¬ 
rits who have insulted them, some of whom had 
occasionally insulted himself? Let those; how¬ 
ever, whom it may concern, take this in good 
part, return civility with civility, and forbear 
to insult-the doCtor, and then all will be so far 
even, unless perhaps the doctor might think, 
that his moderation in this matter was no or¬ 
dinary favour to persons charged more lately, 
as well as of old, with holding an heretical doc¬ 
trine ; if that was his sentiment, these men may 
easily get out of his debt, by forbearing to shew 
(what undoubtedly they have it in their power 
to shew) how diredlly the do&or's hypothesis 
leads to purgatory, dajmonolatry, and other 
Catholicisms of that venerable family. 

“ The intermediate state between death and 
“ the resurrection,” says the dodfcor, “is a sub- 
“ je6t of inquiry, upon which tire scriptures 
“have not said so much as one Avould wish.” 

Undoubtedly not so much as one would wish, 
who is desirous to prove an intermediate state 
from the scriptures; much less, as one would 
wish, who thinks the dispensation of man’s re¬ 
demption from death, imperfeCt without it. 
This latter, indeed, is what the worthy dodtor 
does not think; but as he must have wished to 
prove his propositions, the concession is at least 
fair and candid, and leaves room to suppose, 
that if the sacred writers had thought the doc¬ 
trine either true or important, they would cer¬ 
tainly have treated it more direCtly and fully. 

It seems, however, they have said enough 
upon it to make it a doubtful point ; and what 
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they have said, appears so favourable to the 
doctor's side of the question, that “he is per- 
“ suaded the probability lies there.” And this 
he goes on to shew from a set of texts which 
occur in the new testament. 

As these texts have been hackneyed by al¬ 
most every professed writer on the affirmative 
side of this point, and all of them differently 
interpreted by their opponents, we shall make 
only a few remarks upon some of them, rela¬ 
tive to the proper use which the worthy dodor 
says may be made of them ; and we will begin 
with his text:—Matth. xxii. 32. God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living. 

Now to make a proper use of this text, it 
would have been but fair to have mentioned, 
_ that there is a clause added to it, Luke xx. 
38. For all live unto him, which conveys a 
very different idea of our Saviour's meaning, 
from what it appears to be as the dodor's text 
stands alone in St. Matthew’s gospel, and shews 
to demonstration, that our Lord had here no 
consideration in his mind, of the separate ex¬ 
istence of the soul. 

The doctor himself hath observed, that “an- 
“ other living state of the same person, after 
“ this, and besides this present state, is as 
“ much as the word resurredion, * considered 
“ in itself, ever implies. ”f 

This living state of the same person, then, 
must have been (if this observation is just) 
what the Sadducees denied; and as, without 
doubt, they considered the persons of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, as in a state of death, it 

* av*r*nr. + P. 376. 
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would not be sufficient to prove to them, that 
their separate souls or spirits, were alive, though 
their bodies were dead, unless the future living 
state of their persons could be proved. The 
question was concerning the restoration of these 
persons, supposed by the Sadducees to be dead, 
to a living state. Understand the text in St. 
Matthew, as Dr. Jortin appears to have under¬ 
stood it, and it would follow, that the restor¬ 
ation in question would never take place. For 
one part of the compound person was agreed 
on all sides to be dead ; and God, being not 
the'God of the dead, the power of God would 
not be employed to restore it to a living state. 

lint take in the clause of St. Luke, and the 
solution and proof are clear. “All persons 
“ live in the account of God, however they 
“ may appear to be dead to you.” This is the 
solution, and for the proof, they are referred 
to the power of God, and the declaration of 
his will in the scriptures.* 

* n«»1try«faV7.v fame. Solutio objettionis tacit*. Aiqui mor. 
tui tunc crant. Sane; fed vivunt quoad Dei potentiam, quae poteft 
mottuos v:! * mcliori rcdderc. Ipfe enim eft matwvln mla, u;oyl«. 

Giotius. See alfo, Weill pin in loc.-And Grot, in Gen. xxxi. 

42. who, upon the words, £Deus patris met Abraham, et timer 
Ifaac,]] (ays, Non dicit Deus Ifaaci, quia vivebat adhuc Ifaac, non 
cognominatur aulem Deus aquoquam mortalem adhuc agente vitam. 
How far this obfervation may b'e depended upon, is doubtful; wc 
find the c.xprcflion is varied, Exod. iii. When Mofes carried his 
meflage to the elders of Ifrael, he was to fay, The God of your Fa¬ 
thers, v. 16. But when to Pharaoh, The God of the Hebrews. 
Le Ciebc fays, Qmrrentibux autem quare Deus, Ifaaci potius 
quam Abrahami terror dicatur, nihil eft quod reponamus, nifi forte 
If’aacumita loom folitum.ut loc. He lays, the Rabbinical-account, 
that the fear of Ifaac alludes to the terror he was in when going to 
he facriliccd, is chimerical.—AUudn ad pavorem ilium, quo, quafi 
fra’no, cohibuit liaaciun, ne collatam in Jacobum benedittionem re- 
vt&aret. fun. & Trem. in loc. which conjecture is not deflitute of 
probability. But if Grotius’s oblcrvation fliould ftand good, ot)r 
bavioiu’s argument ends in a condulion ftritlly logical. 
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This clause indeed disables tlie doctor’s text, 
as an argument for the separate existence of 
Abraham’s soul; and makes the supposition 
quite unnecessary to the explanation of our 
Saviour’s reasoning. For it is not at all mate¬ 
rial, whether his soul survived his body or not, 
if his person lived in the account of God, as 
that circumstance insured to it a restoration to 
a living state at an appointed time. 

“ The Sadducees,” says the Doctor, “ held, 

that the soul was material and mortal, or ra- 
“ ther, that a man was nothing more than a 
“ living thinking body, who entirely pcrish- 
“ ed whenhedied. Upon- this system of their& 
“ a resurrection was indeed an impossibility, 
“ and a mere contradiction. It could only be 
“ a new creation of a new creature, which 
£< could have no relation to the man that was 
“ dead and gone.”* 

The bishop of Gloucester tells us on another 
hand, that the soul, according to the Saddu¬ 
cees, was only a quality of the body : and he 
tells us this with confidence. Dr. Jortin is 
diffident and uncertain, whether the Sadducees 
held that the human soul was material and 
mortal, or whether they held a man to be no¬ 
thing more'than a living, thinking body ; that 
is, without any soul at all. Dr. Jortin, I dare 
say, will be allowed by all competent judges, 
to have known as much of the matter as Dr. 
Warburton. But Dr. Jortin’s conjedlural ex¬ 
pressions in this passage shew, that he was far 
from being certain what was precisely the sys¬ 
tem of the Sadducees. What the other knew 
of the matter, the reader has already seen. 


* p< 37-i* 
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Doth it not seem then to have been a Want of 
candour, or a want of consideration, that dis¬ 
posed the doctor to say, “ that some interpre- 
“ ters had misunderstood the text, I am the 
“ God of Abraham, 8$c. for want of attending 
“ to the principles of the Sadducces, against 
“ whom-he argues,"* when he himself is un¬ 
certain what these principles were? 

The principles ot the Sadducees are thus re¬ 
presented in the scriptures. The Sadducees say, 
there is no resurrection. The Sadducees deny 
that there is any resurrection. The Sadducees 
say, that there is no resurrection, neither angel 
nor spirit. That is to say, (that we may keep 
to the doctor's interpretation of*»«r«o-i«) the Sad- 
dueees denied that there would be another living 
state of the same person. This therefore must 
he the point which our Saviour intended to 
prove, and to this proof interpreters apply our 
Saviour’s argument ; and make his conclusion 
to depend, as he does himself, upon the scrip¬ 
tures, and the power of God. 

‘ For," continues the preacher, “ if his rea- 
“ soiling had been so.subtle as they [these in¬ 
terpreters] “ have made it, the common peo- 
“ pie who stood by, would hardly have felt 
“ the force of it. Hut they perceived clearly 
“ from the text, as it. was explained by him, 
“ that the holy Patriarchs—were stili alive 
“ after the dissolution of their bodies, and 

they knew that this was an effectual confuta- 
“ tion of the Sadducsean notion, that there 
“ was no life besides the present, and that death 
“ put an end to the M-hole man.”f 


* F. 375. 376* 


+ Ibid. 
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But if this was the way in which the common 
people understood our Saviour’s argument, 
they would understand:—1. That there was no 
such thing as death. 2. That the body was no 
part of the person. 3. That the «***•*«•<t of the 
patriarchs, the other state of life besides this pre¬ 
sent state, was not future, but a state of which 
the patriarchs were in aCiual enjoyment: and 
consequently, that there would be no other re¬ 
surrection. 

But then would they not wonder what our 
Saviour meant by talking of the resurrection 
of the dead, and of what men will or will not 
be capable, when they shall arise from the 
dead.* And, lastly, why he should offer the 
case of Abraham, &c. as an argument of a re¬ 
surrection from the dead ? 

The Bishop of Gloucester, indeed, cuts this 
last Gordian knot with one nimble stroke of 
his critical scymitar, by saying that our Sa¬ 
viour’s words. Now that the dead, are raised, is 
not the proposition he meant direCtly to prove, 
but only the exordium to an indirect proof. 

But if Dr. Jortin hadjmy objection to the 
subtlety of an argument, I think he hardly 
would have adopted this intepretation. Besides, 
even this indirect argument, as Dr. Warbur- 
ton manages it, ends in a proof of a resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead at some time. A point to 
which Du. Jortin’s reasoning, I humbly appre¬ 
hend, will not lead us. For thus he goes on. 

“ It hath been said of our Lord’s argument, 
“ that it proves rather the permanency of the 


* Mark xii. 2 S* 
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“ same person, and the life of the soul, tliaa 
“ the resurrection of a dead man, according to 
“the common notion of that word.” 

Whoever said this, meant it, I conceive, as 
an objection to our Lord’s argument as exhibit¬ 
ed by Dr. Jortin. This therefore is inaccurately 
expressed. The Doctor’s explanation is denied 
to be our Lord’s argument; the argument is 
his own, and he must support it as well as he 
can. Here follows his answer. 

“ But, first, his argument was fully sufficient 
“ to confute the Sadducees with whom he had 
“ to do. And secondly, another living state 
“ of the same person, after this, and besides this 
“ present state, may justly be called a resur- 
“ region, and is as much as the word resurrec- 


“ tion, (aV r »w) considered in itself, ever im¬ 
plies.” 

True; but the question was not concerning 
the meaning of the word it considered in 
itself, but in connection with tire word 
and IK VEKp»'V f which means a living state succeed¬ 
ing a dead state. 

If our Saviour's argument had tended to the 
conclusion Dr. Jortin draws from it, he would 
have said, ye doerrnotknozeing thenaturcof the 
human soul, nor the meaning of the word re¬ 
surrection. The clause added by St. Luke, 
but unnoticed by Dr. Jortin, affords a full so¬ 
lution of all the Doctor's difficulties on this 


text, and a full confutation of Ills interpreta¬ 
tion of it, for all live unto him, and St. Paul's 
doctrine on the subject is preferable to his. 
None of us licet h to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself. For whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord, and whether we die, we die unto the 
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Lord ; whether therefore we live or die, we are 
the Lords. For this end Christ both died, and 
rose and revived, that he might be Lord both of 
the dead and living. Which clearly shews in 
what sense, God is not the God of the dead. 

Our Saviour says, Matth. x. <28. Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him who is able 
to destroy both body and soul in hell. 

Upon this text, Dr. Jortin thus argues, “ If 
“ the soul hath such a necessary dependence 
“ upon the body, that when this dies, that dies 
“ with it, then, he who kills the body, would, 
“ with the same stroke, kill the soul also. But 
“ our Saviour tells us, that this is impossible, 
“ because'the soul remains after the dissolu- 
‘ * of the body, and is out of the reach of human, 
“ or of created power*.” 

But our Saviour gives no such reason, nor 
meant to give it; for, on another occasion, 
he supposes it possible for human or created 
power, 4-i/x’ 51 ' onroxto-ai • as Luke vi, !)• '?*>■<*» 

repair*- <ru<rou, \ aTroXfcrai. Where tlie qUeS- 

tion is concerning Avhat is or is not lawful, the 

f ossibility of doing either is taken for granted, 
n Mark iii. 4. it is ow** * airoxmvai, and so 
is the reading in a great number of copies of 
•Luke, both printed and Mss. 

Our translators thought to avoid the contra¬ 
diction, by translating Mattli. x. by the 
w ord soul. But other translators had an equal 
right to render ^v X n in Mark and Luke by the 
sameenglish. 

It ought to have been translated by life, in 
.* P. 371. 
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both places, ahd then in opposition to 
Matth. x. 28, which means in many places, 
the present life, it would only denote the fu¬ 
ture life, to which the whole person was to be 
restored at the resurrection.* 

But Dr. Jortin objeCts to this. “ If it be 
“ said that our Saviour means the utter and 
“ eternal destruction of the soul, which no 
“ one can effeCt, because God hath promised 
“ us a resurrection to a second life, this would 
“ be a mere shift to avoid the force of a plain 
** text.” 

The text became plain to Dr. Jortin, by his 
ascribing to our Saviour a reason why the soul 
could not be killed, taken from his own ideas 
of the nature of the soul, for which we say he 
had no authority. As to the shift, I do not 
know but St. Luke may come within his repre¬ 
hension as well as other commentators, for he 
too avoids the force of the plain text of St 
Matthew, by referring only to a future life in 
general. 

The doClor goes on, “ for in this flat and 
“ far fetched sense our Lord might as well 
“ have denied, that men can kill the body, 

* The French tranflation of Mow (by the Janfenifts) give Matth. 
xiv. 25. thus, Car celuy quift voudrafauver, fe perdra ; ctceluy 
qui ft per dr a, pour l’amour dt moy, fe fauvcra. And then add 
this fenftble note. IIy par tout icy It mot d’ ami. Qui voudra 
jauvtr Jon ame, &c. Mais It mot, felon la phraft Htbraiqut, 
fgnifela perfonne meme, comme , il paroijl par St. Luc. xviii. 

3 ; et ctque dit Jefus Chrift, tjl fonde Jur ces deux manieres dt 
fauver, et de ft perdre: I’une temporelle , et l'autre eternelle. 
icy might as well have put this note to the margin of Matth. x. 
a8; hut for the fear of throwing cold water iuto purgatory, and of 
irritating i'uch wafps as Maimbourg and Mallet. 
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“ knowing ourselves to be the same persons 
“ that we were before.” 

Undoubtedly there was a sense in which our 
Lord did deny this. “ For,” (to use the words 
of a certain writer on this subjedt) “ I suppose 
“ Dr. Jortin himself would not have made the 
“ difference here intimated, between the power 
“ of God, and the power of man, to consist 
“ in the circumstance of destroying a dead 
“ carcase in liell # .” 

The author just quoted, hath given particu¬ 
lar answers to all Dr. Jortin’s interpretations of 
the texts he quotes, and to that author, I shall 
refer the reader for a farther detail, just noting 
a few inconsistencies in the dodtor’s said inter¬ 
pretations, both with respedt to his own posi¬ 
tions, and the plain sense of other scriptures. 

1. He brings these texts to prove an inter¬ 
mediate state of the separate soul of man, in 
some place of abode, allotted to it till the re- 
surre&ion, which place of abode he supposes 
to be different from, and infefior to the state 
of supreme felicity allotted to the persons of 
good men after the resurredtion. 

To prove this, hebrings, among other texts, 
Stephen’s invocation, our Saviour’s promise to 
the penitent thief, St. Paul’s extasy or trance, 
the same apostle’s willingness to be absent from 
the body, &c. 

“ Paradise,” says Dr. Jortin, “means not 
“ the kingdom of heaven, but the place of the 
“ good” [souls] “ after death and before the 
“ resurredtionf." 

* No proof in feripture of an intermediate flats ofhappuwfl or 
mifery between death and the refurreftion, p, to# 

t P ‘ 373* 
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1. Now, if Stephen’s prayer was heard, his 
soul was certainly received into the kingdom 
of heaven, far beyond the paradise of Dr. Jor- 
tin's separate souls. For he saw the heavens 
opened , and Jesus standing at the right hand 
of God ; and to Jesus in that exaltation, he 
put up his prayer. 

2. To ascertain where the penitent thief was 
with our Saviour that dap, we should know 
where our Saviour’s soul was between his death 
and his resurrection. But, in that interval, 
our Saviour went to the Father, John xvi. lb. 
Either therefore paradise was a place of su¬ 
preme felicity, contrary to Dr. Jortin’s notion, 
or we must place the Father in the inferior man¬ 
sion of separate spirits. 

3. St. Paul was taken up into paradise, but 
whether in the body, or out of the body, he 
could not tell. Paradise, therefore, for any 
thing this apostle knew, might be a receptacle 
for bodies as well as sonls. 

4. The same Apostle was willing to be absent 
from the body, and to be present with the Lord. 
If this absence means a state of separation of 
the soul from the body, the apostle must have 
contradicted himself, for he was not willing to 
be unclothed, viz. in a state of separate exis¬ 
tence of the soul only, but cloathed upon, viz. 
with a glorified body, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life. Hence it appears, that 
the immortality of the uncloathcd or separate 
soul, is a mere pagan dream. 

The rest of Dr. Jortin's comments are liable 
to equal difficulties wlieu contrasted with those 
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plain texts which refer all future life to the re* 
surredion of the dead, as may be seen in other 
places. Here therefore we drop our remarks 
upon his interpretations, and think it needless 
to consider what texts he brings in support of 
his second proposition, as if the separate sub¬ 
sistence of men’s souls after death, and that 
some place of abode is allotted to them till the 
resurrection, may be proved, we shall make no 
scruple to allow, that they may subsist in such 
abode Avith as much thought and self-conscious¬ 
ness, as the doctor might be pleased to ascribe 
to them. 

To these probable authorities of scripture, 
the doCtor adtls the testimony of the fathers of 
the church, Avho lived in or near the times of 
the apostles, who, he tells us, “ were unani- 
“ nious in this opinion, and persuaded thattha 
“ soul of every man upon the dissolution of 
“ the body, died not, but had aproper place to 
“ go to, and accordingly this doCtrine is to be 
“ found in the most ancient Christian liturgies.” 

It is impossible for a reader of this sermon, 
who has likewise read Dr. Jortin’s remarks on 
ecclesiastical history, not to recoiled Avliat 
that excellent man hath said of the authority 
due to the fathers of the church.* The worthy 
preacher foresaw, comparisons might be made 
to the disadvantage of the testimony to which 
he here appeals. He therefore puts in a season¬ 
able caveat in these Avords. 

“ This is an argument of weight; for though 
“ Ave are not obliged to adopt all the notions 
“ or reasonings which are to be found in the 

* Remarks on Ecdes. Hift. vol. ii. p, 163. ed. 1752. 

X 
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“ primitive fathers, yet a clue regard is to be 
tl paid to their testimony concerning doctrines, 
(l which they deliver as received by the church 
“ in their <Jays.” 

And of this we shall readily allow the most 
ancient Christian liturgies are competent evi¬ 
dence, even as the liturgies of the papal church 
are evidence, that the do6trine of purgatory 
is received by that church in these days. 

The proof from these most ancient liturgies , 
of the point in question, arises from the forms 
of prayer in which there is a commemoration, 
of the dead, and a supplication that they may 
rest, who died in the peace of the church. * 

Now, I apprehend, it will be a considerable 
diminution of the weight of this argument, 
that the most ancient of these liturgies is many 
years posterior to the times of the apostles. 
And if the compilers of them introduced doc¬ 
trines for which they had no apostolical autho¬ 
rity, the consent, or unanimity of the church 
or churches, which received them, will only 
argue, that these primitive fathers began very 
early to dogmatize from their own imaginati¬ 
ons, and had the address to bring the congre¬ 
gations where they presided, into their parti¬ 
cular sentiments. 

If Dr. Jortin meant this for no more than an 
additional weight in the scale of universal con¬ 
sent, we think it sufficient to say, that tradi¬ 
tional opinions, derived from education, &c. 
&c. are of little more value than popular pre- 

* Confuetudinem effe vetuftiffimam, ut in pubiicis ecclefiae pre- 
cihus comiuemoratio fiat defun&orum, et quia illis petatur a Ded, 
qui in pace eccldiae funt mortui, pauci home ignorant, Cjlfaubon*, 
jipift, 838. p. got. ed, Almcloveen. 1709. 
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judices. They send us back indeed to their 
original authority, and by the value of that 
they must be estimated. 

For the commemorations of, and prayers for 
the dead in these ancient liturgies, the com¬ 
pilers of them had no authority from the apos¬ 
tles, or apostolical times.* The first Christians 
we are told, equipped their oratories in the 
manner, and with the furniture of the Jewish 
synagogues, f and no doubt, borrowed many 
of their liturgical forms from them.;); Whoever 
will be at the pains to peruse Vitringa’s disser¬ 
tation, De Statu Ecclcsice Christiana ?, a Ne- 
rone, ad Trajanum, will easily perceive, how 
little the fathers of the Christian church, who 
lived during that interval, were likely to com¬ 
pose liturgies. Dr. Jortin knew this as well as 
Vitringa, and should not therefore have ap¬ 
pealed to ancient liturgies, as containing the 
testimony of men who lived in or near the, 
times of the apostles. 

We are now arrived at the proof of the wor¬ 
thy preacher’s second proposition, viz. “ that 
“ the intermediate state is a state of thought 
“ and self-consciousness, and consequently of 
“ content and of happiness in a certain de- 
“ gree.” 

.The do6tor says, “as we find many intima- 

* Licet fateatur rex, banc confuetudinem antiquiffimos au&ores 
habuiife, a principio tamen, et temporibus apoftolicis, unde omnis ec- 
clefiae autiquitas repeti debet, fic faclum effe, nemo ad hanc diem 
potuit probare. Cafaubon Epift. u. s. 

+ Bohmer, Dillertationes Juris Ecclefiaftid, Dif, 2. § x. p. 46. 

$ The Jewifli writers never mention their ancient prophets, with¬ 
out adding, qui in, pace quiefcat. See Vitringa, Obfcrv, Sacrae, 
vol. ii. p. 846. 

X2 
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“ tions in the scriptures concerning this [in* 
“ termediate] state of the good, and hardly 
“ any concerning the state of the bad, I shall 
“ confine my inquiries to the former.” * 

“ lie thinks it probable however, that the 
“ disquiet of jhe wicked, [in an intermediate 
“ state] if they feel any, will arise, not from 
“ punishment! but from the expectation of it, 
“ which is the natural result of a guilty con- 
“ science, and is indeed a most disconsolate 
“ and miserable situation.” 

Divines, who think it absurd to suppose, 
that the final punishment of the wicked will be 
by material fire, suppose this most disconsolate, 
miserable situation, will be all the punishment 
to which the wicked will be doomed at the last 
day; which, added to the reflection that they 
are for ever shut out from the presence of God, 
will be sufficient misery, without the expecta¬ 
tion of a farther punishment. 

The doCtor, however, thinks, there is a far¬ 
ther punishment allotted for them, for which 
this intermediate situation is only a state of 
reservation. And having stated this theory 
with respeCt to the wicked, he goes on thus. 

“And, for the same reason, it is likewise to 
“be supposed, that the souls of the righteous 
“ receive not their proper and intended reward 
“ before that day, and that they rest in the 
“ joyful expectation of it.” 

For what same reason? namely this, “ that 
“ the last being always described to us as the 
“ time of trial, sentence, and condemnation of 
^ the wicked, this induceth us to think, that 


* Sermon,-p. 378. 
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“ such aCtual punishment will not be inflifted 
“ upon them before that time.” 

If then this reason has any weight, all the 
doubts which the doCtor forjps concerning the 
feelings of the wicked, will incumber his hypo¬ 
thesis of a state of intermediate happiness for 
the good; for the last day is equally described 
to us, as the time of trial, sentence, and ac¬ 
quittal of the righteous, as of condemnation of 
the wicked. 

In a note, p. 3g6. the doctor offers the soul- 
sleepers a compromise in this matter, “by al- 
“ lowing, that whilst the good enter into a 
“state of peace and comfort, the wicked are 
“ properly condemned to an insensible condi- 
“ tion till the last day calls them forth.” 

“ He would not however, have the wicked 
“ flatter themselves with the vain hope of 
“ sleeping to the day of judgment. If it 
“ should be so, the senseless interval will not 
“ in reality remove the fatal hour, but death 
“ and the resurrection will seem to them closely 
“ united together.” 

But the very same consideration is offered to 
the righteous, as no discouragement or cause of 
discontent, even though they should sleep to 
the last trumpet. For, “in a sleep without 
“ sensation, be it long or short, the interval is 
“ as nothing.—It is like closing the eyes, and 
“ opening them again instantly.” 

A state of 'expectation is a state of anxiety 
at least, if not of painful suspense. Joyful ex¬ 
pectation, for the space of some thousands of 
years, is an idea of which the human mind <;an 
have no conception in its present connexion 
with the body. They who preach up an inter- 
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mediate state, as a topic of consolation, and 
encouragement to the good and virtuous, 
should be able to give a good account “how, 
“ and in what manner the soul a&s, whilst it is 
“deprived of the body,” and not pretend to 
plead ignorance, whether it aCts “by its own 
“ natural powers, or by more subtle material 
“ organs and instruments fitted to its separate 
“ state.”* While this is left uncertain, and 
even inexplicable, their hearers will rather turn 
to the soul-sleepers, who encourage them to 
hope, that no interval more’perceivable than 
the twinkling of an eye, will pass between 
their falling asleep, and being put in posses¬ 
sion of supreme felicity. 

' We must not pass by a conjectural hypothesis 
of this incomparable writer, who had the art to 
recommend an hundred things to our serious at¬ 
tention, which a clumsy, confident, paradox¬ 
ical adventurer would make perfectly ridiculous. 

The passage occurs in a note, vol. i. sermon 
ix. p. 185. I shall transcribe it. 

“ What if we should suppose, that the souls 
“ of brutes are spirits who have misbehaved 
“ themselves in a former state, and are impri- 
“ sonedin those bodies by way of punishment? 
•* You willsay, perhaps, that punishment ought 
“ to be attended with a consciousness in the 
“ intelligent agent, that he suffers for passed 
“ transgressions. But how do you know that 
“ they have not this knowledge ? And suppo- 
“ sing that they have it not at present, vet 
“ they may in another removal to another 
“ state, retrieve their consciousness and remi- 
“ nisccnce.” 


* Sermon, p. 373, 
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This is offered byway of solving a difficulty, 
in our present system, viz. why brutes, which 
being no nfbral agents, can have no demerit, 
should be subject to so much misery and suf¬ 
fering as falls to their lot in the present state 
of things.* 

With this question we have nothing to do. 
Let the Cartesians look to it. We have only 
to consider what effe6t this supposition would 
have upon our author’s compromise in the xixth 
sermon, vol. ii. under consideration, and upon 
the reason given for the intermediate misery of 
the wicked during their state of reservation, 
supposing their consciousness to remain. 

The compromise is evidently offered through 
an apprehension, that the unhappy state of wick¬ 
ed souls in a conscious intermediate state, 
might look too like punishment, and imply a 
double condemnation, and a double punish¬ 
ment for the same transgressions. But this hy¬ 
pothesis of transmigration is inconsistent, ei¬ 
ther with the doctrine of an intermediate sleep, 
or with the sentence of the last judgment, as 
stated by the preacher in the sermon we have 
been examining. 

If, by allowing consciousness to the im¬ 
prisoned spirit, we determine this transmigra¬ 
tion to be a real punishment, we must suppose 
it to supersede any future sentence at the last 
day. and if you admit a suspension of con¬ 
sciousness and reminiscence with respect to 

* There are texts of feripture which feem to fuppofe a moral 
agenfy even in beads, as where the blood of man is required at the 
hand of every bead. Gen. ix. 5 : or at lead where a refpeft is had 
to their innocence, as Jonah iv. 11. where the cattle feem to be 
reckoned among the infants, on whofe account, as (jnconfriuus of 
good or evil, Nineveh was fpared. 
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former transactions, yet the imprisoned soul 
must have some present sensibility of its suf¬ 
ferings in the brutal body, or the 1 idea of pu¬ 
nishment vanishes ; and such sensibility being 
admitted, there is no room for the compromise 
proposed above. 

It has been observed in the course of this con¬ 
troversy, that writers on the behalf of a consci¬ 
ous intermediate state of the human soul, have 
been extremely shy of determining, what be¬ 
comes of the separate souls of the wicked? Cal¬ 
vin declared he would have nothing to say to 
them. Others have slipped them over without 
mention. And purgatory had stared in the face 
of every one of those zealots who disposed of 
them in an intermediate state of suffering. 
These last however could not avoid accounting 
for their notion by a parity of reason, with re- 
spedt to the intermediate state of the righteous. 
And so far they are honest; for a parity of rea¬ 
son there must be, whether the doctrine of a 
separate existence is contemplated in a moral, 
or a natural view. 

. The innate candour of Dr. Jortin has brought 
this part of the subject xipon the carpet, in 
every view that can betaken of it, and he hath 
admitted a parity of reason, in deferring the 
complete happiness and misery of the righteous 
and the wicked respectively, till the last day. 
But he seems to have seen clearly, that by ad¬ 
mitting the same parity of reason into the doc¬ 
trine of the separate existence of the human 
soul, either a doublc.punishmentof the wicked, 
or something of the purgatorial kind must have 
been the inevitable consequence. And for 
|bis reason it was, that be was for compound- 
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ing the matter. Even his hypothesis of trans¬ 
migration will admit of this parity of reason. 
For it is possible to suppose, that there may be 
innumerable animals which live and die with¬ 
out any of those sufferings to which others of 
them are subject; and why may we not suppose, 
that these arc the receptacles of the spirits of the 
good, who, by this means, pass their time in 
case and innocence, and even in delight and 
happiness in a certain degree ? 

Upon the whole, notwithstanding the supe¬ 
rior talents of this great and good man, not¬ 
withstanding his strong attachment to the side 
of thequestionhe espouses, we must be obliged 
to acknowledge, that his reasonings and in¬ 
terpretations have decided nothing, and that 
lie hath left the controversy just as he found it. 

Upon looking a second time over Dr. Jortin’s 
sermon, I find there is a passage quoted which 
has not usually been brought in proof of a sepa¬ 
rate existence. It is the history of our Lord’s 
transfiguration, “at which time the Evange- 
“ lists inform us, Moses and Elias came and 
“ conversed with Jesus, and were seen and 
“ heard by those disciples who were present.” 

“ As to Elias,” says the preacher, “ he died 
“ not, but, like Enoch before him, was taken 
“ up into heaven. But of Moses it is written, 
“ that he died and was buried. This account 
“ therefore, is a fair intimation, that good men 
“ continue to live and to a6t after they are re- 
“ leased from this mortal body.”* 

But, 1. The death and burial of Moses isspor 
ken of in such mystical terms, that there is 

* Sermon, p. 3 8 i* 
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sufficient room to believe, that he was not re¬ 
leased from his mortal body, as others are re¬ 
leased. Josephus says, that though it is said 
in the sacred writings, that Moses died, yet he 
was certainly taken sway in a cloud, while Ele- 
azerand Joshua were conversing with him, and 
conveyed into a certain valley ; and he says, 
the account given in Deuteronomy of his de¬ 
cease, was to prevent the Jews from presuming 
that he was gone to God [or become .a divine 
being] upon account of his virtue.* 

Le Clerc asks why it should be more danger- 
rous for the jews to believe the divinity of 
Moses, than of Enoch and Elias, whose trans¬ 
lations are related without reserve ? A very 
plain answer might be given to this question, 
if it were necesary, from the state and circum¬ 
stances of the Jews at these several periods. 
But Le Clerc may be interrogated in his turn. 

“ Upon the words, No man hnoweth of his se¬ 
pulchre unto this day, Le C’lerc says, Nc sci¬ 
licet ad e/us monumentum adoratum irent .f 
Why was not the same caution used with re- 
speetto themonuments of Abraham and David, 
for whom the Jews had perhaps, the same ve¬ 
neration they had for Moses ? 

‘i. Whatever Mas the condition of Elias on 
this occasion, the same was that of Moses. Luke 
says of them, that they appeared in glory. 

i 

* Anr’q. Lib. iv. cap. viii. fefl. 48. p. 176, Edit. Hudfon. 

+ In Deut. xxxiv. 6. Grotius mentions, upon the authority of 
Origin and Epiphanim, a book intituled av<o>i|i;, or nia> 

of the AJfumpiion of Mops, from whence be thinks Cle¬ 
mens took a certain narrative in bis Stromata, which probably, in 
irs turn, gave occafion to the curious things we read concerning tht 
AJ/uPtfPiin of the LUflcd Virgin, 
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Upon which Le Clerc notes, C'est-a-dire, en- 
vironnez de Veclat, et de la Majestk qui accom- 
pagnent les corps glorieux, dans le sejour de la 
beatitude eternelle. It was never doubted 
whether the children of the resurrection could 
live and act in glorified bodies, or not. The 
question is concerning separate souls, after 
the mortal body is put off, aud before the glo¬ 
rified body is put on. 

3. It is therefore hardly a fair intimation to 
infer, from this incident, that all good men 
continue to live and to act after they are re¬ 
leased from this mortal body, a'rnl that in a 
state of separation of the soul from the body, 
because one man is there recorded to have put 
ona glorified body before the time appointed for 
the general resurrection of the dead, and par¬ 
ticularly a man whose release from the mortal 
body, was so unlike that of any other man of 
whom history, sacred or profane, have made 
mention. 

4. The appearances of these good men in glo¬ 
rified bodies, and the silence of the scriptures 
concerning any appearances of the unembodi- 
cd spirits either of good or wicked men, is a 
presumptive argument at least, that the doc¬ 
trine of the consciousness and activity of the 
human soul in a state of separation from the 
body, was not the current doCtrine of the times 
when the sacred penmen wrote the scriptures. 
It is indeed inconsistent with their accounts of 
a future state. Such of the Christian fathers 
as espoused it, derived it from the philosophy 
of their pagan masters ; and, unapprehensive 
of its consequences, with respeCt to the doCtrine 
of the gospel, 'did their endeavour to accom- 
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modate it to several expressions in the new tes¬ 
tament, and thereby left a precedent for their 
successors in latter ages, to proceed to still 
greater extravagancies of interpretation, when¬ 
ever the subject came in their way. 

I am in some doubt how far the Psycho- 
panychists will think themselves obliged to 
Dr. Jortin for espousing their party. They 
will, no doubt, approve his interpretations of 
scripture ; but when they consider that he la¬ 
bours only for the probability of his opinion, 
that he is inclinable to a compromise with his 
opponents, on seeing the consequences of ad¬ 
mitting intermediate misery for the souls of the 
wicked, that he more than hints at the possi¬ 
bility of a transmigration of wicked souls, to 
keep things upon a par with the intermediate 
content and happiness of the righteous, and 
lastly, his candid concession, that the righ¬ 
teous lose nothing, and the wicked gain noth¬ 
ing, by their intermediate sleep; when these 
thipgs, 1 say, are considered, there may be 
room to doubt, whether the patrons of a con¬ 
scious intermediate state will be much edified 
by the doctor’s operations on the question, and 
whether they will not rather chuseto abide by 
their strong hold of a natural immortality on 
philosophical principles, than accept of his 
aid on the terms he offers it, 

Be that as it may, let the historian praise his 
candour in expressing his diffidence in a man¬ 
ner which shews, that he did not desire his in¬ 
terpretations of .the texts he builds upon, should 
pass for infallibilities. Would to God I had 
the talents to perpetuate the rest of his excel¬ 
lencies to the latest posterity. But he rests 
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from liis .labours, and heareth not the voice of 
the oppressor, nor of the petulant scorner. His 
works will sufficiently speak for him, while 
there are any remnants of piety, learning, and 
good sense, among the sons of Britain, and 
■will follow him to those mansions, where nei¬ 
ther envy, malevolence, nor the dogmatical 
arrogance of ignorant supercilious criticism, 
y'ill deprive him of his reward. 

Dum juga month aper, fluvios dum pitch amabit, 

Dunique thy mo pal'ccntur apes, dum rare cicadte, 

Semper honos nomenque tuum, laudefque mancbunt. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Mr. T. Broughton’s Defen ceo/ the commonly 
received doctrine of an immaterial, and na¬ 
turally immortal principle in nan. Levelled 
at the Bishop of Carlisle’s Appendix, and 
the Historical View. On what Provocation. 
Combats the Bishop's texts by appealing to 
Cicero. Remarks. Whether Cicero believed 
a f uture state ? Mr. Broughton’s idle dis¬ 
tinction between the end of the present life, 
and the beginning of the next. Surprised 
that Dodwcll’s controversy with Dr. Clarke 
is not noticed in the Historical View. Com¬ 
mends Mr. John Broughton’s Psychologia. 
Extract from Dodwell. And from Dr. 
Coward’s reply to Mr. J. Broughton. Cen¬ 
sure of Mr. Thomas Broughton’s Defence in 
a monthly Pamphlet. Mr. B. charges Soci- 
nianism on his opponents. His book called, 
a Prospect of Futurity. Compared to the 
speculations of Cyrano de Bergerac. And 
Don Quevedo. Talks of the pointing in 
Greek Manuscripts. And of other things 
of which he knows still less. 

170’G-l WAS just about closing the foregoing de- 
17GS*tail* when I recollected, that there was one 
gentleman, and the only one I know of, who 
hath honoured the former edition of the Histo¬ 
rical View, with his particular remarks. I mean 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Broughton, Prebendary 
of Sarum, and vicar of St. Mary Ratcliff, and 
St. Thomas in Bristol. 

This gentleman wa's set to work by a parti- 
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cular provocation. He had, it seems, upon 
the stocks, Four Diner to tious, which were 
to be intitled, a Prospect of Futurity, or the 
Life to come . In the first of these dissertations, 
he proposed to give a prospe6t of the state of 
the dead between death and the resurrection. 
But as the publication of the Historical View, 
Dr. Law’s Appendix, and another traCt intitled. 
Universal Redemption a scripture doctrine, 
threatened not only to intercept his prosper, 
but “ to destroy the very foundation of his 
“ first dissertation, and affeCt very much the 
“ reasonings employed in the rest,” it became 
necessary for him to clear the way, in a precur¬ 
sory discourse, which he intitles, A Defence 
of the commonly received doctrine of the human 
soul as an immaterial, and naturally immortal 
principle in man, against the objections of some 
modern writers. 

But though the notice Mr. Broughton takes 
of the Historical Viezv, is the only reason I 
have for paying him this particular respect, I 
shall venture to leave that performance to bear 
up, as well as it can, by its own little merit, 
against the objections in thisdefence; and shall 
only give the reader a specimen of Mr. Brough¬ 
ton’s manner of confuting the learned bishop 
of Carlisle’s second proposition, viz. “ r Jhe 
“ state to which death reduces us, is represen t- 
“ ed in scripture, as a state of absolute insen- 
“ sibility, a total privation of life and con¬ 
sciousness, or an utter extinction of being.”* 

One might say, that this, as Mr, Brough¬ 
ton hath stated it, is not the bishop’s second 


* Defence, p. 37. 
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jiroposition.* But we will take it, as Mr. lJ. 
for the benefit of his Prospect, hath chosen to 
represent it. 

Mr. B. having applied the scriptures cited 
in the appendix in proof of the proposition, 
solely to the death of the body, by an arbitrary 
ipse dixit , proceeds to give usa detail ofCicero's 
sentiments on the subject of a future state, by 
way of illustration of the scriptures appealed to 
by the bishop; in some of which Cicero ex¬ 
presses himself so, as to be understood to dis¬ 
believe a future state, though in others he as¬ 
serts his firm*belief of it. 

Now, to say nothing of this new method of 
explaining the Christian scriptures, we must, 
to make them useful to Mr. B. take these ne¬ 
gative passages of Cicero, to relate only to the 
state of the dead body ; as where he says, 
Mortem—contemn ere debebemus,propterca quod 
nullum sensum essel hahitura . j* Mr. B. trans¬ 
lates sen sum, by thought and reflection. But 
if death puts an end to thought and reflection, 
no province is left for a “ spiritual substance, 
“ united with the body before its death, and 
‘ ‘ subsisting separately after it. ” Not to men¬ 
tion, that upon Mr. ll.’splan, thought and re¬ 
flection must be attributes of the body, and not 
of the spirit. 

To these negations, Mr. B. opposes an affir¬ 
mative passage, which he thinks expressive of 
Cicero's absolute belief of a future state. It is 
the hackney'd one in his discourse DcSenectute. 
But here he finds himself committed with the 
two doctors Middleton and Warburton, who both 

* See the bifliop’s Appendix, p. 367. edit. 1 755. 

+ Cic. EpHU Fam. v., si. ‘ 
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agree, though for different reasons, that Cicero; 
with respeft to the doCtrine of a future state, 
was a frank infidel. 

What is Mr. B, to do now? For if the opi¬ 
nion of these two doctors is to pass; current, 
what becomes of Mr. B.’s illustration.. 

To get clear of this incumbrance, Mr. B. 
has recourse to a distinction. “ There are,” 
says he, “ two lights in which death may be 
“viewed. It may be considered, either as the 
‘ ‘ end of the present life, or the beginning of 
“ the next, Cicero plainly considers death in 
“ the former light only.” That is to say as 
extinguishing all sense, thought, reflection and 
consciousness of what had happened in the 
course of that life to Avhich death puts an end; 
or, to give it in Mr, B.’s emphatical words, 
“ reducing us to a state of absolute insensibi- 
“ iity with respeCt to the things of this world.” 

But what, in the mean time, becomes of the 
continued consciousness of the separate soul ? 
or, of what is it to be conscious in that state of 
absolute insensibility of what is past? Here 
Mr. Broughton stands ready with the other 
member of lfis distinction, to tell us, that death 
is the beginning of a new life, and that there 
is no interval between the end of the first life, 
and the beginning of the second ; but if this 
was Cicero’s notion, he plays the trifler egre- 
giously with his correspondent, by consoling 
him with the hopes of an utter extinction of all 
reminiscence of his present griefs, at the same 
time that he knew the beginning of a new life 
Would restore, or rather indeed continue the 
consciousness of them in the separate soul. 

If Mr. B. should be disposed to say, that 
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the objects of the consciousness of the separate 
soul, are different from those of which it had 
been conscious in the body, we will not be so 
illnatured as to ask him, how* he knows this? 
or what those obje&s are, of which the separate 
soul is conscious at the very beginning of anew 
life. We only desire to know how lie ascertains 
the identity of the soul in these two different 
states, and how he will reconcile himself to 
to those of his party, who are so very con fklent, 
that the soul never undergoes any change? 

“ Iflhavejustly interpreted Cicero’s words,” 
says Mr. Broughton, “ I cannot but think, 
“ that by the same way of. interpretation, we 
“ may as justly reconcile Dr. Law’s collection 
“ of scriptures, relating to the state of death, 
“ with the dodlrine of the survivorship andim- 
“ mortality of the human soul.” Hardly. We 
shall forgive him for making Cicero talk like 
a fool, orajesuit, or a politician, but we shall 
not think him so very just, in applying the 
same way of interpretation to thesaered writers. 

Mr. fhoughton is surprised, that our histo¬ 
rian, meaning his humble servant, should not 
take notice of the controversy between Mr. 
Dodwell and Dr. Clarke. Perhaps a plausible 
reason might be given for this omission, and 
Mr. Broughton shall certainly have it, in ex¬ 
change for any good reason he shall chuse to 

f ive, why, after mentioning his namesake Mr. 

ohn Broughton’s Psychologia, with the attri¬ 
bute of a learned and solid answer to Dr. Co¬ 
ward’s second Thoughts,* he forbore to men¬ 
tion the said Doctor’s Epistolary Reply to Mr. 

* Preface to Mr.T, Broughton’s Def.p, iq. 
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Broughton, in which this learned and solid an¬ 
swerer, is hunted out of his subterfuges, in a 
manner which renders him an objedfc of pity.* 

Dr. Clarke’s hypothesis of the natural immor¬ 
tality of the soul is so well known, and the ar¬ 
guments relating to it on the one side and the 
other, so sufficiently set forth in the Historical 
View, that the author might well think he 
should be dispensed with in not giving a parti^ 

* In hopes that this defender may grow wiferfor thefuture than 
to call fuch heroes as Dr. Coward from the dead, to adorn his 
triumphal carr, we fiball give him a fpecimen of the faid Dr. Coward's 
talents at dealing with a pompous fophifter, viz. the defender’s name- 
fake, Mr. John Broughton. 44 Good Sir,” (fpeaking to Mr. 
Broughton), “ do but confider without pafhon, how you have an- 
“ anlwed that argument, drawn from eternal life being the gift of 
“ God; ergo the philofopher ought not to give us an unwarrantable 
“ immortality. This is the fubftance of Eftibius’s argument. Anf, 
“ s. It is a fuperlative gift to have an immortal foul, p. 208. 
“ 2. We know it fromfcripture revelation, 3. Life denotes hap - 
“ pinefs in fcripture; fo by a new and full ajfurance, it is by 
44 fcripture become a new gift. 4. The forfeited title to this hap- 

4t pinefs, wets by the gofpel refiored to mankind. -—What is all 

“ this to the puipofe ? If I fay, immortality to man is a fuperlative 
“ gift revealed from fcripture only, and this immortality confifts in 
“ an happinefs of life after death which Adam forfeited and Chrift 
“ reftored, is not this as good divinity as yours ? Nay, I am litre, 
“ yours has not that probability of truth, as mine has, becaufe your 
“ firft propofition is precarious and groundlefs, unleft you make it 
44 appear, that God gave man an immortal foul at creation ; and 
“ mine has the whole religion of the gofpel to juftify it. Sir, but 
44 one queltion more. Is immortal life a gift to an immortal being ? 
41 Yes, lay you, happineis fuper-added to immortal life, is a gift } 
44 and that is meant by immortal life in the fcripture. Then pray 
44 do you interpret fcripture, if your head can do it right, and tell 
44 us, that Chrift promifed his believer only happinefs fuperadded 
44 to our immortal life in the next world, for he knew that we haft 
44 »n immortal life before. Can you, with any face, give fuch a 
4 ‘ glofs to the feriptures ? Is not the whole intent and purport of 
44 ue gofpel to tell us, that though we had forfeited eternal life by 
44 Adam’s tranfgrellion, yet by Chrift we ftiould he reftored to that 
44 again, who elfe would have died eternally ? Doth he not firft 

YS 
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cular account of it, by a formal detail of his 
argument. 

As to Mr. Dodwell, the historian had seen ' 
nothing of his upon the subject, except his let¬ 
ter to Mr. Kirk concerning the immortality of 
the soul, against Mr. Layton’s hypothesis, 
wherein there is nothing to distinguish thedoc- 

“ promife life to a dead lump of earth, rotted in the grave after feve- 
“ ral thoufand years, by which we are put in a ftate of being capa- 
“ ble ofhappinefs? And after this promife of life, then if you do 
“ well, yon £hall have happinefs fupcradded to it, as a new gift. 

“ Away with ycur trifling with a text. Is life a gift to a dead car- 
** cafe or no ? If it be, it is a gift of God, and no being elfe can 
“ poflibiy give it. If it be not the gift of God, then the l’cripture 
'* ts vain, and the promife of none effeft. For as to happinefs or 
“ mifery attending that life, it is fubfequentto it, and depends upon 
“ yourfelf for the mod part, to perform the conditions of obedience 
“ God has fet before you.” Epiftolary Reply, p. 233. Again, 
proceeding to ferret this learned and folid anfwerer out of another of 
his lurking holes, he attacks him thus. “ Another argument like the 
CI former, is in relation to the curfe denounced agamft Adam, in 
“ the day that thou eateft thereof (viz. the forbidden fruit) thou 
“ Jhalt die. What finned ? faith Eftibius. Soul as well as body, 

“ and therefore both were liable to death. But fay you, by way 
“ of a nice queflion, What is to beunderjlood by, thou ? p. 279, 

“ Anf. The whole man, or perfon of man. Then, fay I, whole 
“ man died.—An, whole mart may be as wellunderjlood for a part, 

“ as a part for the whole.— 'This is rare philofopby indeed! Whole 
man died, therefore one half of him furvived,” Epift. Rep. p, 
239. Again. “ As to thofe arguments, Eftibius urges from the 
“ nature and end of a refurreftion and general judgment, I believe 
“ you fqrefaw them unanfwet able, and therefore was forced to recur 
“ to an intermediate ftate,—This dream has indeed relieved you one. 

“ way, but then it prefles you very hard on the confines of purga- 
“ tory. For what end are fouls referved in that ftate ? If wicked, 

** and in torments, then it cannot be lefs than a purgatory. If 
“ righteous, and in happinefs, though but initial, as you term it, 

** then you anfwer not well, for the juftice of God, who has, by 
fuch his alignment, attefted them to be fo far innocent, as to be 
“ in a ftate of certain falvation, and certain happinefs, and yet he 
“ Hill detains them from a pcrfefl confummation and blifs, fo many 
“ (huuland yeais before a general refurreflion. If any man bad 
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trine Mr. Dodwell then held, from that which 
the commmon assertors of the immortality of 

“ for that time no being at all, as Eftibius avers it, it is no injuf- 
“ tice to a non-exiftent man, becaufe he is not capable of having 
“ in juft ice done him in a ftate of non-exiftence Again, the fcrip- 
“ tures every where, by the particle, then, relating to a fixed day 
“ of a general judgment, feem plainly to teftify Goa’s ordination on 
“ my fide. But for God to give our fouls exiftence in an inter- 
“ mediate ftate, who knew that they will have a certain happinefs 
** full and complete in all degrees, yet to detain them from it fo tong, 
41 without {hewing any ordination of his from icripture to juftify the 
‘‘ truth of your opinion, by your good leave, I think, {items a grand 
** refleflion and derogation to infinite juflice; for which opinion you 
“ deferve lull ration or purgatory at leafl.” Epift. Reply, p. 241. 
The following advices of this fenfible writer feem to be equally necef- 
fary for Mr. Thomas, as they were for Mr. John Broughton. 
“ One word or two of advice to you, and I have done. 1. When* 
“ ever you write again, get a man of folid judgment and reading to 
“ fupervife your papers before they come haftily into the world, that 
“ your expreffions may always be fenfe, if they bear little or no 
“ weight in argumentatation. 2. Take fuch a man’s judgment in 
“ examining the reafons you nropofe as demonftrative, and efpccial- 
“ ly where you attempt to reduce the adverfary to own abfurdities, 
“ and to ridicule him. 3. Never ufe calumny for argument, by 
“ calling a man athieft, heretic, irreligious, &c. cither by inueudo 
“ or exprefs words. For it becomes iuch as are ofyour ftation, and 
“ of your funflion, to treat men with candour and raildnefs of tern* 
** per (whatever latitude a layman may take) more particularly. 
“ This is a breach of good manners, ana give me leave to tell you, 
“ that when you prefume tocall one athieft or heretic, who is known 
“ conftantly to frequent the facrament often in the year, and feldom 
“ fails public devotion in the week days, in the church of England, 
“ you, or any one elfe, do very ill to brand fuch an one with 
“ athcifm, or irreligion, or as a broacher of heretical opinions.'* 
p. 246. So much for the learned and folid Mr. John Broughton, 
whofe Pfychologia Mr. Locke thus chara&erifcs. “ The other 
“ book you mentioned I have feen, and am fo well fatisfied by his 
“ gth fefdion, what a doughty fquire he is like to prove in the reft, 
“ that I think not to trouble myfelf to look farther into him. He 
“ has there argued very weakly againft his adveriaty, but very 
“ ftrongly againft himfelf.” Locke’s Letters to Collins in £es 
Maizeaux's collection of his pieces, p. 261 , 
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the soul urged against such writers as Dr, Co¬ 
ward and Mr. Layton. At the same time he 
had seen Mr. Layton’s excellent answer to Mr* 
Dodwell’s letter; and now that a farther ac¬ 
count of Mr. Dodwell’s hypothesis hath fallen 
in the Justoriau’s way, he cannot help giving 
it as his opinion, that Mr. Dodwell being sore¬ 
ly pressed by Mr. Layton on this subjeCt, found 
himself under a necessity of discarding the doc¬ 
trine of the natural immortality of the soul, 
and substituting in its place, that hypothesis 
in his epistolary discourse, which so highly 
scandalised Dr. Clarke.* Whoever will com¬ 
pare Mr. Dodwell's letter and Mr. Layton’s an¬ 
swer, with the beginning of the account of 
Mr. Dodwell’s hypothesis of the immortality of 
the soul, subjoined to his life by Mr. Brokesby, 
will probably discern some foundation for this 
conjecture, upon which however no great stress 
is laid. 

To give Mr. Broughton (who, it is probable, 
knew as little of Mr. Dodwell’s hypothesis 
Avhen he wrote his defence, as the author of the 
Historical View,') all the satisfaction he can 
reasonably expeCt, we here exhibit a short ab¬ 
stract of that hypothesis, so far as it is to be un¬ 
derstood from Mr. Brokesby’s representation. 

‘ ‘ There are three souls appropriated to man. 
“ 1. The Choical or elementary soul, common 
“ toman with all other animals, and perishing 
“in man, as well as in brutes, at the death of 
“ the body. 2. The mwi the in-breathed 
“ soul, which distinguishes him from the brute 

* See, Mr. Dodwell’s hypothecs of the immortality of the foul, 
at the cud of his life, by Mr. Brokdby, 17x5, 
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“creation, and has a mere capability of im- 
“mortality, but is not of itself immortal, or 
“ has any proper natural immortality in itself. 
“ 3. The 'J'ux’i imu***!**.), or the soul infused by 
“ the Holy Spirit, which issud naturd immor- 
“ t’al, but is imparted to those Christians only, 
“ whom he calls the Peculium of Christ. All 
“ mankind have the Pnoe, and by that subsist 
“ in a separate or intermediate state, and by 
“ it are made capable, the good of eternal 
“ reward, the wicked of eternal punishment. 
“ The righteous are rendered immortal by the 
‘ c superaddition of the -i-vx* wwpMwi to the 
“ in consequence of faith and repentance, by 
“ virtue of the redemption of the Peculium by 
‘‘Christ. This superaddition, however, knot 
“ to be had but by baptism, and is therefore, 
“ by Mr. Dodwell, called, the baptismal,im- 
“ mortalizing spirit. Nor w*U any baptism 
“ have this immortalizing effedt, but that only 
“ which is administered by the hand, or under 
“ the authority of a bishop. According to the 
“ reasoning of the best and purest ages, all who 
“ desire a solid title to the good and divine 
“spirit, are obliged to depend on bishops. 
“ As to what becomes of the souls of the wick¬ 
ed and unbelievers, Mr. Dodwell does not 
“ speak with equal assurance. He seems to 
“ think they may be punished in the inferior 
“ mansions of their separate state. He tells 
“us, there was an ancient tradition, that souls 
“ survived their bodies in vehicles, which were 
“called uivia 9*>o>\vv; and that the primitive 
“ Christians believed separate souls to havevl- 
“ sible bodies of the same shape with those 
“ wherein themselves lived formerly. Yet 
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'/* they believed those bodies mortal, as being 
“ capable of sensible pain by the corporeal fire 
“ of hell. But elsewhere, he seems to be of 
“ opinion, that through the clear apprehension 
“ of the amiableness of the good, and the tur- 
“pitudeof vicious courses, conscience alone 
•“ may more contribute to the grief or delight 
“of naked souls, than the most exquisite im- 
“ pressions of our fleshly organs.” 

It is no wonder, that these representations, 
tvith the sort of reasonings and authorities by 
'which they are supported, should give so in¬ 
genious and accurate a reasoneras Dr. Clarke, 
‘great, advantage in shewing the preference due 
to his hypothesis, in comparison with this of 
'Mr. Dodwell, who, however found an advo¬ 
cate that was not sparing of his pains to reta¬ 
liate upon Dr. .Clarke, and sometimes with no 
bad success.* Why would not Mr. Brough¬ 
ton undertake the defence of Dr. Clarke’s ma¬ 
sterly and decisive letter against this formid¬ 
able champion ? I can assure him, the praises 
given to Dr. Clarke’s letter by Bishop Hoadley, 
have not made such defence unnecessary. 

But Mr. Broughton is indeed, but a poor de¬ 
fender. One of the monthly writers, about the 
timehis defence came out, (no bad judge of such 
compositions), informs us, that “ Mr. Brough- 
“ ton has shewn a zeal in this defence, quite 
“ dispi oportiouable to the knowledge he has of 
“the s«bje<5t”| However let us do him jus- 

* In twolraflj, the one infilled, H yt«i‘r t&‘*n,'The Holy Spirit 
the Author of Immortality, &c. The other, Immortality preetcr- 
natural to human fouls. By a Preibyter of the church of Eng¬ 
land. Both printed for Sawbridge, 1708. 

t Monthly Record of Literature for May 1 767. 
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tice; he has learned so much of his trade, as to 
make up in spleen and calumny, what he wants 
in argument. 

“ It may not be amiss,” says Mr. Broughton, 
“ to observe here, (what, perhaps, will create 
“ no great prejudice in favour of their doc- 
“ trine) that the writers against the immorta- 
“ lity of the soul, seem to have copied after 
“ Socinus and his followers ; as we learn from 
“ Professor Herman Witsius.”* 

If this wretched insinuation is not amiss , 
neither will it be amiss to observe, that Mr. 
Broughton seems to have copied after the popish 
defenders of purgatory and saint-worship, as 
hath been shewn by the only writer who took 
the trouble to examine this defence, upon its 
first appearance.f 

Having thus made way for his Prospect of 
Futurity, Mr. Broughton found no difficulty 
to exhibit it to the public in the year 1768. It 
abounds with a variety of discoveries, o'f which 
the w'orld hitherto had no conception, and in 
which his readers find themselves more or less 
interested, in proportion to their credulity. 

Mr. Broughton proposes, “ to give the ad- 
“ ventures of a human soul in its progress from 
“ time to eternity, its departure from its cor- 
“ poreal habitation, its intermediate residence 
“ in Hades, or the invisible region ofdisembo- 
“ died spirits, its reunion with its former com- 
“ panion the body, its appearance before the 
“ tribunal of its heavenly judge, its arrival at 

* Preface to Mr. Broughton’s Defence, p. xvii, 

+ In a pamphlet intituled—^ Warning againjt Popijh doctrines, 
or obfervations on the Rev, Mr. Thomas Broughton’s defence of an 
inherent immortality in man . 1767. 
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“the destined place of Its final abode, and the 
‘ happy or miserableendofits peregrinations.”* 
A certain critic hath compared Mr. B.’s spe¬ 
culations upon these subjects to those of Cyrano 
de Bergerac.f But when adventures are pro¬ 
mised, why are' we put oft’ with speculations ? 
By judiciously selecting from Don Quevedo 
and the said Bergerac, Mr. B. might have 
given us an entertaining detail of these adven¬ 
tures. 

But let us amuse ourselves a little with his 
speculations. On Luke xiii. 43, he observes, 
that “ our Saviour himself was not to be in 
“ heaven till more than fbrty days after his 
“ crucifixion ; and therefore the malefactor’s 
'* soul must have waited above six weeks be- 
“ fore it could be with Christ in that region.” 
And how does Mr. Broughton know, that our 
Saviour’s soul was sooner in paradise? Heap- 
peals t;o the text, Verily I say unto thee, To¬ 
day thou shalt be with me in paradise. But, 
say the soul-sleepers, the pointing in the com¬ 
mon copies, is wrong, the comma should be 
after to day. “ You are mistaken,” says Mr. 
Broughton : “ All the manuscripts” (which 

have no points, and hardly any distinction be¬ 
tween one word and another) “are against 
you.”^: 

Again, as to any moral use, or spiritual im¬ 
provement, in the intermediate state, Mr. 
Broughton allows there is none, in the sense 
of improved merit, and he gives the reason, 
viz. The intermediate state, being no state 

* Pref. p. 14 

+ Critical Review, April, 1768. p. 27 a; 

$ Diir. i. p- 93- 
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of probation, the state of the soul in it must 
be unalterable; and he affirms the same of hea¬ 
ven : (which however is more than he knows). 
But as to improvement in spiritual excellency 
and perfection, he makes no scruple to admit 
it, -both into his intermediate state, and into 
heaven, and calls it, being better qualified, to 
go on unto perfection.* Whence we learn, 
1 . That there is no merit in a soul’s improving 
in spiritual excellency: and, 2. That a soul 
whose state is unalterable, may improve in spi¬ 
ritual excellency and perfection. 

And then again, though he grants as above, 
that there is no moral use whatever for this in¬ 
termediate state, yet he says, there may be 
a natural necessity of the soul’s existing some¬ 
where or other, and some how or other, in 
the interval between death and the resurrec¬ 
tion;! the wisdom of establishing which, as 
well as the manner of it, he would have the 
soul-sleepers take for granted; which indeed 
would be no unreasonable request, after they 
should have admitted the reality of such exis¬ 
tence. And so having granted the whole, 
Mr. B. can easily get rid of some objections 
hinted in the postscript to the bishop of Car¬ 
lisle’s Appendix, and in the Historical View. 

These instances we hope will convince the 
impartial, that we have given Mr. Broughton 
all the consideration he can reasonably expeCt. 


* P. i,39, ‘40* 


+ P. 141 . 
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CHAP. XXX. 


An essay in the Theological Repository, intitu¬ 
led , Au Attempt to prove that the resurrec¬ 
tion takes place immediately after death. 
The witchcraft of words. The author makes 
thought the essence of the soul. Knows 
every thing relating to the soul. His sound 
philosophy contrary to that of Mr. Looke. 
Asserts that the soul always thinks. IJis 
proofs examined. Begs the thing in question. 
Appeals to experience. The author s conse¬ 
quences upon the supposition that the soul 
does not always think. Consequences drawn 
by Mr. Locke from the contrary supposition. 
The author's interpretation of certain texts 
examined. Takes refuge in the quarters of 
the Psychopannychists. According to him, 
Abraham’s whole unborn posterity must have 
been in a state of sensibility, at the time of 
Moses’s adventure at the bush. Castellio’s 
modesty. More texts examined. The author 
has a difficulty upon his hands which he did 
not foresee. 

177 0 T 

AM told I cannot decently make an end of 
this detail, without some notice of an ingeni¬ 
ous and spirited essay, exhibited in the Theo¬ 
logical Repository, No. IV. vol. ii. p. 346. with 
the title of An attempt to prove, that the re¬ 
surrection takes place immediately after death. 

I was indeed willing to pass by this hypo¬ 
thesis entirely. Dr. Caleb Fleming first ad¬ 
vanced it a few years ago, and it occasioned a 
controversy carried on with an acrimony very 
jipstly reprehensible on both sides, which I 
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could wish were buried in utter oblivion. But 
the subject being once more brought into view, 
upon principles, as it should seem, somewhat 
different from those of Dr, Fleming, I am in* 
duced to say something to the objection's al- 
ledged in this attempt, against the hypothesis 
of those who contend for the sleep, or the in¬ 
sensibility of the soul, between death and the 
resurrection. 

This task will be very short The essayist 
has stated the difference between himself, and 
those who hold the sleep of the soul, as follows. 

“ The only difference then lies here, that 
“ they have the gloomy prospeCt of being in- 
“ sensible for thousands of years, perhaps, be- 
“ fore their happiness begins; whereas I endea- 
“ vour to prove, that their happiness shall be- 
“ gin immediately after death.”* 

There seems to be a kind of fascination in 
some words, with respeCtto their influence upon 
the spirits of some sorts of people. A prospeCt 
of any degree of evil for thousands of years, has 
a most alarming sound. And insensibility is 
taken by this author, as one of the greatest of 
evils. But when the real case comes to be con¬ 
sidered, the prospeCt of insensibility for on« 
single half hour, is just as gloomy as for a mil¬ 
lion of years* 

This gentleman thinks, that if the soul ot 
mind become insensible, it must be annihila- 
ed. “When,” says he, “all thought, re- 
“ membrance, activity, and every Other pro- 
“ perty belonging to it are extinguished, I 
“ have then no longer an idea of it [the pnnd] 


* p - 39 i- 
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“ divested of.all its essential properties; it is 
“ then destroyed, and exists no more.” p. 359. 

But this writer has told us just above, that 
there, is a substance in which these properties 
or qualities exist. If so the substance of the 
soul may remain, when the properties of it are 
no more. The absence of these properties im¬ 
ply indeed, that the substance would in that 
case, be in a state of insensibility. But still 
in a state of existence, and capable of receiv¬ 
ing its properties again, whenever it should 
please the author of its being to restore them, 
unless indeed the gentleman uses substance 
only as a technical term, to be taken up for 
mere convenience, and laid by in a state of 
nonexistence, when it is not wanted.* 

It has been said, that “ all philosophical ar- 
guments, drawn from our notions of matter, 
“ and urged against the possibility of life, 
“ thought, and agency, being so connected 
“ with some portions of it, as to constitute a 
“ compound being or person, are merely ground- 
ed on our ignorance.”! 

But this is a consideration of no weight with 
our essayist, who knows every thing about it. 
“ He can form very clear and distinct ideas of 
“ body and spirit, as the constituent parts of 
“ human nature. He is acquainted with the 
“ qualities of both, and tells you what each of 

them possess.-He knows that these quali- 

“ ties are essentially different from one ano- 

“ ther, and, consequently, so are the substan- 
. \ 

* See Bp. Law’s Appendix, edit, a 765, p. ^ao. Note (A), 
+ See Bp. Law’* Appendix. 
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“ ces in which they exist. He knows still 
“ more. He knows that all the arguments 
“ which have been offered to prove, that the 
" soul sometimes ceases to think, even while 
“ we are yet alive, as in a fainting fit, a sound 
tc sleep, &e. are vain.” 

This knowledge our essayist derives from the 
principles of sound philosophy. There was a 
time when Mr. Locke was esteemed a sound 
philosopher, and he was of a different opinion 
from this gentleman, who would have done 
well to have pronounced with a little more dif¬ 
fidence for his own opinion, unless he could 
have brought a better argument to support it. 
Let us consider the force of it. 

“ All the arguments, ” says he, “which have 
“ been offered to prove, that the soul some- 
“ times ceases to think, are vain. They only 
“ prove, that we do, not always remember what 
“ we think. I do not remember one thought 
‘ c that passed through my mind upon the first 
“day of January last. Will any one,from 
“ thence conclude, that I was in a state of in- 
“ sensibility all that day? In short, it is one 
“ thing to think, and another thing to remem- 
“ ber what we thought.”* 

At what distance of time from the first of 
January here mentioned, this writer penn’d 
this paragraph, we are not informed. Let us 
suppose it to be exa&ly three months after, 
viz. on the first of April. The question I 
would put to him, should be, not whether he 
remembered what he thought on the first of 
January? But whether he remembered on the 
first of April, that he thought at all on the 


* Theo!, Rrpof, u, s. p. 359. 
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first of January? Undoubtedly he would an¬ 
swer this question in the affirmative, for he 
seems not disposed to take it well, that any 
one should suppose he wap insensible on that 
day. I w r ould then ask him, on the same first 
of April, whether he remembered that lie thought 
at all on the thirty-first of March, i. e. the day 
before? Here I should expeft he would tell 
me, not only thathe remembered that he thought 
but likewise the subject of many of his thoughts. 
1 would then go on, and supposing him to have 
slept well on the night of the thirty-first of 
Search, l would intreat him to tell me, what 
he thought on during that sound sleep? If he 
should say, he did not remember; I would then 
request he would favour me with a convincing 
argument, that, during that sound sleep, he 
thought at all; for though I can readily allow, 
that, to think, and to remember what we have 
thought at the distance of three months, are 
two different things, yet till I understand, 
from the sound philosophy of this gentleman, 
that I am mistaken, I shall be of opinion, that 
not to think, and not to be conscious that we 
think, is one and the same thing. 

But, “thought is essential to the soul; if 
“.you deprive the soul of the faculty of think- 
“ ing, you annihilate the soul.” 

, But this, Mr. Locke says, is to beg the ques¬ 
tion ; and the soul-sleepers are not disposed to 
give it up. 

“ We know certainly by experience,” says 
this great man, “ that we sometimes think, and 
“ thence draw an infallible consequence, that 
“ there is something in us which has a power 
“ to think. But whether that substance pern 
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“ petually thinks or no, we can be no further 
“ assured, than experience informs us. For 
“ to say that aftual thinking is essential to the 
“ soul, and inseparable from it, is to beg what 
“ is in question, and not to prove it by reason, 
“ which is necessary to be done, if it is not a 
“ self-evident proposition.”* 

Let us try then how far experience will carry 
us in this disquisition. The idea of duration 
arises from a succession of ideas, and by that 
succession, duration is measured in our minds. 
“ When that succession of ideas ceases,” says 
Mr. Locke, “our perception of duration ceases 
“ with it, which everyone clearly experiments 
“ in himself, whilst he sleeps soundly, whether 
“ an hour, or a day, or a month, ora year; of 
“ which duration of things, whilst he sleeps or 
“ thinks not, he has no perception at all, but 
“it is quite lost to him, and the moment 
“ wherein he leaves off to think, till the mo- 
“ ment he begins to think again, seems to him 
“ to have no distance.”')' 

This, I apprehend, is matter of experience,^: 
and to oppose it by saying, that the soul thinks 


* Eflay, book ii. chap. i. feft. 10. 

+ Eflay, book ii. chap. xiv. left. 4. 

% There are numberlefs inftances of this, A remarkable one 
may be feen in Mr, Peckard’s Farther Obfervations on the Do&rine 
of an Intermediate State, p. 32. Another I fliall tranfcribe from 
the Gazetteer, Saturday, September 28, 1771, which is brought me 
whilft 1 am writing on the fubjeft, “ Yefterday fe’nnight the wife 
“ of a tradefman in May’s buildings, St. Martin's lane, going to bed 
“ as nfuai, in good health, fell afleep, in which flie continued till 
“ Tuefday morning, although feveral methods were taken to awake 
“ her, but without effeft, till flie awoke of herfelf, got up, and went 
“ about her houfhold bufinefs, and it was with difficulty ihe could Be 
“ perfuaded it was any other day than Saturday,” 

z 
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without any succession of ideas, or without 
•perception, is something more than begging 
the question. It is playing an imaginary hy¬ 
pothesis against matter of fa6L If this reason¬ 
ing of Mr. Locke's does not convince this 
essayist, that the soul does not always think, 
I hope it will convince him, that it is not to be 
overthrown by barely saying, that such reason¬ 
ing is vain. To say that a man does not re¬ 
member what he thought at a particular time, 
when he is not, nor ever was conscious, that 
he thought at all at that time, is using a lan¬ 
guage which a sound philosopher would pro¬ 
bably call jargon. 

“ But,” says this gentleman, ‘‘evensuppose 
“ the souls of men to exist in such a state, 
“ what valuable end can it serve in the crea- 
“ tiou ? For God does nothing in vain. An 
“ immense multitude of souls in a state of in- 
“ sensibility, can be of no use to themselves; 
“ they can be of no use to others; they are of 
“ less use in the universe, than the meanest 
“ particles of matter are in the system of na- 
“ ture, &c. &c.” p. SfiO. 

Every thing has two handles. When the 
author of this attempt has answered the follow¬ 
ing questions which laid in his way, as an in¬ 
cumbrance upon his hypothesis, it will be time 
enough to think of ansAvers to his interroga¬ 
tories. 

“ If the soul has no memory of its own 
“ thoughts; if it cannot lay them up for its 
“ use, and be able to recal them upon occa- 
“ sion; if it cannot reflect upon what is past, 
“ and make use of its former experiences, rea- 
“ soilings, and contemplations, to what pur- 
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“pose does it think? They who make the 
“ soul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not 
“ make it a much more noble being than those 
“ do whom they condemn for allowing it to be 
“ nothing but the subtilest part of matter. 
“ Characters drawn in dust, that the first breath 
“ of wind effaces; or impressions made on a 
“ heap of atoms, or animal spirits, are alto- 
“ getlier as useful, and render the subjeCt as 
“ noble, as the thoughts of a soul that perish 
“ in thinking; that once out of sight are gone 
“ for ever, and leave no memory of themselves 
“ behind them. Nature never makes excellent 
“ things for mean or no uses ; and it is hardly 
“ to be conceived, that our infinitely wise 
“ creator should make so admirable a faculty 
“ as the power of thinking, that faculty 
“ which comes nearest the* excellency of his 
“ own incomprehensible being, to be so idly 
“ and uselessly employed, at least one fourth 
“ part of its time here, as to think constantly, 
“ Avithout remembering any of those thoughts, 
“ Avithout doing any good to itself or others, 
“ or being any way useful to any other part of 
“ the creation. If we examine it, we shall not 
“ find, I suppose, the motion of dull andsense- 
“ less matter, any where in the universe made 
‘ ‘ so little use of, and so wholly thrown away. ”* 
That our essayist contrived his questions to 
be even Avith Mr. Locke, there can be little 
doubt. But his questions neither contain nor 
imply any answers to those of Locke. Let 
him ansAver Locke's questions in the first place, 
and I am persuaded he will then Avant no an- 

* Locke’s Eflay, b. 2. chap, i, feft. 15, 

Z2 
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swers to his own. It is not barely an occasi¬ 
onal want of memory, that will account for 
the insensibility of a sound-sleeping man, with 
respedt to his thoughts in that state. It is a 
total deprivation of all memory and conscious¬ 
ness of thinking, which, to support our au¬ 
thor’s hypothesis, must be made consistent 
with the adtual power or faculty of thinking 
without intermission. 

It is upon this hypothesis, that the soul never 
ceases to think, that our author’s interpretati¬ 
ons of the texts he makes use of, wholly de¬ 
pend. He supposes, that in fact, the soul ex¬ 
ists not in a naked separate state for a single 
second of time. The resurre6tion-body, ac¬ 
cording to him, is put on immediately after 
the departure of the soul from the mortal body. 
Upon any other principle his expositions are 
mere arbitrary assertions, for which there are 
no grounds; the major part of his citations be¬ 
ing, without this postulatum, equally favour¬ 
able to a final and general resurrection and 
judgment of all the dead, at a particular period. 

One or two of his interpretations will serve ' 
to make this plain. 

“The apostle Paul,” says he, “evidently 
“ supposes, that the human soul can exist in a 
“ state of happiness immediately after its se- 
“ parationfrom the body.” And then having 
quoted, £ Cor. xii. 23. 1 knexo a man in Christy 
&c. he goes on thus. 

“ It is true, indeed, the apostle was not dead 
“ and buried at the time when this happened ; 
“ but if the soul becomes insensible when se- 
“ parated front the body, he never could have 
“ been in paradise, and heard such unutterable 
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“ things; and his uncertainty depended upon 
“ the possibility of a separate state of cousci- 
“ ous existence.” p. 36a. 

I cannot well tell what to make of this. It 
seems to be an an attempt to prove , that the 
resurrection does not take place immediately 
after death. That is to say, to prove that the 
separate soul may be in a state of happiness 
without the resurre6tion-body, and if so, every 
thing may happen to the separate soul, which 
our author supposes to happen to it in con¬ 
junction with the resurreCtion-body, even a 
final judgment. 

Had he turned this incident to the account 
of his system, he must have supposed, that 
Paul had, pro hac vice , a resurrection body 
conferred upon him, as a qualification for his 
admittance into paradise. And I do not see 
that Paul’s uncertainty precludes this supposi¬ 
tion, any more than the supposition of his 
soul’s being in,a state of separate existence 
during this exstatic vision. 

But then, what must have become of Paul’s 
mortal body, which* according to this attempt, 
was neither dead nor buried? And when Paul’s 
soul returned to that body, what became of 
his resurre&ion-body? 

These are difficulties which bear so hard upon 
this writer’s hypothesis, that he found it neces¬ 
sary to give way to the Psychopannychists in 
one part of their hypothesis which contradicts 
his own, that he might avail himself of another 
part, viz. that the soul always thinks. For 
“ he finds in scripture, that all the promises 
“ of future happiness are to be accomplished 

only at the resurrection,” p. 3 52. a plain ar« 
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gument, that men will not be in a capacity tq 
enjoy that happiness before the resurredtion. 
But here is an inference drawn from the case 
of Paul, that there is not only a possibility that 
it may be otherwise, viz. that the separate soul 
may be made happy without any resyrredtion, 
but a necessity, that it must have been other¬ 
wise in the case of St. Paul, unless we suppose 
him to have had two bodies at the same time. 

“ Our Saviour’s argument,” says the gen¬ 
tleman, “against the Sadducees, is utterly in- 
“ consistent with a state of insensibility.” lie 
then quotes Luke xx. 37. 38. Nozv that the 
dead, are raised, &c. upon which he thus des¬ 
cants. 

“ From these words it is evident, that Abra- 
“ ham, Isaac, and Jacob were then living in 
“ another world; and that all the past gener- 
“ ations of men, though dead to us, and gone 
“ from the world, are nevertheless alive in the 
“ sight of God, and in another state, for all 
“ live to him, though they may be dead to us,” 
p. 363. 

The reader will here be.pleased to observe, 
that, “even Moses shezved at the bush, that the 
“ dead are raided, and he shewed this by calling 
“ the Lord the God of Abraham, the God of 
“ Isaac, and the God of Jacob." This then 
was as good an argument for the resurredtion 
of the dead, in the days of Moses, as in the 
days of our Saviour. And our observator i§ 
extremely right in extending the conclusion 
to be drawn from it, to the past generations of 
men, that is to say, to all the generations of 
men, which existed between Moses’s adventure 
at the bush, and the time when our Saviour 
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disputed with these Sadducees. For it is, I 
think, agreed on all hands, that the terms, I 
am the God, of Abraham, imply a promise to 
Abraham, and all his posterity collectively. If, 
therefore, it is really true, that “our Saviour’s 
“ argument against the Sadducees, is utterly 
“ inconsistent with a state of insensibility,” it 
must be true, that all the souls of the past ge¬ 
nerations, i. e. of all the generations of men 
between Moses and Christ, were in a state of 
sensibility at the time of God’s appearance to 
Moses at the bush; for the words, all live unto 
God, considered as a consequence arising from 
the proposition, I am the God of Abraham , 
&c. must extend to those who were unborn, as 
well as to those who were dead, when Moses 
shewed this at the bush.* 

“All live to God,” says our author, “though 
“ they may be dead to us.” Which lie under¬ 
stands to mean, that all live to God, in another 
state , and in another world. But God who 
quickeneth the dead, says St. Paul, calleth those 
things that are not, as though they were ; which 
is indeed referring the life of those who are 
dead to us, to another state and another world; 
but it is a future world, which is no farther in 
existence, in the account of God himself, than 
that all things, past, present, and to come, are 
naked and open to his omniscience. 

Castellio tells us, that when, in translating 
the new testament, he met with this passage, 
(Luke xx. 38.) he made no note upon it, be- 


* See this matter more fully explained in a pamphlet, intituled, 
Remarks on Dr. Warburton’s account of thefentimeutf of the early 
Jews concerning thefoul, p. 5*———69, 
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cause he did not then understand it. (An ex¬ 
ample of modesty in this excellent person, 
which, in this instance at least, it would not 
have misbecome our author to follow.) But 
when he came to Horn. iv. 11,—17, he seems 
to have had a fuller insight into the meaning 
of our Saviour: and accordingly gives us his 
explanation under that chapter, which, because 
it seems to be full as clear and consistent as 
any I have met with, I put down in the mar¬ 
gin.* 

What our Author says of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, being then living in another world, 
is a mere arbitrary notion, resulting from his 
not understanding the style of scripture. They 
lived then/in another world, just as much 
as their unborn posterity did, when this declar¬ 
ation was made at the bush. Castellio saw 
the absurdity of such an interpetation ; he saw, 
that if our Saviour’s argument proved only the 
immortality, or separate life of the human 
soul, it would be inconclusive as to the resur¬ 
rection of the dead; and therefore rightly ex¬ 
pounds the words, for all live unto God, (as 


* Viventiwm Deus efl, non mortuorum: qnippe cum ci vivant 
vmnrs. De qua ibi (Sc. Luc. xx.) ideo nihil Icripfi, quod earn 
nondum intrlligebam : videbattir enim animorum immortalitatem 
(•fiendere, quum de refurrettione difputarci. Qtianquam ne nunc 
duidem de ea affirmabo, tanlum dicam quid mihi venerit in meniem. 
Quum dicaiur Abrahami, Ifaaci, et Jacobi, necefle eft ut aut illi 
vivant, aul Deus fit mortuorum Deus. Atqui mortuorum efle Deum, 
eft nullius efle Deum, quum mortui non jint. Ncceffe eft ergo ut 
illi vivant. Sed non vivunt, Fateor, non vivunt hominibus quibus 
tanlum praefens vita, prxfens eft. Sed vivunt Deo, quieos in vitam 
revocabit; qux vita nobis/utara, 'Dcaprajcns eft, Ergoeritmor- 
tuornm refurreciio. His Chriftus Sadducseos refellit. Caftellio in 
Rom. iv. i i— i 7. 
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the passage suggests) of the all-comprehending 
mind of the creator, which takes in all futu* 
rity, with the same distinct intuition as things 
that are present.* 

St. Peter, to assist our imperfect conceptions 
of this matter, reminds those to whom he wrote 
his second epistle, that one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day, chap. iii. v. 8, As this text re¬ 
lates to the question, IVhcre is the promise of 
his coming ? v. 4. and was intended to account 
for the delay of it, the passage is so unfavour¬ 
able to our essayist’s hypothesis, that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to evade the con* 
elusion to be drawn from it, if it was possible. 
Passing by therefore the four next verses, he 
settles upon the i3th, where it is said, Never¬ 
theless ice, according to his promise, look for 
neze heavens and a new earth, wherein dzoelletfi 
righteousness, which he interprets of those 
sions which our Saviour spake of preparing for 
his disciples, John xiv. 2. 3. and in which he 
supposes them to be already placed. And this 
he calls, leading us to the apostle’s meaning, 

* Sed quid fit omnes Deo viverc, et ei omnia efie praefentia, 
adhuc manet obfeurius. Nos fic conabimur exponcre..—Fluit aqua 
Rheni. Ejus parvuja portio mihi nunc praeiens eft, quse pauloante 
praefens erat Schafufianis . Eadem paulo poll praefens erit Argenti . 
nenftbus. At Sol toium hoc fpatium praefens babet, tamque ei prae¬ 
fens Argentina e{l, quam Baiilea. Sic tempus fluit ut aqua ; tem- 
poris pars ea, in qua fumus, nobis praefens eft. At Deo qui maxi¬ 
ma s eft et fempiternus, univerfum tempus, et quodfuit, et quod 
eft, et quod erit, praefens eft. Ita quod revivifeet aliquando, et vivet 
Abrahamus, id nobis -abfens et futurum eft. At Deo id tempus, 
et proinde ea res, praefens adeft.-—Haec ego caljgantibus animi 
oculis dico, non alfirmo, Callcllio, ubi fupra. Knimmfiw, co¬ 
ram Deo. Quum coram hominibus nondum extarent illae gentei, 
Bengelius in Rom, iv, ty. 
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But Peter seems to have known nothing of all 
this. Had he known that the promise was al¬ 
ready fulfilled, he surely would not havesethim- 
self to account for the delay of it. His readers 
were impatient to have it fulfilled. To recon¬ 
cile them to this delay, he tells them, that, with 
the Lord, a thousand years are but as one day, 
by which he means evidently to take off, what 
our author calls, the gloominess of the prospect 
of waiting for it in a state of death, for a thou¬ 
sand years. He then tells them, that the Lord 
is not slack or tardy concerning his promise, 
(the promise of his coming) as some men count 
slackness; but suspends it from his compassion 
and long suffering, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance. 
And this long-suffering of God being indefinite, 
it might last for many generations beyond that 
in which St. Peter’s disciples lived ; and so 
long as it did last, so long would the coming 
of Christ, the day of the Lord, be deferred. 

' But-now, upon our author's hypothesis, where 
Was the propriety, or the pertinence of these 
topics of consolation addressed to these Chris¬ 
tians, unless some of them had a chance to live 
athousand years, or as many thousands as the 
long suffering of God might dispose him to 
defer the coming of Christ? The final com¬ 
ing of Christ, according to our author, was 
nothing to any one, but to those who should 
be alive on the earth at that period. “ The 
“ dead, whether in Christ or not, immediate- 
“ ly after they died, arose from the dead, in 
“ his account, appeared before the judgment 
“ seat of Christ, and have received a sen- 
“ tenee according to the deeds done in the 
“body, whether they be good or evil,” What 
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is the promise of the coming of Christ to all 
or any of these ? Was not the apostle, upon 
our author’s hypothesis, amusing them with an 
account of an event in which they would have 
no concern, if they departed this life (as he 
plainly intimates they might do) before it hap¬ 
pened, instead of comforting them with the 
assurance, that as soon as they departed this 
life, the promise would be made good to them,, 
with all those effedfcs which would attend its 
more visible performance, among the genera¬ 
tions of men they should leave behind them ? 

The common sense of every reader of the 
scriptures of the New Testament, must be 
shocked with the contemplation, that the day 
of the Lord ;—the day which God hath appoint - 
ed to judge the world in righteousness;—the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men ; the 
great day of judgment, shall affect none but 
those who shall be living upon thceanh at that 
period, that is to say, not a thousand millionth 
part of those to whom the promise of Christ’s 
coming was made, and who according to the 
language of holy writ, are to be doomed happy 
or miserable by it. 

From these two instances, without examine 
ing any others, it is presumeable that this inge¬ 
nious observator’s interpretations of the scripo 
tures he quotes, are not sufficiently authentic 
to support the conclusions he would draw 
from them. And he has one difficulty upon 
his hands, which possibly he did not, foresee, 
lie has all the antiscriptural consequences of a 
separate existence to account for, save one, 
that of a second judgment, to supersede which. 
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he is obliged considerably to darken the scrip¬ 
tural evidence we have, that there will be any 
future judgment at all. 


CONCLUSION. 

Inferences from the foregoing Historical 
View. Advantages given to papists, by the 
groundless concessions of Protestants. An 
instance from Cardinal Alan’s works. Cal¬ 
vinists who treat those who deny the natural 
immortality as atheists. Various instances 
of abuse thrown upon those who hold the doc¬ 
trine of the sleep of the soul. Their adver¬ 
saries not uniform. Churchmen and philo¬ 
sophers divided after a long alliance. The 
scriptures owned by the former to be the on¬ 
ly criterion. Tillotson's concession on this 
head, unfavourable to his side of the question. 
Advantages given to unbelievers by the Psy¬ 
chologists. Metaphysical subtleties not to be 
regarded. The final appeal to the scripture 
only. An article of news from Copenhagen 
in the year ] 762. A remark upon it. 

I AM greatly afraid the foregoing detail will 
appear to be tedious;, and yet there is little 
more taken into it, than seemed to me to be 
absolutely necessary to shew the rise and pro^ 
gress of those prejudices and that confusion, 
which, to this hour, perplex the question con¬ 
cerning an intermediate state. The account 
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might have been swelled to ten times its present 
bulk. What is here exhibited, seems to be suffi¬ 
cient to authorise the following conclusions. 

First, That the notion of the soul’s immor¬ 
tality as a truth independent on the Christian 
revelation, was bred and nourished among the 
schoolmen of the twelfth, thirteenth, and a 
great part of the two following centuries, 
when senseless quibbles past for the produc¬ 
tions of genius, and unmeaning jargon, for 
profound erudition. It will probably be said 
that the same conclusions have, since the re¬ 
vival of letters, and the cultivation of sound 
philosophy, been drawn from rational premises. 
Concerning this, every man may judge as he 
sees cause. I am unhappy enough to find no 
more demonst ration in the reasonings of Clarke 
and Baxter for the natural immortality of the 
soul, than in the syllogisms of Lombard and 
Aquinas. 

Secondly, That these scholastic subtleties 
were adopted by the popish divines, as the 
ground-work of the fable of purgatory, and 
the idolatrous invocation of saints. Hence the 
scholastic immortality was incorporated, or 
rather confounded with the immortality brought 
to light by the gospel; and both represented 
as affording mutual light and support to each 
other, and equally sanctified by the canonsand 
decrees of the church, in order to deter those 
who were disposed and qualified to philoso¬ 
phize upon better principles, from pursuing 
their disquisitions to a fatal detection of these 
and other absurdities, which could not have 
subsisted otherwise than by retreating under 
the artillery of the Vatican. 
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Thirdly, That though the protestanfs, on 
all other subje&s, rejected all doctrines which 
were not built on a scripture-foundation, they 
Unhappily contented themselves on this, with 
the testimony of popish and pagan tradition, 
and being either unable or unwilling to inves¬ 
tigate the real meaning of certain terms used 
in the scriptures, weakly concluded, from the 
mere sound of them, that the dodlrine of the 
scriptures, and of the reigning philosophy con¬ 
cerning the immortality or separate existence 
of the soul, was one and the same. Hence, 

Fourthly, in all their disputes with the pa¬ 
pists concerning the superstitions grounded ou 
purgatory and saint-worship, they directed their 
arguments to the wrong objedt; and instead of 
insisting, that the immortality subsequent to 
the general res ur reft ion, was the only consci¬ 
ous future state allotted in scripture, either for 
saints or sinners, they embarrassed themselves 
with an hypothesis of departed souls, taken 
either immediately into heaven, or immediately 
thrust into a place of final torment, which it 
was not only impossible for them to verify, but 
exposed them to the reproach of deserting the 
most orthodox of the Christian fathers, who 
had provided hidden receptacles and intenge- 
diate limbuses, for different classes of human 
souls, according to their deservings, till all 
should be finally set right at a general judg¬ 
ment. 

The papists failed not to make their advan¬ 
tage of this weakness in their adversaries. They 
argued thus. ,l A middle state is what most 
“ protestants own ; it is therefore more reason- 
“ able to believe what the church teaches about 
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“ it, than to think at random in this respeCt.’* 
Thus cardinal Alan expressed himself in a dis¬ 
pute with bishop Jewel concerning purgatory 
and prayers for the dead.* He was in the right. 
For the scriptures containing no account of 
this middle state, a man might as well take the 
church’s random account of it, as be at the 
pains to frame one of his own. 

‘ ‘ Most protestants,” says the cardinal, ‘ ‘ own 
‘ £ a middle state. ” Whence it may be inferred, 
that all protestants did not: and a great mis¬ 
fortune it was to the cause of the reformation, 
that they who did not own it, were not heard 
with patience and candour. Unhappily the 
protestants had made up their system, and fixed 
the boundary of orthodoxy, beyond which it 
was not permitted to pass: and in this matter, 
they aCted just after the precedent the papists 
themselves had set them. Calvinists particu¬ 
larly treated all who questioned the natural im¬ 
mortality of the soul, as impious, heretical, and 
no better at the bottom than atheists, even to 
the end of the last century. 

For example. “ He who denies the immor- 
“ tality of the soul, denies effectually the being 
“ and providence of God, and the full expec- 
“ tation of recompenses to be distributed after 
“ this life, according to the a&ions which dy- 
“ ing persons have practised through the race 
“of their mortality.” 

This determination is to be found in the pre¬ 
face to a book wrote by Timothy Manlove 
and published in the year 1696, intituled, The 
Immortality of the Soul, asserted. The pre- 

* Blog. Brit, Allan (William) rem. [C.j 
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face was written, at least subscribed by John 
Howe and Matthew Sylvester, names of renown 
in their day among the dissenters, among whom 
likewise Mr. Manlove was a minister. 

In answer to this, Mr. Layton above-men¬ 
tioned, in his observations on Manlove’s trea¬ 
tise, reminds them, that “the certainty of a 
“ resurrection, and last judgment, rests not 
“ upon the belief of the soul’s immortality, but 
“ upon the strong current and agreement of 
“ the gospel, and seems to be as true, evident, 
“ and well proved, as the truth of that text is, 
“ that Jesus Christ came to save sinners; al- 
“ though says Mr. L. Mr. Manlove. his elders 
“and churches, and many others, take too lit- 
“ tie notice of them, and make mention of 
“ them accordingly.” Meaning, that they un¬ 
dervalued the evidence of the scripture for a 
future state, in comparison of that drawn from 
the natural immortality of thesonl. 

And if this was not truly the case, what 
could Messieurs Howe and Sylvester mean by 
the full expectation of recompenses, as if such 
expectation grounded on Scripture evidence 
was not sufficiently full, without the aid of a 
philosophical demonstration? And then, if 
the scripture is not sufficient in one case, why 
not insufficient in another? And if this insuf¬ 
ficiency is to be supplied by traditions, why are 
not ecclesiastical traditions as availing as phi¬ 
losophical ones? Why should the immortality 
of the soul be believed rather than a purgato¬ 
ry? Or lastly, why should the papists be thought 
to argue more absurdly, and childishly, when 
they infer a man’s atheism from his disbelief of 
Itheir other do6trines, than such protestants as 
these, who draw the same consequence from the 
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disbelief or denial of the natural immortality 
of the soul ? 

In the same strain of illiberal, inquisitorial 
abuse (for it is no better) have these irnrnor- 
talists treated their opponents even to this very 
hour. Dr. Goddarcl calls them Socinians. 
But all sides seem to be agreed, that he knows 
little or nothing of the matter. A doCtor of 
more importance, hath more lately stiled the 
sleep of the soul, a semipagan bream. 
What may be meant by this phrase he best 
knows who invented it. But the doCirine so 
stigmatized, is supposed by some very compe¬ 
tent judges, to be such a dream, that if it is 
not added to some other dreams in a book 
called the Divine Legation of Moses, &c. the 
main principle of that elaborate work, must ef¬ 
fectually sink under a most manifest and mor¬ 
tifying incapacity of demonstration. 

The same author hath said, on the same oc¬ 
casion, that “they who hold the soul to be 
“ only a quality, and yet talk of its sleep be- 
“ tween death and the resurrection, use a jar- 
“ gon, which confounds all languages, as well 
“ as reason. For such a sleep is an annihilati- 
“ on, and the waking again, a new creation.” 

As for the jargon, we freely resign it to whom 
it may belong. Whether the soul is a quality 
-or a substance, if its conscious perception is 
suspended between death and the resurrection, 
you may call that annihilation, or whatever 
else you please, provided you will allow that 
God can create it anew. We are certain the 
Creator has the sanaCpower over the soul as 
over the body. The body returns to the dust 
from whence it was originally taken; and if 
Aa 
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the same body is to be restored to its vital func¬ 
tions,' or if another body is to be substi¬ 
tuted out of the same materials, it is either 
way, as stridtly and properly a new creation, 
as that of Adam was. But, according to our 
critic’s principles, to say, such a body sleeps, 
is using a jargon which confounds all languages 
as well as reason. The comfort however is, 
that, even our adversaries being judges, it is 
the jargon of the New Testament. 

For ought then that appears to the contrary, 
the doctrine of the sleep of the soul, may be a 
doftrine of the Socinians, and yet no heresy. 
It may be in the estimation of some people, a 
Semipagan dream, and still perfectly conform¬ 
able to the scriptures, and their account of 
the power of God. It may ring, in some deli¬ 
cate ears, like jargon, and still have all the 
properties of good sense and sound reason. 

But Socinian, Semipagan, Idiot, 8cc. are 
excellent words to throw an odium upon the 
persons and opinions of obnoxious adversaries, 
especially under the management of those who 
have the art of giving wit and dignity to their 
Billingsgate,* and effe&ually terrify many 
feeble minds from examining into the real im¬ 
portance of any dodrines dressed out in these 
Sanbemtos. 

Thus, for along time, thedecisionsofpagan 
philosophers, and the affirmance of the natu¬ 
ral immortality of the soul in the creeds and 
confessions of particular churches, went ami¬ 
cably hand in hand, and shared between them 


* See Pope’s works, vol. iv, ed. 1753, p. 82. 
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tlie glory of the universal assent and consent 
given to their respective demonstrations: till 
unhappily for themselves, the churchmen and 
philosophers, fell out, and then great was the 
force of truth, and it prevailed. The philoso¬ 
phers would needs set up for themselves, and 
disclaimed all obligations to the church; and 
when the other saw that no better would be, 
they too tried to stand upon their own legs, 
ana affe&ed at least to acknowledge, that the 
controversy with the soul-sleepers could only 
be decided by the scriptures, and upon thafc 
principle pretended to join issue. 

“ I have not, says one of them, called this 
'* [the sleep of the soul] an old exploded hypo- 
“ thesis with a design to intimate that any 
“considerations of that sort, would be suffi- 
“ cient to overthrow it. Its truth or falshood 
“ as a scripture-doCtrinc, must be determined 
“ by the authority of scripture. ”* 

“ The point in question, says another, is to 1758. 
“ be decided by the sacred writings alone. ”f 
A third acknowledges, that, “ the eternity^59- 
“ of the soul of man, a parte post, has scarce 
“ the shadow of reason to support it, and is 
‘ ‘ obliged to fly to revelation to silence inquiry, “f 
Little did they consider to what distress this 
concession exposed them. They werenotaware 
that the renowned Tillotson, a most able and 
zealous patron of their caqse, had owned that, 

“ the immortality of the soul was rather sup- 

• Examin. of the Bp. of London's Difc. p, 873. 

+ Stefle’s five Letters, p. 7. 

% Critical Review, Auguft, 1759, p, 99, 

AaS 
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“ posed, or taken for granted, than expressly 
“ revealed in the bible.”* 

The good archbishop indeed adds, that 
“ the immortality of the soul may be inferred 
“ from several places of scripture, and the te- 
“ nor of the whole bible.” But if the propo- 
position is not expressly revealed, the right of 
inferring is equal on all sides ; and surely those 
conclusions which are inferred from what is ex¬ 
pressly revealed, should be at least as just and 
as strong, as those which are inferred from 
what is not. 

“ And therefore, in order to form a better 
'‘judgment of this matter, we must examine 
‘ ‘ the scripture language more particularly, and 
“ see what all those several terms and phrases 
“ may imply in the original, which are suppos- 
“ ed to include thedoftrine above-mentioned.” 

These are the words of the II. R. and worthy 
master of Peterhouse, and express the design 
of his Appendix, a work, which, by the cla¬ 
mour that has been raised against it, a bystan¬ 
der would suspect must have been planned with 
an express and avowed purpose of subverting 
the Christian religion. Nor indeed is this the 
worst. A very learned and candid advocate 
for the do&rine of the said Appendix, having 
upon account of his publishing his sentiments 
relative thereto, undergone some such hard¬ 
ships, as had not before been heard of, for many 
years in this protestant country.f 

* Sermons, vol. xi. 8vo. ed. 1744. p. 4892. 

+ This relates to the cafe of a learned and ingenious gentleman 
mentioned chap, xxvii. who docs not chufe to publilh the particu- 
j ars, as was once expected. 
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But to return to the concessions above-men¬ 
tioned. Both sides being thus agreed to appeal 
to the scriptures, one might have hoped the 
dispute would have been brought to a speedy 
and decisive issue. But it quickly appeared, 
that the appeal of the immortalists to the scrip¬ 
tures, was but affeded. They began to per¬ 
ceive the scriptures were not to be trusted with 
the decision of so important and popular a 
point, without certain accommodations borrow¬ 
ed from their old friends the philosophers. And 
remarkable it is, that the very man who, as 
mentioned above, had put the cause upon the 
determination of the scriptures alone, without 
any savings to tradition, finding there was no 
managing Dr. Law’s Appendix, or an acute 
and ingenious trad in the Monthly Review,* 
which had taken him to task, this very man, 
1 say, did not scruple to call to his aid Pytha¬ 
goras, Homer, Theognis, Cicero, and Horace ; 
though, to save appearances, it was under the 
pretence of making them interpreters to Moses, 
Solomon, Job, Paul, John. What the 
success was of this expedient, may possibly ap¬ 
pear upon some other occasion. 

With the same consciousness that the scrip¬ 
tures were not to be relied upon for the proof 
of the natural immortality of the soul, have 
several contenders for that dodrine introduced 
the modern philosophers, Clarke, Peters, Bax¬ 
ter, See, having the modesty, I suppose, to 
exped we should pay that resped to these mo¬ 
derns, which we had refused to their ancient 
masters, Plato and Aristotle. 


* For May 1757, p. 40 a. 
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It had been happy for these gentlemen, sup¬ 
posing them qualified for the task, had they 
begun their lucubrations on this subjett, with 
a previous examination, how far their ancient 
pagan doctors were to be depended on. That 
is to say, whether they do not contradict each 
other, and sometimes themselves? Whether 
thC most dogmatical among them come up to 
the point to be proved, namely, the personal 
consciousness of the soul in a state of total dis¬ 
union from the body ? The future existence 
of the soul, in crusted in corporeal particles, as 
some of them held, or, as others, in a state of 
refusion into theV i\ will not answer their end 
in citing them, in order, I suppose, to prove 
the unremitting copsciousness of the soul in a 
state of separation from all body, a thing, in 
my humble opinion, which these ancient sages, 
never once thought of. 

For the rest, it is well known that, upon the 
supposed demonstation, that thought and con¬ 
scious perception are natural, inherent, and 
permanent powers in the human soul in every 
state, the deists build their several schemes of 
natural religion; and hence contend, there 
can be no occasion for any positive or particu¬ 
lar revelation ofafuture state; consequently that 
no such revelation was ever vouchsafed. In this 
controversy, it is amazing to see with what alac¬ 
rity Christian writers, not only grant these pre¬ 
mises, but assert them with great vehemence, 
as necessary for the honour and support of re¬ 
velation. But when the question comes to be, 
what is the use and importance of a particular 
revelation ? they begin to perceive their mis¬ 
take, and the advantage their adversaries make 
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of these concessions. Immediately the proofs 
of a future state from reason and nature which 
before had been as clear and demonstrative as 
the noon-day sun, become obscure, insufficient, 
and erroneous, and totally incapable of leading 
men to the truth, without the aid of revelation. 
Thus have some of the tnost eminent defenders 
of thechristiancauseagainstdeism,drawn them¬ 
selves into such manifest eon traditions, as, had 
not their reputation been supported by merit of 
another sort, must have derived upon them 
some degree of derision and contempt. 

*Tis with great regret that I am obliged to 
mention, on this occasion, the great names 
of Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Sherlock, Clarke, 
Hoadlv, See. These have been followed by 
great num^.'s of the lower classes of writers, 
who seem to have taken it for granted they 
could not go wrong, while they took men for 
their guides, whose victories, gained over their 
adversaries in other provinces, had been so in¬ 
disputable. 

I do not add the late philosopher Baxter to 
the list, notwithstanding his pretences to ob¬ 
viate sceptical objections, and the praises be¬ 
stowed upon him by a certain writer of un¬ 
doubted orthodoxy. Baxter’s sentiments, it 
seems, concerning revelation, became, to¬ 
wards the end of his life, extremely problema¬ 
tical. And indeed no wonder. In his system 
the soul is so exquisitely equipped with con¬ 
sciousness, activity, and perception, in and 
of itself, and put into so complete a capacity 
for happiness and misery in a separate state, as 
not to admit the least occasion for a resurrec- 
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tion of the dead, which accordingly is said not 
to have been an article in Mr. Baxter’s creed. 

These metaphysical subtleties we are how¬ 
ever contented to let go for what men please to 
rate them at, provided they will allow, that 
God is able to suspend the natural powers and 
faculties of the soul, when, and for how long 
it may seem good unto him. 

The question then will be, whether it does 
or does not appear, from the nature, progress, 
and end of his dispensations revealed in the 
scriptures, as well as from particular facts and 
declarations, that such a suspension actually 
takes place during the interval between death 
and the resurrection ? And the affirmative of 
this question being established by the word of 
God, the patrons of the natural immortality 
may figure as much as they please with their de¬ 
monstrations. We shall not disturb them in 
their amusements; though we shall certainly 
think them no better employed than the irre¬ 
fragable and angelic doCtors of scholastic me¬ 
mory. 

The quest ion we have with unbelievers is con¬ 
cerning a matter of faCt, and the evidence upon 
which it is supported, and not concerning the 
result of a precarious hypothesis; concerning 
the sense of scripture, and the power of God ; 
and not concerning the sense of Plato, Cicero, 
Descartes or Dr. Clarke; or the natural powers 
and capabilities of matter and spirit. If it 
appears to be the will of God, that there 
should be a total intermission of conscious¬ 
ness in man for a certain interval, our founda¬ 
tion ‘Standeth sure, zee know whom we have 
trusted , and we are persuaded he is able to keep 
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that which we have committed to him against 
the appointed day; while all those tine spun 
notions of the immateriality of the soul, and 
all the artificial tledudions from that principle, 
teach nothing but the art of blowing scholastic 
bubbles, which, when they have had their run 
of fashion, will as certainly go peaceably to 
their rest, as the old substantial forms have 
done, without the least detriment either to 
sound learning, or true religion. And that 
this may not pass for a visionary expectation, 
without any tokens of its accomplishment, I 
shall here subjoin a remarkable paragraph which 
appeared in all our news-papers. 

“ Copenhagen , Jan. 9, 176'2. A person of 
“ high distinction, Avho does not chuse to be 
“ named, but who is thoroughly persuaded of 
“ the value, and of the immortality of the 
“ soul, invites the learned to compose a short 
“ dissertation to prove by reason, and the au- 
“ thority of the holy scriptures, that the soul, 
“ distindt from the body, enjoys the faculties 
“ of thinking and ading. They have the 
“ choice of writing it, in Latin, French, Ger- 
“ man, or JDanish; and he who treats the 
“ matter most clearly arid solidly, will re- 
“ ceive a gold medal of the value of ten Da- 
“ nish ducats. The pieces are to besent frank- 
“ ed, to the office of address established in 
“this city, before the 2d of February, 17 63. 
“ It is presumed, that though the reward is 
“ but trifling, the importance of the subject 
“ will produce a number of competitors.” 

However this respectable person may be per-* 
suaded of the immortality of the soul, it seems 
he is not quite satisfied, that it enjoys the facul- 
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ties of thinking and aCting distinCt from the 
body, even after all the demonstrations of that 
point that have been offered to the world, by 
Writers of the first reputation in such researches. 
It is not to be doubted, but the reward, tri¬ 
fling as it is, hath produced a number of com¬ 
petitors. The honour of having a medal to 
shew, charged with legends andensigns ofvic- 
tory, will be a sufficient incentive to many an 
aspiripg mind, which would despise the remu¬ 
neration of four pounds, twelve shillings and 
sixpence Danish currency. In the mean time, 
the curiosity of the public will be interested to 
know what the competitors themselves have 
produced, and in what respeCts the clearness 
and solidity of their lucubrations have given 
satisfaction to this querist of high distinction, 
and supplied the defeats of so many able wri¬ 
ters who have gone before them in this intricate 
disquisition. 
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APPENDIX. 


Containing an Inquiry into the sentiments of 
MARTIN LUTHER concerning the state 
of the Soul between Death and the Resur¬ 
rection. 


Cardinal Du Perron asserts, that Luther held 
that the soul died zvith the body. Mr. Bayle 
treats this as a calumny. Writes to a Lu¬ 
theran minister to know what pretext there 
was for this. The minister's answer. Shewn 
to be futile and evasive. A passage from 
Dr. Jortin’s Life of Erasmus. Examined. 
Several passages from Luther’s works, with 
remarks. 

“LuTHER,” says Cardinal Du Perron, 
“ held, that the soul died with the body, and 
“ that God would hereafter raise both the gne 
“ and the other.”* 

Mr. Bayle is in high wrath with the Cardinal 
on this occasion, and thinks it below his emi¬ 
nence’s dignity and reputation to advance such 
a calumny. But Bayle, supposing there might 
be something in Luther’s works that gave a co¬ 
lour for Du Perron’s accusation, applied himself 


* Peironiana au Motte (Lvthsr.) 
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to a divine of the confession of Augsburgh, 
desiring to.know of him, “if there were any 
‘ pretext, that could occasion I>u Perron’s 
“ speaking as above.”*' 

The answer of this Lutheran minister as it 
is exhibited in Bayle’s Didtionary, will give me 
occasion to examine into Luther's real opinion 
on this subject. 

He begins with saying, “ Luther nevertaught 
“ that the soul died with the body, and was to 
“rise again with the body; it can never be 
“ proved by his works, that he was of thisopi- 
“ nion.” 

Perhaps these propositions, as the Cardinal 
has expressed them, are not to be found in Lu¬ 
ther's works, in so many words. We have seen 
however above, that Luther mentioned the Im¬ 
mortality of the soul, as a portentous opinion , 
supported by nothing but the Pope’s decrees. 
And, indeed, if Luther did not hold an opinion 
equivalent to this ascribed to him by Du Per- 
tou, I would desire to be informed, what may 
be the meaning of the following annotation 
upon Eccles. ix. 10. 

“ Quia in inferno nullum est opus, &c.] 
“ Alius locus quod mortui nihil sentiant. Sen¬ 
nit ergo Salomon, mortuos omnino dormire, 
“ et nihil prorsus sentire. Jacent ibi mortui 
“ non numerantes dies vel annos, sed excitati, 
“ videbuntur sibi vix momentum dormivisse. 
“—Interims autem significat foveam, sepul- 
“chrum; proprie vero, me judice, significat 
“ illudabditum recessumiu quo donniuut mor* 


1 Art, tt'THKR. Rem. (D. D.) 
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“ tiii extra lianc vitam, unde anhna abit in 
“ suum locum, (qualiscunque est, non enim 
“ corporalis esse potest) ut intelligas infernuiu 
“ die":, ubi contineutur animas extra liunc cor- 
“ po’ralem mundum, sicut terra est sepulchrum 
“ corporis.”* 

Here we find the soill as well as the body, in 
a sound, insensible sleep, and contained in an 
“ incorporeal sepulchre, in like manner as the 
“ body is contained in the ground; the present 
“ and future condition of both denoted by the 
words mortui and excitati; and all this deli¬ 
vered by Luther as his own opinion. 

Our divine proceeds. “And he (Luther) 
“ has very clearly shewn, that he believed quite 
“ contrary. Consult what he has written upon 
‘ ‘ the 8th verse of the 4th chapter of Genesis, 
“ where he speaks of the death of Abel. 

Here then follows the passage referred to, in 
Luther’s own latin. 

“ Gen. iv. 9. Et elicit Dominus ad Cain, 
“ ubi est Habel, frater tuus?) Hie clare os- 
“ tenditur resurre&io inortuorum, siquideui 
“ Deus se mortui Habel Peum essetestatur, et 
“ mortuum Habel requirit. Ex hoc cnim loco 
“ conteximus firmissimam rationem, quod si 
“ nullus esset qui curam nostri liaberet post 
“ hanc vitam, Habel occisus non esset requi- 
“ situs. Sed Deus requirit Habel sublatum 
“ ex hac vita, non vult ejus oblivisci, retinet 
“ memoriam ejus, quaerit ubi sit? Ergo Deus 
“est mortuorum Deus; hoc est, ergo etiam 
“ mortui vivunt, et habent Deum curantem et 
“ salvantem eos in alia vita quam h*c corpo- 
“ ralis est, in qua sandti affliguntur. ”f 

* Opera. Wittemb. Tom. iv. fol. 36. 1574. 

+ Opera. Wittemb, Tom, vi, fol, 64. 
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The question is what Luther thought of the 
departed soul? And we are sent to consult a 
passage where the soul is not once mentioned. 
The whole note is concerning the dead person, 
and respects the state of the dead body, ju*st as 
much as the state of the departed soul; and the 
proposition to be proved is the resurre&ion of 
the dead. I do not undertake to support Lu¬ 
ther’s logic; but it is manifest upon what scrip¬ 
ture his argument is grounded. The same in¬ 
deed, which has been brought to prove the se¬ 
parate existence of the soul, though the soul is 
not once mentioned in our Saviour’s argument 
with the Sadducees, to which Luther here re¬ 
fers. But what wonder, when men take these 
liberties with the scriptures to serve an hypo¬ 
thesis, that they should do the like by the writ¬ 
ings of private doctors? For the rest, had Du 
Perron undertaken to find the doctrine he as¬ 
cribes to Luther, in this passage just cited, it 
would have been an easier task, than to confute 
the do&rine itself when he had found it. 

I return to Luther's apologist. ‘ ‘ The origin 
“ of the calumny,” says he, “is in a letter he 
“ [Luther] wrote to Amsdorfin the year 1522, 
“ in which he appears much inclined to believe 
“ that the souls of the just sleep to the day of 
“ judgment, without knowing where they are, 
“ &c. He does not pretend to say that they 
“ are dead in this interval, but only lay in a 
“ profound rest and sleep, in which opinion he 
“ followed many fathers of the ancient church.” 

This letter to Amsdorf I have never been able 
to meet with, or to hear of, aftef much inquiry; 
nor is it very material, as Luther’s sentiments 
are sufficiently evident front this short account 
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of it But the calumny, so far as it is one, did 
not take its rise, solely at least, from this letter. 

I have now by me a popish book in English, 
containing the lives of some of the reformers, 
printed many years before Du Perron’s time, in 
which the disbelief of the immortality of the 
soul is objected to Luther, and the authorities 
appealed to are Luther’s defence of his articles 
against Pope Leo’s Bull, cited above p. 10, and 
his comment upon Eccles. ix. 10. just menti¬ 
oned, without any reference to, or mention of 
this letter to Amsdorf. If our apologist knew 
of these passages in Luther’s works, he imposed 
upon Mr. Bayle in representing this doftrine of 
his master, as only to be found in a private let 
ter. But to take him in his own way. 

1. That Luther did not pretend to say, the 
souls of the just are dead in this interval, is to 
little purpose, as the profound rest and sleep, 
without knowing where they are , answers the 
Cardinal's purpose just as well: not to mention 
a suspicious et cietera in the Lutheran divine’s 
report, which may probably conceal more than 
he thought proper to express. 

2. The authority of the fathers would have 
been much to the apologist's purpose, had he 
brought it insupport of Luther’s opinion against 
the cavils of the papists. But it is of no sort 
of avail to defend an opinion of Luther, -which, 
in the judgment of our apologist, ought to be 
rectified. As to the fathers who were of this- 
opinion, it is probable they saw this profound 
restand sleep, as necessary for themselves, and 
for the apostles before them, in opposing the 
daemon-worship of the Pagans, as Luther found 
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it afterwards to confound the saint-worship of 
Popery. 

Well, “ but Luther, says the apologist, rec- 
“ tided this opinion in process of time.” 

Did Luther then so far alter his mind as to 
recant, and espouse the contrary do&rine? No, 
our apologist does not say that, though he would 
not be unwilling Dayle should so understand 
him. lie only means that he qualified his opi¬ 
nions with certain saving limitations, the im¬ 
port of which, we shall have occasion presently 
to consider. In the mean time, it is next to 
certain, that he held the sleep of the soul, for 
ten long years without these savings, namely, 
from the year 1522, the date of his letter to 
Amsdorf, to the year 1532, when he published 
his commentary on Ecclesiastes. And his re- 
ileftion on the death of John, Elector of Saxony, 
who died of an apoplexy immediately upon his 
returning from the chace, that same year, shews 
that he was then in no disposition to retract it. 
Deus, says Luther, illi evenire fecit, quod 
pueris, qui absque cura nascuntur, vivunt ct 
exspirant; cum resurrecturus cst [Ele6lor] in 
die novissirno, putubit se ex saltu Lochaviensi, 
ubi venabatur, venire* 

The apology is thus concluded. “ And 
“though Luther seems in his later writings, 

‘ 1 to attribute rest to the souls of the predesti- 
“ nate, he does hot mean thereby a rest which 
“ is a profound sleep, and deprives them of the 
“ vision and conversation of God and the an- 
“ gels. See his commentary on the 24tli [it 
“ should be the 25th] chapter of Genesis, where 


* Seckendorf, Hift. Luth, lib. iii, p. 30, 
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“ he speaks very largely of the state of souls 
“departed.” 

So then Luther still persisted.that the souls 
■ of the predestinate were at rest. But before 
>we proceed to examine these particular passages 
in the commentary on Genesis, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to premise the following considerations. 

1. That Luther himself acknowledges he was 
sometimes obliged to take methods of expound¬ 
ing scripture which he himself did not approve, 
in gratiam auditorum. * 

2. That this commentary on Genesis, was 
delivered at Wittemberg in the way of public 
lectures, to a promiscuous company of scholars 
and others, from the year 153d to the year 1545. 
They were not intended for publication, till 
Luther understood that Cruciger, Itorarius, 
and others, had taken them down in writing. 
The account he himself gives of them is re¬ 
markable enough to be transcribed. Extern - 
poraliter et populariter ewmm dicta sunt, prout 
in buccam venerunt verba, crebro et mixtim 
etiam Germanica, verbosius certe quam vellum.X 

3. That some disputes had happened among 
his followers upon the question, what becomes 
of the soul after death ? which Luther assigns 
as the reason why he meddled with the ques- 
tjon at all :f which disputes, by the way, he 
had endeavoured all along to silence, by say¬ 
ing, “ that nothing is revealed to us on that 

'i : * Seckendorf. u. s. lib. ii. p. 24. 

+ Seckendorf. u. s. lib. iii. p. 669. 

% Ego quidem propterea earn difputationen aningo, ut praecidam 
et amoveam curiofas aliorumquaeftiones etdifputationes. In Gcnejin, 
xxv. 8. 

Bb 
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“ head, and that it is rash to affirm any thing 
“ about it without the word of God.”* 

4. It is certain that the general prejudice 
was against Luthers opinion. The article of 
the inlerceffion of saints which led diredtly to 
the practice of invocation, stuck long with 
many protcstants, even whole churches, and 
Luther himself was obliged to compromise mat¬ 
ters with them as well as he could, even so late 
as the year ] 53 £).j' And what wonder that in. 
these circumstances, and in a public lecture 
to which all sorts of people had'access, Luther 
should endeavour to put the determination of 

* See his annotation on Ifaiah lxiv. 15, and compare it with 
what he lays on Matth. xvi. 25. 

t Seckendorf. Index tertius. Supplcnd. ad ann. 1522. 
And in the year 1539, it was among the 1 nil ructions of iliofe who 
were appointed to vifit the Marche of Brandenburg, “ that they 

fhouid injoin the pallors, 10 bring men by degrees, from the faints 
“ unto God ; that this would bell be done by teaching them, that 
“ there was neither precept, example, nor form in the l’cripturcs for 
“ the invocation of faints.—But mat thefe things fhouid he incul- 
“ catcd with caution and moddly, left the faints fhouid be contumc- 
“ lioully treated, and deprived of their true honour.” Seckendorf, 
1 . iii.p. 238. Maimbourg, in his hiflory of Lutheranifm, fays, that 
at the conference held at Augfburgh, 1530, on the defign of recon¬ 
ciling the Protellants and the Papills, “ tile former owned that faints 
“aid angels intei cede for us, and were therefore to be honoured, but 
“ not invoked.” Seckendorf does not contradict this, where it falls 
■in his way, Lib.ii. p. 178. lie only obferves that both Tides agreed, 
that invocation was not commanded in feripture. Afterwards indeed, 
viz. lib. iii. p, 548, in anfwer to the bifltop of Hilderfheim, who 
infilled on the fame faff, Seckendorf, fays, “ he does not find any 
<! fuch conteffion was ever made, either at the conference at Augs- 
“ burgh, or elfewhere.” The fatd feems to have been, that Me- 
lanflhon, a man of peace and meeknefs, had been too loft and tender 
upon this head of interceffion, and might be underftood to give it up. 
Melanfthon's timidity drew upon him the reproaches of Luther at 
, certain times; on other occafions, when it proceeded to dejection and 
Ucfpondency, Luther was as ready to comfort and encourage him. 
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this question upon such a footing, that they 
among the protestants who were disposed tohon- 
ourand revere the saints, should neither be scan¬ 
dalized at his treating them as non-cxistents, 
nor take occasion from his concessions to call 
for their intercession by prayer and adoration ? 

Let us now see how far this commentary on 
Genesis may be supposed to have been adapted 
to these circumstances. I shall give the cita¬ 
tions in Luther’s own words, that they may not 
be suspected to be misrepresented by an unfaith¬ 
ful translation. 

“ Gun. xxv. 8. Abraham collect us est ad 
‘• popnlos suos. Hsec verba spiritus sancti neu- 
“ tiquam otiosa sunt nec dicuntur bestiis, quae 
“ non cunt ad patrcs et populos suos; sed ho- 
“ minibus, et testantur restare post hanc vitam 
“ aliam et meliorem; quin etiam ante Christi 
“ adventum, fuisse populum viventium, qui 
“ habitant in terra viventium, et ad quoscmi- 
“ gvarunt pii. Indc ergo patres intellexerunt 

“ rcsurrcfitionem et vitam leternam.-l)eim- 

“ piis hoc non dicitur, sed est sermo de sanCtis 
“ et justis.” 

Thus far Luther attempts only to draw from 
these words a general proof of a resurrection 
and eternal life ; and this, he supposes, they 
suggested to the patriarchs. What he meant 
by a living people, inhabiting the land of the 
living, we shall see presently. In the mean 
time, be it observed, that according to Luther, 
the wicked and impious are not comprehended 
among the inhabitants of the land of the living. 
He proceeds next to the question concerning 
the state of souls after this life. 

“ Porro hoc loco qutestio agitari potest de 
Bb 2 
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“ statu animarum post hanc vitam.--Simplex 

** autem responsio est quam Christus prasscri- 
bit, cum inquit, Mattli. xxii. Deusnonest 
“ mortuorum Deus, sed vivcntium. Indecerti 
*• sumus vivere animas, et dormire in pace, nec 
“ torqueri ullis cruciatibus. Idque multi loci 
“ scripturas san&as comprobant, quod post 
“ mortem non morimur, sed vivimus simplici- 
“ ter : sicut sentential admodum claras Esaias 
“ testantur. Viri misericordice colliguntur, et 
*• nemo attendit nec curat. Justus sublatus 
“ est ante calamitatum, et antequam veniant 
“ asrumna 1 , intrat in paean suam, et requiescit 
“ in cubicuto suo. Quiescunt sandti molliter 
et tranquille, sicut in Apocalypsi testatur 
“ vox de coclo ; A modo jam dicit spiritus, ut 
“ requiescant a laboribus suis 
This is our reformer’s idea of the land of the 
living mentioned above, the soul lives simply, 
sleeps in peace, without being tormented. But 
it is remarkable that though these expressions 
may seem to include all souls whatever, and 
that souls in 'his state were so asleep as to be 
void of all sensation, yet his proofs from Isaiah 
and the Apocalypse, only come home to 
the saints, and the righteous. Does he mean 
then that the souls of tire saints and of the 
righteous live simply, sleep in peace, insen¬ 
sible of joy, as well as of pain and torment? 
This he seems to have apprehended, might give 
offence, and therefore qualifies it as follows, 

“ Differunt tamen somnus sive quies hujus 
11 vitas etfuturae. Homo enim in hac vitadefa- 
“ tigatus diurno labore, sub no6tem intrat cu- 
“ biculumsuum tanquam in pace, ut ibi dor- 
' “ miat, et ea^node fruitur quiete, nequequic- 
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u quam scit de ullo malo, sive incendii, sive 
“ casdis. Anima autem non sic dormit, sed 
“ vigilat, et patitur visiones, loquelas ange- 
“ lornm et Dei. ledo soinnus in futura vita 
“ profundior est quam in hac vita, et tamen 
“ coram Deo vivit.” 

This, I suppose, is the rectification of Luther’s 
former opinion mentioned by the Lutheran di¬ 
vine. And to what does it amount ? Even to 
this. “The soul is in a-watchful, drowsy, 
“ active, passive state, a61ed upon by visions 
“ and conversations of God and angels, even 
“ while it is in a more profound sleep than that 
“ of a man in this life who is conscious of 
“ nothing.” Does not this look liker a cham- 
bermaids's riddle, than the sober system of a 
learned divine ? And did ever any man of 
common sense express himself in so strange a 
manner who had a mind to be understood? And 
what shall we make of w’hat follows. 

“ Hac similitudine quam habeo a somno vi- 
“ ventisliominis, contentus sum. In illoenim 
“ est pax et quies. Putat se dormivisse vix 
“ unamaut alteram horam, et tamen videt ani- 
“ mam ita dormire, ut etiam vigilet.” 

13ut in the paragraph immediately foregoing, 
Luther’s sleeping man was conscious of nothing, 
and in this very circumstance he places the 
difference between the sleep of a living man, 
and the sleep of a departed soul. Here he 
makes the sleep of the living man, and the 
sleep of a departed soul to correspond through¬ 
out. For thus he concludes. 

“ Sic anima post mortem intrat suum cubi- 
“ culum, et pacem, et dormiens, non sentit 
(< suum somnum, et tamen servat Deus vigi- 
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lantern animam. Ita Deus potest excitare 
“ Helium, Mosen, &c..et sic regere ut vivant. 
“ Sed quomodo? ' Nescimus. Sufficit simili- 
“ tudo somni corporalis, et quod Deus affirmat 
“ esse somnum quietam et pacem.” 

Can any thing paint in more lively colours 
the distress of a man who, fearing to give of¬ 
fence, is labouring to conceal his real senti¬ 
ments, under a cloud of words without any 
consistency, or indeed any sense in them? 

Mr. Bayle however seems to have acquiesced 
in this account of his correspondent, without 
giving himself the trouble to consider, whether 
even the sort of sleep, mentioned in these pas¬ 
sages of Luther’s commentary, would not ad¬ 
mit of all the consequences that might be 
drawn from the mortality of the soul. The 
learned Dr. Jortin too, upon the credit, as it 
should seem, of this same letter of the Lutheran 
divine to Mr. Bayle, has thought fit to say, 
“ Luther’s last and settled opinion seems to 
“ have been, that the souls of the good are in 
“ a state of felicity.”* A certain sign that 
neither he, nor Bayle, had consulted the passa¬ 
ges to which the Lutheran divine refers. Since 
nothing can be farther from all idea of settle¬ 
ment than the obscure and fluctuating notions 
We have just exhibited. 

Dr. Jortin indeed afterwards’ refers us to two 
passages in Luther's Colloquia mensalia f pub¬ 
lished by Bell, that may seem to favour his 
sentiments concerning Luther’s settled opini¬ 
on, which it will be necessary to consider. 


* Life of Erafmus, Vo!, i. p, aai, 
+ Life of,Erafmus, p. 336. 
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“ I am persuaded, says Luther, of all those 
“ of whom the scripture saitli, and he slept 
“ with his fathers, that they are all in heaven, 
“ for this word [sleep] sheweth something that 
“ is good in the scriptures.” # Here the cita¬ 
tion ends in the Dr’s book; but in Bell’s, Luther 
goes on thus, “but of whom is it written, they 
“ were made away, and slain by the enemies, or 
“ were devoured and torn in pieces by wild 
“ beasts, & c. I am persuaded that they are 
“ lost and damned.” 

I imagine it will hardly be thought that all 
Luther’s sentiments retailed in this apocryphal 
collection, are accurately reported. Be that as 
it may, it is plain that Luther here is inferring 
from certain expressions in scripture, the happy 
or miserable condition of certain persons after 
this life, whose end is described in those expres¬ 
sions. It is likewise plain, from Luther’s say¬ 
ing that they who die by violence, are lost and. 
damned\ that he is speaking of the final (and 
not of the intermediate state) both of the one 
and the other. To be saved, and to be in hea¬ 
ven, are, in popular language, the same thing 
as to be happy; and are often used to express 
the condition of good men departed, when, the 
separate state of their souls is never thought of. 
This particularly is Luther’s common language. 
Had the question been put to him whether he 
thought John the Elector of Saxony above- 
mentioned, was in heaven ? He would most 
certainly have answered in the affirmative; and 
yet we have seen that he would have meant 
this, not of present, but of future felicity. 

J Collap Meat p. 391. 
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to Amsdorf in 1522, but retained to his dying 
moment, the same uniform idea of a total sus¬ 
pension of thought and consciousness during 
the interval between death and the resurrection. 

The misfortune was that his more immediate 
disciples were in another persuasion, and there¬ 
fore, instead of defending their master’s doc¬ 
trine, set themselves to prove lie never held 
it ;* and thus leaving the main root of popery, 
in the ground, it is no wonder they should 
have been Unsuccessful in pruning away the 
corrupt fruits which always have, and always 
will spring from it. 

* Sccl^endorf, 1 fufpeft, wanted to conceal Lather’s fentiments 
An the intermediate Hate, through an apprehenfion of their being he¬ 
retical. There are few traces of what Luther thought on the fubjcft 
in all this voluminous work. And though Seckentlorf gives an ac¬ 
count of moft of his commentaries on the leriptures, under the feveral 
years in which they were puhlilhed, he never mentions Luther’s opi¬ 
nion on the Date »f the dead, except in one or two places, where Lu¬ 
ther fays, there is nothing revealed about it inferipture. Luther’s 
•reflexion on the death of the eletlor of Saxony, was too flriking to 
be omitted, and had been recorded elfcwhere. So Ukewife was his 
1 aft converfation concerning the knowledge of oiir friends in another 
life. But Scckendoif took care lo foften the offenfive expreflions, 
as may be feen by comparing his account of it, p. 636, with Sleidan’s 
and Melchior Adam’s, tnefe little partialities will flick to writers 
of the moft conftimmatc integrity, of whom Seckendorf is in the fore- 
tnofl rank. That Luther’s works have not been faithfully dealt with 
by ftime of his difciples, we have the following teflimony from one 
of his biographers. Quo imprimis etiam pertinct, cjuod de Scripto- 
rutn fuorum fatis apud pofteritatem agens j Lutherus | vereri fe dixit, 
i.c id quod botii eflet in feriplis ftris oblivionis tenebris obrueretitr r 
quod augurium adeoeum non fefeliit, ut pad obit uni ipfius, nequidem 
ejufmodi homines defuerint qui ex fcriptis illius varia, et ea imprimis 
delere fuht aufi, quae ipfis minus placebant, et quibus multa reaargur 
animadvcrtebant, qua: tarenemendare ipfis non fatis commodum erat. 
Prafatio Georgit Knoppii in vitam Lutheria-Jo, Dan. Ileriifch- 
midio Conlcciptatn, p. 29. 


THE END. 






